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PREFACE 


In  presenting  this  story  to  the  public 
which  so  kindly  received  my  other  book, 
“  Steve  of  the  Bar  G  Ranch,”  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  my  many  friends  among 
the  old  pioneers,  whose  stories  of  the  trials 
and  hardships  endured  as  they  crossed  the 
plains,  furnished  me  with  most  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  book. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  crowded 
in  incidents,  I  have  only  succeeded  in  relating 
a  few  of  the  adventures  which  they  encoun¬ 
tered  as  they  toiled  along  the  age  old  trail, 
the  great  highway  to  the  Pacific,  which  had 
been  patted  smooth  by  the  bare  feet  of  pre¬ 
historic  men,  centuries  before  the  white  man 
set  foot  upon  the  continent.  To  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  emigrants,  the  distant  peaks 
beckoned,  luring  them  on  in  search  of  the 
promised  land,  which  in  the  heart  of  the 
savage,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  white  man, 
lies  ever  just  beyond. 

Yet  so  marvelous  is  nature,  that  the  plains, 
clothed  in  new  spring  verdure,  and  sprinkled 
with  prairie  flowers,  looked  to  the  Forty- 


niners  as  if  they  had  just  come  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  as  if  no  human 
eyes  but  theirs  had  ever  beheld  them.  Only 
the  well  worn  trail  through  the  middle  with 
its  fine  pulverized  dust  that  rose  in  clouds 
and  choked  them,  indicated  the  presence  of 
others  before  them,  while  here  and  there  a 
low  mound  and  a  bleaching  skeleton  spoke 
mutely  of  bright  hopes  shattered.  But  noth- 
ing  daunted,  the  intrepid  pioneers  pushed  on¬ 
ward,  enduring  untold  hardships  and  over¬ 
coming  every  obstacle,  that  a  new  empire 
might  be  given  to  the  world. 

To  those  bold  heroes  and  their  courageous 
wives,  I  dedicate  this  book,  that  the  youth 
of  our  country  may  know  and  revere  their 
memory  as  I  do. 


Marion  Reid-Girardot. 
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I 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  PARIS 

Twilight  was  stealing  over  the  earth,  and 
the  moon,  a  round  silver  disk,  was  mounting 
slowly  above  the  eastern  horizon,  as  three 
covered  wagons,  each  drawn  by  four  oxen, 
entered  the  long,  muddy  lane  by  courtesy 
called  “  Main  Street,”  in  the  little  town  of 
Kanesville.  On  the  front  seat  of  the  first 
wagon  sat  two  comely  young  women,  while 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  second  was  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest.  From  underneath  the  cover  of 

'  the  third  peeped  several  rosy-cheeked  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  excitedly  pointing  out  to 

each  other  the  various  objects  of  interest. 
When  they  became  too  boisterous,  they  were 
mildly  chided  by  the  faded,  careworn 
woman,  their  mother,  who  sat  far  back  in 
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the  rear,  nursing  an  infant  at  her  shrunken 
breast. 

Already  in  the  saloons  and  stores  slender 
candles  and  smoking  tallow  dips  sent  out 
feeble,  yellow  lights,  while  from  the  forges 
in  the  blacksmith  shops  came  bright  flares 
that  penciled  the  gloom  without.  The  three 
men  who  had  been  trudging  beside  their 
teams  became  so  interested  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  frontier  village  that  they  for¬ 
got  to  ply  the  goad  and  the  cattle  came  to  a 
halt  of  their  own  accord  where  a  large  crowd 
of  men  were  standing  in  front  of  the  most 
brilliantly  lighted  saloon.  In  the  center  stood 
a  long  haired  mountaineer  and  trapper,  who 
was  holding  his  audience  spellbound  with 
harrowing  tales  of  Indian  massacre,  buffalo 
hunts,  and  stealthy  attacks  on  the  emigrants 
by  supposedly  Mormon  outlaws. 

The  three  new  arrivals  listened  for  awhile, 
Jack,  the  youngest,  a  strapping  red  haired 
youth,  turned  and  looked  apprehensively  at 
his  companions,  and  asked : 

“  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  Is  he  try¬ 
ing  to  frighten  the  people?  ” 
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“  He  must  be,”  replied  the  Captain,  “  for 
if  half  he  says  is  so,  then  many  in  this  crowd 
will  reach  their  happy  hunting  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  journey  is  over.” 

“  Wall,  it  don't  look  like  we  was  ever 
a-goin’  to  git  started.  A  feller  jist  told  me 
that  he  has  been  waitin'  here  fer  over  a 
month,”  said  Anderson,  the  eldest  of  the 
three. 

“  Why  don't  they  go  on?  ” 

“  He  says  they  can't  git  across  the  river. 
They's  only  two  ferries,  an'  more  people 
cornin’  every  day.  They  all  hev  their  wagons 
lined  up  in  front  waitin'  their  turn,  an’  we 
will  have  to  do  the  same.” 

“  Then  I  guess  that  dust  the  bartender 
just  showed  me  will  be  the  only  gold  we'll 
ever  see,”  replied  the  Captain. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  spoke  a  suave, 
smooth  voice  behind  them.  “  I  am  on  my 
way  to  California,  and  wish  to  join  some 
train.  There  is  a  party  here  who  wants  to 
sell  his  place  in  the  line  as  he  has  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  Says  he  is  afraid  of  being  scalped. 
I  have  nothing  but  a  couple  of  horses  and  a 
roll  of  bedding,  and  if  you  will  let  me  accom- 
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pany  you  and  board  with  you,  I  will  buy  this 
man  out  and  we  can  get  started  tomorrow  if 
you  wish.” 

When  the  stranger  had  ceased  speaking, 
he  stood  calmly  conscious  of  himself,  but 
wholly  at  ease,  as  the  two  he  had  addressed 
bent  searching  glances  upon  him.  Indeed, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  almost  chal¬ 
lenging  in  his  attitude,  as  if  he  defied  them 
to  find  a  flaw  in  his  demeanor. 

He  was  dressed  like  themselves,  in  home- 
spun  trousers,  flannel  shirt,  hightopped 
boots,  and  soft  felt  hat,  but  with  what  a  vast 
difference  in  the  effect!  Style,  fit,  and  har¬ 
monizing  colors  combined  to  produce  an  air 
of  elegance,  that  showed  in  strong  relief 
against  the  rudeness  of  his  surroundings, 
and  the  uncouthness  of  the  people. 

Jack  looked  at  him  with  the  frank  and 
open  antagonism  of  the  rural  youth  for  the 
City-bred  man  and  his  clothes,  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Porter,  who  had  seen  more  of  life, 
looked  beyond  the  clothes  to  the  man.  He 
saw  merely  a  handsome  youth,  whose  fine 
skin,  delicate  features,  and  slight  build  made 
him  look  too  young  to  be  venturing  on  such 
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a  hazardous  enterprise.  From  beneath  his 
broad,  open  forehead  and  heavy,  arched 
brows  looked  large  blue  eyes,  fringed  with 
long,  curling  lashes. 

“  Handsome  enough  for  a  girl,”  thought 
Porter,  and  then  aloud  he  said : 

“  You  look  pretty  young  and  tender  to  be 
setting  out  alone  on  such  a  perilous  journey 
as  we  are  undertaking.  What  manner  of 
bringing  up  have  you  had,  and  what  kind  of 
parents,  to  rear  a  son  so  soft  and  sheltered? 
Boys  need  hardship.  It  is  the  alloy  of  expe¬ 
rience  which  tempers  and  hardens  them,  and 
fits  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  world 
when  they  have  reached  manhood.” 

Inwardly  quaking  with  apprehension  at 
this  speech,  the  boy  put  on  a  jaunty  air,  and 
pertly  replied: 

“  I  shall  not  be  alone  if  I  go  with  you;  and 
as  for  my  age,  you  have  younger  people  in 
your  party,  have  you  not  ?  ” 

“  They  are  with  their  parents,  and  I  do 
not  see  yours  anywhere  about.  How  did  you 
ever  get  so  far  from  home?  Your  mother 
must  have  kept  you  pretty  close  to  her  apron 
strings.” 
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“  She  did.  You  see  she  was  disappointed 
when  I  was  born.  She  wanted  a  girl,  so  she 
tried  to  console  herself  by  making  me  as 
much  like  one  as  possible.  That  is  why  I  am 
running  away.” 

“  If  that  is  the  case,  you  can  come  along. 
If  you  have  that  much  intelligence  and  grit, 
we  may  make  a  man  of  you  yet.” 

“  I  hope  so,”  and  with  an  amused  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  he  observed,  half  to  himself,  “  I 
guess  you  will  make  a  man  of  me  if  anything 
can.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  my  name,  it  is  Sin¬ 
clair,”  he  called  after  them,  and  as  he 
watched  them  disappear  in  the  darkness,  he 
voiced  his  relief  aloud : 

“  I’m  glad  that  is  over.  I  thought  for  a 
minute  I  had  spoiled  it  all  by  my  smart-aleck 
reply.  Once  we  get  started  they  will  be  too 
busy  to  think  of  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  their 
train,  even  if  they  find  they  cannot  make  a 
man  of  me ;  but  for  tonight  I  will  stay  away 
from  them,  after  I  find  out  where  they  have 
camped.  So  farewell  to  Aunt  Martha  and 
her  schemes  of  recouping  the  family  fortunes 
by  marrying  me  to  a  fat  and  pudgy  spouse.” 

Captain  Porter  and  his  party  drew  out  to 
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one  side  and  made  camp  on  the  first  conven¬ 
ient  spot  they  found.  Vague  sounds  came  to 
them  through  the  gloom,  and  as  their  per¬ 
spective  widened,  they  looked  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  a  mammoth  picnic  party.  All 
about  them  were  camps  of  every  description. 
Some  had  covered  wagons,  others  tents, 
while  others  were  bivouacked  in  the  open. 
Near  at  hand,  their  gay  blankets  drawn 
closely  about  them,  and  crouching  over  a 
smouldering  fire,  were  a  number  of  Pawnee 
Indians. 

The  newcomers  looked  about  them  with 
growing  wonder,  and  the  youthful  leader, 
after  gazing  at  the  savages  for  a  moment, 
turned  and  cast  an  appraising  eye  over  his 
own  party.  He  smiled  tenderly  as  he  saw  the 
capable  manner  in  which  his  young  bride 
went  about  preparing  their  supper.  Cooking 
over  an  open  fire  is  a  difficult  art,  but  Della 
went  at  it  with  a  spirit  which  set  difficulties 
at  naught.  She  was  rather  hampered  than 
helped  by  her  pretty  sister,  who  paid  but 
little  heed  to  her  work,  using  all  her  wiles 
to  bring  confusion  upon  Jack,  who  so  will¬ 
ingly  fetched  and  carried  for  her.  Somewhat 
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disgusted,  the  Captain  turned  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  the  priest,  and  asked: 

“  Father  Rebout,  why  does  Jack  permit 
Annette  to  tantalize  him  so?  Does  he  not 
know  that  a  man  should  dominate,  and  keep 
a  woman  competing  for  his  favor?  If  he  had 
been  more  daring,  there  would  have  been  a 
double  wedding  before  we  started,  and  that 
saucy  little  miss  would  now  be  cooking  his 
breakfast,  instead  of  making  eyes  at  that 
good  looking  chap  who  is  strolling  past.” 

“  Jack  left  France  when  he  was  too  young 
to  have  learned  the  way  the  men  manage 
things  over  there,  and  in  this  country  there 
are  so  few  women  that  competition  is  keen, 
and  Annette  is  smart  enough  to  know  it. 
Had  she  been  in  the  old  country,  her  father 
would  have  arranged  the  matter  and  all 
would  have  been  satisfied.  But  as  it  is,  she 
is  the  only  unmarried  woman  in  the  party, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  if  she  remains  true 
to  her  promise  to  marry  Jack.” 

“  Possibly  you  are  right  about  them,  but 
look  at  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  what  pos¬ 
sessed  me  to  allow  the  most  shiftless  man  in 
the  whole  village  to  attach  himself  to  our 
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party.  And  Mrs.  Anderson,  see  how  help¬ 
less  and  bewildered  she  is  as  she  tries  to  make 
a  fire  and  cook.  His  oxen  were  far  better 
than  mine  when  we  started,  and  he  ill-used 
them  so  that  they  look  done  up  already.  What 
made  him  want  to  go  to  California  anyway, 
and  drag  that  family  of  little  children 
along?  ” 

“  I  suppose  he  thought  he  needed  a  for¬ 
tune  and  he  is  too  lazy  to  work.” 

“  Too  lazy  to  work!  If  he  survives  until 
he  reaches  California  he  will  have  endured 
more  hardship  and  privations  than  he  would 
have  suffered  in  a  long  life  spent  in  toil  on 
his  farm,”  replied  the  Captain,  while  he 
turned  to  observe  the  movements  of  a  hand¬ 
some  stranger  who  paused  by  the  group  of 
savages. 

“  I  wonder  if  that  young  man  is  going  to 
California  too  ?  He  must  be  a  foreigner,  and 
evidently  thinks  them  a  great  curiosity.” 

“  Yes,  but  in  spite  of  his  clothes,  he 
somehow  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with 
them,”  answered  Father  Rebout,  whose  vo¬ 
cation  taught  him  to  analyze  and  classify 
people  at  a  glance, 
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“  In  what  way?  I  do  not  see  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  them  except  that  his  hair  is  dark.” 

“  He  has  the  same  high  cheek  bones ;  and 
that  wide,  black  hat,  I  am  sure,  conceals  a 
pinched  forehead.  He  does  resemble  the 
Indians,  even  if  his  skin  is  much  whiter  than 
theirs.  If  he  just  had  his  long  hair  pulled 
to  each  side  of  his  face  and  wrapped  with 
buckskin  you  would  notice  the  resemblance 
more  strongly.” 

“  Perhaps  he  is  a  half-breed.  But  let’s  go 
to  supper,  as  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  see  about  getting  some  more  sup¬ 
plies  before  we  start  tomorrow.” 

Soon  the  party  were  picking  their  way 
through  the  muddy  streets  of  the  little  town, 
which  previous  to  the  Western  migration 
had  comprised  but  a  few  rude  dwellings,  but 
where  now,  like  mushrooms  popping  through 
the  ground  overnight,  had  risen  many  shops 
to  accommodate  the  various  trades,  and 
stores  to  supply  the  emigrants  with  every¬ 
thing  needful  for  their  long  journey  across 
the  plains. 

The  place  was  like  a  funnel  into  which 
emigrants  poured  from  every  point  of  the 
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compass.  Here  they  halted  awhile  to  collect 
their  outfits,  then  joined  some  train,  and 
passed  on — a  steady  stream  of  migration 
along  what  the  Indians  poetically  termed 
“  THE  GREAT  MEDICINE  WAY  OF 
THE  PALEFACES/’ 

As  Captain  Porter  and  his  party  made 
their  way  through  the  motley  throng  whose 
restless  units  passed  and  repassed  each  other 
in  seemingly  utter  confusion,  they  came  upon 
the  old  trapper  whom  they  had  seen  upon 
their  arrival.  He  was  standing  in  front  of 
a  booth  where  the  Pawnees  were  gathered. 
Seemingly  becoming  impatient  at  their  slow 
bartering,  or  perhaps  remembering  that  he 
was  white,  and  that  a  white  man  has  an  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  be  served  first,  he  uncere¬ 
moniously  shoved  the  redskins  aside  and 
laid  his  own  pack  of  furs  on  the  counter. 

Annette  clutched  Jack’s  arm  in  terror  as 
the  Indians  began  muttering  and  reaching 
for  their  tomahawks,  but  as  the  old  trapper 
paid  no  heed,  and  began  calmly  to  untie  his 
pack,  she  expressed  her  admiration  for  his 
coolness  and  nerve,  and  fearing  the  Indians 
might  understand  English,  lapsed  into 
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French.  The  soft  tones  of  her  voice  seemed 
to  awaken  some  dormant  chord  in  the  breast 
of  the  old  man,  who  paused  and  listened  for 
an  instant,  looking  about  for  the  speaker. 
When  he  had  detected  her  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  group,  he  turned  to  his  pack  and  began 
to  paw  through  it  much  after  the  manner  of 
a  bear  hunting  for  grubs.  Selecting  a  hand¬ 
some  beaver  skin,  for  which  he  had  evidently 
been  looking,  he  turned  and,  with  a  courtly 
bow,  handed  it  to  Annette,  saying: 

“  Will  Mademoiselle  be  kind  enough  to 
accept  this  little  token  from  one  who  has  not 
heard  his  native  tongue  spoken  by  lips  so 
fair  for  more  years  than  she  has  known?  ” 

But  Annette,  seeing  his  greasy  buckskin 
clothes  and  long,  uncombed  beard,  which 
swept  the  ground  as  he  bowed,  drew  back 
with  an  instinctive  loathing.  As  he  noticed 
the  involuntary  movement,  he  exclaimed, 
much  as  if  speaking  to  a  child: 

“  La  petite  is  afraid !  Long  ago,  the 
demoiselles  of  France  were  afraid,  too,  but 
not  from  the  same  cause.  La  Touraine  was 
then  a  gay  cavalier,  and  they  trembled  for 
fear  he  would  smile  on  some  other.  But  here 
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comes  one  from  whom  la  petite  will  not  turn 
away  with  shrinking,”  said  he,  clutching  at 
the  sleeve  of  a  young  man  who  was  passing 
through  the  crowd. 

“  Here,  my  boy.  You  are  just  from  Paris ; 
perhaps  you  will  know  how  to  present  this 
little  gift  of  mine  to  la  petite  so  that  she  will 
accept,  and  make  my  old  heart  glad,”  and 
he  handed  the  soft  furs  to  the  tall  young  man 
in  whom  Annette  had  been  so  interested  as 
he  strolled  by  their  camp  that  evening. 

“  Mademoiselle  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
refuse  the  gift  of  an  old  man,  who  offers  it 
as  a  small  tribute  to  her  beauty  and  charm  ?  ” 
observed  the  young  man  with  a  polite  bow, 
as  he  held  out  the  beaver  skin.  Before 
Annette  could  take  it,  Jack  clutched  her  arm 
and  drew  her  away,  saying : 

“  Come,  we  must  hurry,  or  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  the  others.”  Annette  reluctantly 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  away,  protesting  as 
she  went: 

“  What  matter  if  we  did  lose  sight  of  the 
others — we  know  the  way  back  to  camp,  and 
so  do  they.  There  was  no  need  to  be  uncivil.” 
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“  No!”  replied  he,  with  a  rising  inflection 
that  betrayed  his  indignation.  “Since  when 
has  a  daughter  of  a  Bergenot  received  gifts 
from  a  person  introduced  by  a  long-haired 
wild  man?  ” 

“  Never  before  today;  but  she  will  doubt¬ 
less  do  so  many  times  in  the  future,  as  she 
has  left  the  shelter  of  her  home  and  become 
&  pioneer.  That  old  trapper  and  his  class 
were  first  to  blaze  the  trail,  and  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  in  their  footsteps.  Did  you  see  how 
fearlessly  he  shoved  those  Indians  aside? 
Don’t  you  think  such  courage  commands 
respect?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  it  does  not  warrant  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  nephew  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  I  see !  It  is  his  nephew  to  whom 
you  object.” 

“  What  are  you  two  quarreling  over 
now?”  demanded  Della,  whom  they  had 
overtaken;  and  then,  as  if  the  matter 
were  too  common  an  occurrence  to  call  for 
discussion,  she  continued : 

“  Look  at  those  Mexicans — what  coarse 
features  they  have.  No  wonder  they  are  so 
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little  if  they  started  wearing  those  heavy 
hats  when  young.” 

“  Here  is  the  blacksmith's  shop,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Captain  Porter.  “  Jack  and  I  will 
stop  and  see  about  getting  our  wagons 
repaired,  while  you  girls  visit  the  stores  and 
get  what  we  need.  We  will  hunt  you  up 
when  we  are  ready  to  go  back  to  camp.” 


II 
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Dawn  was  just  breaking  as  the  ferries, 
bearing  Captain  Porter  and  his  party,  with 
much  creaking  and  groaning  launched  out 
from  shore.  The  sun  was  tinting  the  East 
with  bright,  prismatic  colors,  as  they  landed 
on  the  other  side,  and  started  on  their  long 
journey.  The  white  covered  prairie  schooners 
lurched  from  side  to  side  as  the  wheels  sank 
hub  deep  into  the  soft  mud  of  the  bank. 

Long  ago,  Annette  had  found  riding  in 
the  wagon  with  Jack  far  more  interesting 
than  sitting  demurely  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
Captain’s  wagon.  Jack,  to  make  the  most  of 
the  Heaven  sent  opportunity  to  woo  this  most 
illusive  maiden,  quickly  trained  his  oxen  to 
keep  the  road  with  little  guidance  from  him. 
When  they  left  the  ferry  well  behind,  and 
his  team  had  settled  down  to  their  slow,  plod¬ 
ding  walk,  he  climbed  up  into  the  seat  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 
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“  There,”  he  said,  “  they  can  get  along 
now  by  themselves,  and  give  me  some  time 
to  rest.  Those  poor  fellows  ahead  with  the 
young  oxen — I  pity  them,  having  to  walk 
this  hot  day  in  all  that  dust.,,  Missing  her 
ready  response,  he  turned  to  see  her  looking 
back  and  waving  her  hand  to  a  lot  of  people 
gathered  on  the  river  bank,  her  eyes  moist 
with  unshed  tears. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  exclaimed  he, 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  Annette  the  invincible 
weeping. 

“  It  is  the  people  we  bought  out.  They  are 
going  back  and  I  have  sent  letters  and  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  folks  at  home.,, 

“  You  said  good-bye  so  cheerfully,  and 
have  been  so  light  hearted  all  the  time  that 
I  thought  you  did  not  mind  leaving.” 

“  I  suppose  I  have  seemed  a  heartless  little 
wretch,  but  it  was  the  excitement,  and  the 
trip  so  far  has  seemed  like  one  long  picnic. 
Writing  all  those  letters  has  awakened  me 
to  the  fact  that  I  am  far  from  home,  and  that 
I  am  not  going  back  for  a  long,  long  time. 
In  fact  I  probably  shall  never  return.  When 
I  said  good-bye  I  was  still  amid  familiar  sur- 
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roundings,  and  the  trip  to  California  seemed 
something  vague,  indefinite.  Now,  I  have 
a  strange  feeling  of  leaving  all  things  behind 
me,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  my  carefree, 
happy  youth  is  going  with  it,  never  to 
return.,, 

As  they  traveled  on,  in  spite  of  Jack’s 
effort  to  console  her,  her  depression  grew. 
At  last,  when  they  reached  the  top  of  an 
extremely  long  hill,  he  called  her  attention 
to  the  train  of  wagons  strung  out  in  front 
of  them. 

There  were  about  twenty  in  all.  Some 
were  drawn  by  horses,  others  by  mules,  and 
many  of  them  by  oxen,  still  new  to  the  yoke. 

“  It  looks  like  a  worm  crawling  slowly 
along,”  said  Annette  after  watching  them  a 
moment.  “  What  are  those  specks  in  the 
distance  ?  ” 

“  Those  are  some  people  who  crossed  be¬ 
fore  us.  Every  kind  of  a  vehicle  in  use  since 
the  Flood  seems  to  have  been  pressed  into 
service  in  this  mad  rush  after  gold.” 

“  Yes,  and  even  to  me,  many  of  the  parties 
appear  to  be  but  poorly  equipped.  Look  at 
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those  two  just  ahead  of  us.  What  are  they 
trying  to  do — sail  a  ship  on  the  desert  ?  ” 

“No!”  laughed  Jack.  “  They  are  two 
separate  outfits.  The  man  in  front  has  rigged 
a  sail  on  his  hand-cart,  and  with  that  help  is 
hoping  to  pull  the  cart  himself.  It  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  good  load  for  him,  even  with  the 
wind  to  help,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  will 
do  when  it  is  calm.  The  one  just  ahead  of 
him  is  a  young  Jew,  fresh  from  the  old 
country.  He  has  thrown  some  groceries  and 
cooking  utensils  into  a  wheel-barrow  and  is 
trundling  it  along.  He  is  perfectly  confident 
he  will  get  through.  He  has  no  idea  how  far 
it  is  to  California,  but  thinks  that  as  he  has 
come  so  far  into  America  already  that  the 
gold  country  cannot  be  much  farther  on. 
When  I  told  him  it  was  over  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  he  looked  at  me  blankly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  exclaimed,  ‘  Fadder  Abraham,  vat 
a  coundry.  ’  Several  of  the  others  heard  him, 
and  now  they  call  him  that.” 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  young  man  on 
a  coal  black  horse  came  dashing  past  their 
wagon. 
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“  Who  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Annette. 

“  That  is  Sinclair.  He  is  that  fresh  kid 
who  ran  away  from  home.  He  came  back 
with  us  last  night  after  you  went  to  bed.” 
And  Jack  studied  Annette’s  face  as  she 
watched  the  retreating  horseman,  to  see  if 
in  this  young  New  Yorker  he  could  expect 
to  find  a  rival. 

When  they  halted  for  lunch,  Captain 
Porter  approached  and  introduced  Sinclair, 
who  made  Annette  a  courtly  bow,  and  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  observed : 

“  When  I  pictured  this  trip  to  California, 
the  vision  in  my  mind’s  eye  was  of  a  long 
desert  trail,  barren  and  desolate.  But  if 
beauty  condescends  to  grace  the  way,  I  know 
that  no  matter  what  the  future  may  hold  of, 
hardship,  the  present,  at  least,  will  be 
pleasant.” 

“  As  for  beauty,”  said  Annette,  who  was 
keen  enough  to  detect  a  subtle  note  of  mock¬ 
ery  in  the  young  man’s  voice,  “  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  pleased  that  you  come  in  the  guise  of  a 
man,  or  my  poor  charms  would  be  entirely 
eclipsed.  But  as  it  is,  we  should  not  quarrel,” 
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“  Far  from  it,”  agreed  Sinclair.  “  It  is 
beastly  dull,  riding  back  there  in  the  dust, 
herding  those  stupid  cattle  and  horses.  I  have 
another  horse.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  join  me 
for  the  afternoon?  It  seemed  to  me  when  I 
passed  your  wagon  this  morning,  that  you 
were  finding  the  trip  as  dull  as  I  was.” 

At  this  anything  but  flattering  implication, 
Annette  looked  nervously  at  her  companion 
of  the  morning.  Jack’s  face  flamed  red,  and 
his  eyes  narrowed  to  pin-points,  but  although 
he  looked  as  if  he  was  bursting  with  rage,  he 
merely  scowled,  and  as  he  turned  his  back 
upon  them,  she  replied : 

“  I  have  always  heard  that  misery  loves 
company.  You  probably  were  judging  my 
state  of  mind  from  your  own.  I  was  not  at 
all  bored.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  being  most 
delightfully  entertained  by  a  description  of 
the  different  people  in  the  train.  It  seems  to 
me  I  was  told  something  about  a  fresh  kid 
who  had  run  away  from  home,  but  since 
hearing  your  gallant  speeches,  I  am  sure  it 
could  not  be  you  of  whom  we  were  speaking.” 
Then,  seeing  Jack  was  chuckling  at  Sin¬ 
clair’s  crestfallen  appearance,  she  rejoined: 
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“  But  I  think  I  shall  join  you,  lest  my  com¬ 
panion  of  this  morning  become  too  much  set 
up  over  my  refusal.” 

“  And  I  suppose  that  speech  is  intended  to 
keep  me  from  being  too  much  set  up  over 
your  acceptance.  I  can  see  that  you  know  all 
the  rules  of  the  game.  The  instinct  must  be 
in-born  in  the  sex.  Miss  Beatrice  Fairfax, 
the  belle  of  New  York’s  most  exclusive  set 
for  four  seasons,  could  not  have  handled  the 
situation  better.” 

As  they  rode  along  at  the  rear  of  the  train, 
Sinclair  entertained  Annette  with  anecdotes 
of  New  York  society,  with  which  he  seemed 
to  be  unusually  familiar  for  a  lad  of  his  age. 
At  last,  in  sheer  joy  at  her  companionship, 
he  exclaimed: 

“  By  Jove !  I  am  glad  that  old  trapper  told 
those  stories  last  night  so  that  those  people 
became  so  frightened  they  were  willing  to 
sell  out,  and  enabled  me  to  purchase  a  place 
in  your  train.  I  would  have  found  it  incred¬ 
ibly  dull  traveling  with  many  of  the  people 
I  saw  around  the  camp.” 

“  Do  you  mean  La  Touraine?  I  wonder 
what  became  of  him  ?  I  looked  all  about  this 
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morning  as  we  crossed.  Have  you  seen  them 
among  the  people  in  the  train  as  you  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  horses  and  oxen  for  the  herd  ?  ” 

“No,  I  have  not  seen  him  in  the  train.  I 
saw  him  and  a  young  man,  whom  I  suppose 
must  have  been  his  nephew,  as  you  say  he 
had  one,  leaving  early  this  morning  with 
those  Pawnee  Indians.  I  saw  Jack  draw  you 
away  from  the  fascinating  personality  last 
night.  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  plays  the 
part  of  the  stern  guardian,  and  wards  off  all 
officious  strangers.  I  would  make  you  wear 
a  mask,  if  I  were  he.,, 

“  How  absurd/’  laughed  Annette. 

As  her  merry  laughter  was  carried  to 
Jack,  who  sat  alone  and  disconsolate  in  his 
wagon,  he  picked  up  his  whip  and  sent  the 
long  lash  curling  over  the  backs  of  his  team, 
startling  them  from  their  drowsy  somno¬ 
lence.  Then  as  Sinclair  rode  out  to  chase 
back  an  ox  which  had  strayed  far  from  the 
trail,  and  Jack  saw  that  both  it  and  the  horse¬ 
man  would  pass  close  to  his  wagon,  an  idea 
flashed  into  his  mind.  He  smiled  grimly  as 
he  climbed  down,  with  his  whip  in  his  hand. 
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The  whip  was  like  those  used  by  all  the 
other  teamsters.  It  had  a  very  short  stock 
and  an  exceedingly  long  lash  made  of  raw- 
hide.  To  handle  this  skillfully  was  a  mark 
of  distinction  among  the  drivers,  and  ever 
since  he  had  started  out,  Jack  had  been  striv¬ 
ing  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art.  Now,  as  if 
merely  practicing,  he  popped  the  whip  from 
time  to  time,  over  the  rear  flanks  of  his  lead 
oxen,  which  were  some  twenty  feet  away, 
and  as  Sinclair  came  galloping  by,  apparently 
losing  mastery  of  the  whip  in  the  excitement 
of  dodging  the  ox,  he  swung  it  backward, 
and  entangled  both  the  horse  and  rider  in 
the  long  lash,  which  struck  them  with  enough 
force  to  carry  a  sharp  sting. 

The  petted  black,  not  being  used  to  such 
treatment,  reared  and  plunged.  Jack  held  on 
to  his  whip,  and  Sinclair,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  escape,  took  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  off  back¬ 
wards,  while  Annette,  from  her  saddle,  shook 
with  suppressed  laughter.  Sinclair  landed  in 
good  order,  but  suspecting,  from  Annette’s 
merriment,  that  Jack  had  done  it  on  purpose, 
he  feigned  to  be  badly  hurt,  and  allowed  him- 
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self  to  be  led  to  the  Captain’s  wagon.  There, 
with  Annette  to  help  beguile  the  time,  they 
spent  a  much  pleasanter  afternoon  than  they 
would  have  had  riding  after  the  herd. 

When  they  alighted  from  the  wagon  that 
evening,  Jack  was  amazed  to  see  how  far 
they  had  progressed  in  their  friendship. 
They  were  chatting  and  laughing  together 
like  two  girls.  At  last  when  he  saw  Annette 
pick  up  the  bucket  and  start  to  the  creek  for 
water,  he  went  over  and  took  the  bucket  out 
of  her  hand,  and  with  a  scowl  at  Sinclair, 
who  seemed  on  the  point  of  accompanying 
them,  walked  off  with  her  alone.  Without 
speaking  a  word,  he  dug  a  deep  hole  in  the 
sand  of  the  dry  creek,  and  while  waiting  for 
it  to  fill  with  water,  he  turned  to  Annette 
and  said : 

“  Come  with  me.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  But  the  water,”  she  protested.  “  Sin¬ 
clair  will  need  it.” 

“  Let  him  get  it,  then.  Do  you  have  to 
carry  water  for  the  sissy?  Mon  Dieu!  what 
is  the  world  coming  to,  when  a  girl  will  pass 
up  a  full  grown  man  for  a  kid  like  that? 
From  such  conduct,  I  know  what  to  expect 
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of  you  should  there  be  any  other  single  men 
in  this  train.  Come,  let’s  put  an  end  to  such 
foolishness.  I  have  loved  you  for  so  long. 
Ever  since  I  first  saw  you,  a  little,  curly- 
haired  maiden,  playing  in  your  father’s  vine¬ 
yard  in  sunny  France,  I  have  claimed  you 
for  my  sweetheart,  and,  boylike,  showed  my 
affection  by  pulling  your  long  brown  curls. 
All  the  last  winter  I  worked  at  clearing  my 
land,  which  lay  just  back  of  the  village,  and 
out  of  the  longest  and  straightest  logs  built 
my  cabin.  Often  I  tried  to  get  you  to  walk 
out  that  way  with  me  to  see  it,  but  you  teas- 
ingly  put  me  off,  until  at  last  I  heard  you 
were  planning  to  come  on  this  trip.  I,  of 
course,  had  to  follow,  although  I  hated  to 
leave  my  little  house  which  I  had  built  with 
so  much  loving  care.  I  did  not  like  to  think 
of  some  other  woman  sweeping  the  hearth 
and  tending  the  vines  around  the  stoop. 
However,  I  also  feel  the  lure  of  the  trail,  and 
washing  out  gold  by  the  handsfull  sounds 
more  romantic  and  easier  than  chopping  my 
way  through  the  forest  which  covered  my 
prospective  farm,  so  I  am  well  content  with 
that  part. 
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“  Your  father  long  ago  gave  his  consent 
to  our  marriage,  and  would  have  settled  the 
matter  out  of  hand,  according  to  the  custom 
of  France,  whether  you  were  willing  or  not, 
but  I  have  been  too  long  in  America  to  wish 
an  unwilling  bride  thrust  upon  me.  I  saw 
that  you  had  no  thought  of  anything  but  this 
trip,  and  I  dreamed  of  a  wedding  under  the 
stars  and  a  honeymoon  on  the  trail,  where 
we  would  make  our  bed  by  the  light  of  the 
campfire,  and  lie  looking  up  at  the  sky.  Come 
now,  make  my  dream  come  true.  Father 
Rebout  can  marry  us  this  evening.” 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  the  girl's 
head  bent  lower  and  lower,  and  her  lips 
trembled  slightly,  but  whether  with  repressed 
feeling  or  mischief  the  young  man  could  in 
no  wise  determine.  But  as  he  ceased,  quickly 
gathering  her  forces,  she  tossed  her  head 
with  the  light  motion  left  over  from  her 
childhood,  when  she  had  been  wont  to  shake 
back  the  tantalizing  curls,  and  laughed  with 
malicious  coquetry. 

“  Your  declaration  comes  a  little  late.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  the  old  adage,  ‘  Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,’  and  is  there  not  some- 
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thing  about  opportunity  knocking  but  once  ? 
Your  opportunity  was  before  we  left.  I  was 
so  anxious  to  come  that  I  would  readily  have 
married  you,  as  my  father  was  opposed  to 
my  coming,  and  had  I  done  so,  I  no  doubt 
would  have  been  content,  but  now,  you  see, 
there  is  no  necessity.  I  hear  there  are  more 
men  in  California  than  there  are  leaves  upon 
this  tree  under  which  we  are  standing,  and 
each  one  has  a  gold  mine.  I  could  not  think 
of  marrying  you  and  spoiling  my  chances 
with  all  the  rest.  Just  think  of  the  fun  I 
would  miss.  I  really  think  I  shall  marry 
you  sometime,  but  oh,  not  for  ages  yet. 
Won’t  you  be  glad  when  we  get  to  Cali¬ 
fornia?  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  saw  a 
magnificent  rainbow  stretching  across  the 
sky,  and  as  I  looked,  suddenly  there  appeared 
a  huge  pot  at  each  end,  and  on  each  one  was 
written,  ‘  California.’  ” 

“  Gold !  Gold !  It  is  ever  gold  that  lures 
us  onward,”  replied  Jack.  “  When  I  was  but 
so  high  (measuring  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground  with  his  hand),  I  heard  my  father 
and  yours  talking  about  America,  and  it  was 
always  of  the  gold  which  came  so  easily  that 
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they  spoke.  From  the  way  they  talked,  I 
thought  that  it  could  be  picked  up  as  one 
walked  along  the  streets,  or  plucked  like 
cherries  from  a  tree.  So  one  fine  day  we 
all  set  sail,  and  finally  landed  in  America, 
only  to  hear  that  the  gold  was  farther  on. 
Every  boy  and  man  in  the  village  was  crazy 
about  the  subject,  when  we  left,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that,  had  I  been  able  to  get  you 
to  give  up  the  idea,  I  should  have  been  well 
content  to  remain  behind.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  we  will  all  get  scalped  before  we  get  to 
where  it  is.” 

“  Well,  if  any  Indians  come  along,  I  will 
be  safe,  for  as  soon  as  they  see  your  flaming 
locks,  they  will  forget  all  about  me.” 

“  Be  not  so  sure,”  answered  Jack  gravely. 
“  Those  long  brown  braids  which  you  have 
tossed  in  the  face  of  half  the  boys  in  the 
county,  will  perhaps  be  as  much  of  a  lure  to 
the  Indians  as  they  have  been  to  us.  But 
pouf!  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  you.  You  are 
nothing  but  a  heartless  coquette,”  and  then, 
fired  with  jealousy,  he  exclaimed: 
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“  But  you  had  better  have  a  care,  how  you 
trifle  with  any  of  these  men  you  speak  of, 
while  I  am  about.,, 

“  Pouf!  Have  a  care  yourself.  I  shall  do 
as  I  please.”  And  shrugging  her  shoulders 
disdainfully,  she  turned  and  left  him  staring 
angrily  after  her.  She  felt  much  hurt  at  his 
estimate  of  her  character.  She  had  an  in¬ 
tense  desire  to  please,  but  so  far  no  deep 
emotion  had  stirred  her.  She  therefore 
looked  upon  all  lovelorn  girls  with  contempt. 

Jack  stood  moodily  where  she  had  left  him, 
and  when  she  saw  he  was  staring  fixedly  at 
Sinclair,  who,  having  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  water,  had  come  after  it,  she  said: 

“  He  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  duck  him 
in  the  creek.  It  is  lucky  for  Sinclair  that 
there  is  not  enough  water  in  it,  or  he  would. 
There  goes  Father  Rebout.  He  will  reason 
with  Jack  and  save  any  trouble.” 

She  was  right.  The  good  Father  went 
swiftly  along,  as  though  he  scented  trouble. 
His  white  hair  lent  an  air  of  benignity  to  his 
countenance,  but  in  his  eyes  and  faint  lines 
about  his  mouth  were  traces  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  suffering.  Tall,  slender  and  hollow 
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chested,  he  had  a  frail  and  mild  appearance, 
but  his  coal  black  eyes  on  occasion  snapped 
and  sparkled  with  quite  a  worldly  fire.  His 
hair  and  slender  build  gave  an  air  of  feeble¬ 
ness  to  his  appearance  which  his  black  eyes 
and  nervous  walk  belied.  The  latter  was 
greatly  hampered  by  his  flowing  robe.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  this  contradictory  nature  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  physical  makeup  that  gave  him 
such  a  large  understanding  and  sympathy 
with  the  lawless  element  of  which  his  little 
parish  had  been  chiefly  composed.  Whatever 
the  reason,  he  seemed  to  have  an  unusual 
hold  on  the  affections  and  respect  of  the 
people. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  son?  Have  you 
and  Annette  been  having  a  quarrel  ?  ” 

“Quarrel?  Indeed,  Mon  Pere,  you  do 
well  to  be  a  priest  and  forswear  women.  Pve 
a  mind  to  become  one  myself,  and  be  done 
forever  with  the  pestiferous  sex.  Surely 
they  do  rile  a  man  up,  and  while  my  heart  is 
filled  to  bursting  with  love  for  Annette,  at 
the  same  time  I  am  ready  to  fly  at  the  throat 
of  any  man  who  so  much  as  glances  at  her.” 
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“  Ah,  my  son,”  said  the  priest  sadly,  in 
his  eyes  the  look  of  one  who  gazes  back  over 
the  years,  “  if  one  could  only  marshal  all 
the  enemies  of  the  spirit  and  flesh  and  for¬ 
swear  them  all  together,  being  a  priest  would 
be  very  simple.”  Then  as  if  suddenly  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  present,  he  added : 

“  And  women,  especially  such  girls  as 
Annette,  are  restless,  like  that  team  of 
spirited  horses  which  I  have  seen  you  drive 
so  often.  I  noticed  that  you  always  drove 
them  with  a  loose  rein.  The  more  you  held 
them  in,  the  more  they  chafed  and  fretted.,, 

“  A  slack  rein  is  all  very  well,  Father,  but 
it  does  not  do  to  throw  away  the  reins  en¬ 
tirely.  Annette  has  just  told  me  that  she 
will  not  marry  me  until  she  has  inspected 
all  the  men  in  California.” 

“  Well,  my  son,”  replied  the  Father,  in  his 
black  eyes  the  suggestion  of  a  twinkle,  “  you 
had  better  use  a  short  one  and  gradually 
draw  it  in,  until  you  have  her  wild  caperings 
subdued.” 

“  That  I  will,  Father.  She  shall  not  escape 
me.  How  are  you  feeling?  I  have  noticed 
that  your  cough  is  better  lately.  I  do  hope 
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this  trip  will  cure  you,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
going  to  be  rather  a  severe  remedy.” 

“Be  that  as  it  may,  my  son.  When  my 
labors  are  ended  here  on  earth,  I  shall  receive 
my  reward.  However,  I  hope  I  shall  live  to 
reach  my  destination.  There  is  great  work 
to  be  done  there.  Although  members  of  our 
brotherhood  have  been  established  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  years,  still  workers  are  needed  in 
the  camps.  Our  black  robed  brothers  have 
wandered  all  over  the  New  World,  and  in 
the  deep  shadows  of  its  verdant  forests  the 
Te  Deum  and  Laudamus  have  echoed  back 
from  overhanging  cliffs  and  rocky  fast¬ 
nesses.  Sometimes  they  had  wild  Indians 

/ 

for  audience,  and  at  others  only  soft,  pad¬ 
ding  footsteps  in  the  underbrush  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  curious  wild-cat  or 
panther,  who,  seeing  but  unseen,  looked  on 
with  wonder  at  the  solemn  rite,  while  the 
giant  moose  and  elk  tossed  their  broad  ant¬ 
lers  and  whistled  as  the  new  sound  disturbed 
the  ancient  quiet  of  their  feeding  grounds. 
My  soul,  like  theirs,  calls  for  the  open  spaces, 
and  if  I  am  permitted  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  these  saintly  men,  I  shall  be  satis- 
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fied,”  mused  he,  for  a  time  forgetting  all  else 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  heroic  work  of 
his  order.  But  finally  he  drew  his  mind  back 
to  the  present  and  its  needs,  and  he  said : 

“  I  shall  speak  to  Annette,  and  see  if  I  can¬ 
not  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  And  now  a 
word  of  warning.  Do  not  be  too  meek  with 
her.  A  woman  must  be  mastered.  There  is 
a  savage  instinct  lurking  in  the  breast  of 
each  woman,  which  calls  for  a  full  blooded 
mate,  who  will  dominate  her.  The  trip  we 
are  taking  calls  for  strong  men,  and  even 
such  will  have  their  endurance  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  When  that  time  comes,  you  will 
shine,  for  you  are  as  strong  as  one  of  your 
own  oxen,  and  coupled  with  that,  you  have 
the  intelligence  which  will  enable  you  to  con¬ 
serve  your  strength.  So  cheer  up,  and  meet 
Annette  half  way  when  she  shows  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  up.” 


Ill 
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So  well  did  Father  Rebout  perform  the 
office  of  peacemaker,  that  the  next  day 
Annette  again  rode  in  the  wagon  with  Jack. 
The  country  through  which  they  were  pass¬ 
ing  gave  every  evidence  that  they  would  soon 
reach  the  dividing  line  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  great  prairies.  The  trees 
had  given  up  the  struggle  to  maintain  an  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  were  clus¬ 
tered  in  hollows  and  fringed  the  banks  of  the 
numerous  little  creeks.  The  oxen  and  horses, 
being  fresh  and  unwearied,  traveled  along  at 
a  steady  pace.  The  road  was  excellent,  the 
trail  generally  leading  over  high,  rolling 
land,  and  so  far  nothing  had  occurred  to 
delay  them. 

As  they  neared  the  plains  country,  the 
eager  emigrants  kept  straining  their  eyes 
ahead  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  that  region 
of  romance  and  mystery.  At  last,  as  the 
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caravan  was  slowly  creeping  up  a  long  hill, 
Annette  felt  a  sense  of  expectancy  steal  over 
her,  and  upon  looking  up,  saw  the  wagon  in 
front,  which  had  just  then  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  suddenly  disappear  from  view. 
When  they  reached  the  top,  and  while  Jack 
was  locking  the  wheels  together  with  log 
chains  to  keep  the  wagon  from  sliding  down 
the  precipice  too  rapidly,  she  gazed  with 
startled  wonder  at  the  spectacle  before  her. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  world,  and  that  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Desert  rose  to  embrace  her.  It  lay 
around  them  in  self-revealing  openness,  as 
if  Nature,  in  her  spacious  power,  com¬ 
manded  : 

“  Look  about  you.  Here  I  have  nothing 
to  conceal.” 

The  land  lay  spread  before  them  in  flat, 
level  stretches,  carpeted  with  luxuriant 
grass,  or  rolled  away  from  low,  rocky  hills, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  deep  black 
shadows,  made  by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
clouds.  Through  the  center  ran  the  long, 
winding  trail — “  The  Medicine  Way  of  the 
Palefaces.”  Its  soil  was  already  ground  into 
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fine,  pulverized  dust,  which  rose  in  clouds 
and  drifted  back  over  the  caravan.  The  road 
stretched  far  ahead,  so  mysteriously  white 
in  the  hot  glare,  that  the  girl  looked  on  and 
on,  straining  her  eyes  to  see  the  end,  and 
when  the  horizon  shut  off  her  view,  her 
imagination  ran  beyond  and  pictured  to  her 
mind’s  eye  the  road,  a  white  ribbon  of  dust 
running  on  and  on,  mile  after  mile,  until  it 
crossed  the  continent.  She  almost  swooned 
as  she  comprehended  the  immensity  of  the 
distance  yet  to  be  traveled. 

After  a  time,  her  mind  came  back  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  country  around  them, 
and  as  they  slowly  descended  the  hill,  she 
saw  that  each  little  depression  was  gay  with 
prairie  flowers,  which  bloomed  timidly,  close 
to  the  ground,  lest  they  be  swept  away  on  the 
keen  desert  wind,  into  the  endless  plain  be¬ 
yond.  Beds  of  cactus  flaunted  their  red  and 
yellow  waxlike  blossoms,  and  at  intervals, 
which  grew  shorter  as  they  progressed,  were 
long  black  mounds  of  dirt,  which  covered  the 
travelers  who  had  already  succumbed  to  the 
rigors  of  the  trail  or  some  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  in  their  constitution.  Prairie  dogs 
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barked  saucily  from  their  little  round  dens, 
and  now  and  then  large  herds  of  antelope 
circled  curiously  around  the  caravan,  and, 
as  someone  ventured  a  shot,  dashed  madly 
away,  their  white  tails  held  straight  up  like 
a  flag  of  truce.  Annette  watched  them  idly 
for  a  time,  and  then  her  mind  reverted  to 
the  people  of  the  train.  When  she  had  passed 
them  swiftly  in  review,  she  thought  of  the 
numbers  yet  waiting  at  the  river,  and  mar¬ 
veled  that  such  a  multitude  could  be  actuated 
by  the  same  motive. 

Suddenly,  against  the  spacious  back¬ 
ground  of  blue  sky,  an  Indian  loomed, 
apparently  having  climbed  to  the  top  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  His  gay  blanket 
and  spotted  pony  gave  life  and  detail  to  the 
landscape.  Sole  monarch  of  a  kingdom 
which  extended  far  beyond  the  distant 
horizon,  he  looked  with  melancholy  dignity 
down  upon  the  caravan  steadily  and  relent¬ 
lessly  encroaching  on  his  domain.  Perhaps 
a  chill  of  premonition  ran  over  him,  for  as 
he  drew  his  blanket  closer  about  him,  both 
horse  and  rider  seemed  to  droop  with  an  air 
of  deep  dejection. 
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“  He  looks  as  if  the  sight  of  us  made  him 
feel  blue ”  remarked  Annette  with  quick 
sympathy. 

“  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  did.  He  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  know  there  were  as  many  people 
in  the  world  as  he  has  seen  pass  along  this 
trail  since  Oregon  and  California  opened  to 
settlement.  And  now  the  gold  fever  is  bring¬ 
ing  out  more.” 

“  Isn’t  that  the  old  trapper,  La  Tou- 
raine?”  asked  Annette,  as  another  figure 
appeared  beside  the  Indian,  and  as  another 
Indian  rode  out  behind  the  trapper,  she 
added :  “  I  suppose  his  nephew  must  have 

returned  to  Paris.  Do  you  suppose  they  are 
friendly?  ” 

“  They  are  all  friendly  when  they  see  the 
train  is  too  large  to  attack.  There  they  come 
now,  and  the  caravan  is  beginning  to  draw 
out  toward  the  creek.  I  guess  the  Captain 
thinks  we  had  better  be  on  the  safe  side.” 

Soon  they  reached  the  creek,  and  the 
wagons  were  drawn  up  one  behind  the  other, 
forming  a  large  circle  about  ninety  feet  in 
diameter.  The  tents  were  pitched  inside  this 
and  the  fires  built.  The  children  huddled 
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close  to  their  parents  as  the  Indians  swarmed 
about  the  camp,  begging.  They  were  loud  in 
their  demands  for  tobacco  and  firewater,  and 
the  frightened  emigrants  sought  to  pacify 
them  by  giving  them  various  articles  from 
their  wagons. 

As  Jack  and  Annette  were  about  to  climb 
down  from  their  wagon,  an  old  Indian 
stopped  and  looked  appraisingly  at  Annette. 
Then  pointing  to  a  fat  squaw  who  was  riding 
a  meagre  pony,  asked : 

“  Swap  squaws?  ”  and  when  Jack  laugh¬ 
ingly  shook  his  head,  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment  as  though  he  did  not  wish  to  seem 
too  eager  for  a  trade,  and  then  craftily 
pointed  to  the  two  little  snake-eyed  girls 
seated  behind  the  squaw,  and  said : 

“  Me  throw  in  papooses.” 

“  Throw  in  pony,  too  ?  ” 

“  No!  ”  answered  the  old  man,  positively. 
“  White  squaw  need  that.  Paleface  no  walk- 
a-heap.  Get  heap  tired.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that?  ”  asked  Jack 
in  surprise.  “  Who  says  an  Indian  does  not 
show  consideration  for  his  wives  ?  ”  And 
then,  turning  to  Annette,  he  asked  teasingly : 
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“  Shall  I  trade  ?”  As  he  looked  at  her, 
terror  chased  the  half-formed  smile  from 
her  face,  and  with  an  exclamation  she 
quickly  shrank  farther  back  into  the  wagon. 
Turning  to  see  the  cause,  he  saw  the  old 
squaw,  who,  being  evidently  enraged  or  pos¬ 
sibly  jealous,  was  brandishing  a  tomahawk 
at  Annette.  Just  as  Jack  threw  his  body  in 
front  of  her  to  shield  her,  another  Indian 
rode  up  from  behind  and  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  squaw  firmly,  as  she  was  about  to 
throw  the  hatchet,  saying  coolly  and  reassur- 
ingly : 

“  Bonne  soir,  Mademoiselle.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  you  again.”  Annette 
and  Jack  could  only  stare  at  him  in  speech¬ 
less  wonder,  and  as  if  to  enlighten  them,  he 
said: 

“  Has  Mademoiselle  so  soon  forgotten  the 
introduction  at  Kanesville  to  the  young  man 
from  Paris?  ” 

Annette  looked  at  the  Indian,  whose  long, 
lithe  body  was  clad  in  fringed  buckskin,  his 
face  painted  in  hideous  stripes,  and  his  hair 
pulled  to  each  side  of  his  face  and  wound 
with  a  red  buckskin  thong  exactly  like  the 
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others  about  her,  and  wondered  how  he  came 
to  be  addressing  her  in  French  and  referring 
to  the  incident  at  the  village.  At  last  she 
found  words  to  reply : 

“  But  that  was  a  young  man  handsomely 
dressed,  and  you - ?  ” 

“  But  the  two  are  one,”  and  as  she  looked 
her  unbelief,  he  continued :  “  There  is  my 

J  90 

uncle,  La  Touraine.  Perhaps  the  sight  of 
him  will  convince  you.” 

“  But  why  this  disguise?  ” 

“  This  costume  is  not  a  disguise.  It  is  one 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  me.  As  much  or 
more  than  the  one  you  saw  me  wearing  the 
other  day.  For  although  I  was  just  from 
France,  as  my  uncle  informed  you,  I  still 
glory  in  the  fact  that  I  am  an  Indian.  I  am 
on  my  way  to  join  my  mother’s  people,  the 
Blackfeet,  who  live  in  the  mountains  many 
miles  from  here.” 

At  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say,  Annette 
finally  turned  to  Jack,  and  half  in  explana¬ 
tion,  said: 

“  This  is  the  gentleman,  Monsieur  Tou¬ 
raine,  whom  we  met  in  the  town  a  few  days 
ago.” 
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“  Gentleman !  ”  sniffed  Jack,  jumping 
down  from  his  wagon  and  beginning  to  un¬ 
hitch  his  oxen.  “  Yes,  he  looks  like  one,” 
and  calling  to  Father  Rebout,  who  was  pass¬ 
ing,  he  said  contemptuously : 

“  Here,  Father,  is  a  subject  for  you.  An 
Indian  who  says  he  is  just  from  gay.  Paris. 
If  that  is  not  a  combination  suitable  for  a 
priest,  I  never  saw  one.  You  had  better  take 
him  in  charge  and  make  him  confess.  I  am 
sure  he  needs  it.” 

Although  Jack  spoke  in  English,  the 
Indian  sensed  the  contempt  from  his  tone, 
and  his  eyes  blazed  at  the  insult.  It  was  well 
for  Jack  that  Father  Rebout,  whose  creed 
knew  no  race  or  color,  approached  and  court¬ 
eously  invited  the  Indian  to  accompany  him. 
After  plying  him  with  questions  for  awhile, 
he  returned  to  where  Jack  was  helping 
Annette  make  a  fire,  and  to  their  curious 
inquiries,  stated: 

“  He  says  he  is  a  half-breed,  and  that  his 
father  was  a  French  nobleman,  brother  of 
La  Touraine,  the  trapper.” 

“  That  dirty  old  man  a  nobleman?  ”  asked 
Annette. 
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“  He  is  of  noble  birth.  There  are  many 
such  whom  the  love  of  adventure  has  driven 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  seems 
that  this  young  man's  father  fell  heir  to  the 
estates,  and  when  he  was  called  back  to 
France,  he  took  with  him  his  beautiful  Indian 
squaw  and  her  young  son." 

“  But  what  does  he  call  himself,  and  why 
is  he  here?  ” 

“  He  says  his  name  is  l’Aiglon  Rouge,  or 
Red  Eagle,  as  the  English  translation  of  it 
would  be." 

As  soon  as  the  odor  of  cooking  food 
floated  out  on  the  evening  air,  the  Indians 
gathered  about  the  kettles  and  began  helping 
themselves  to  whatever  they  found,  while 
the  terrified  women  stood  back,  afraid  to 
voice  a  protest.  As  they  saw  the  look  of  fear 
on  the  faces  of  the  people,  the  savages  grew 
bolder,  and  began  making  threatening  ges¬ 
tures  with  their  tomahawks.  Annette  shrank 
closer  to  Jack,  and  as  he  was  reassuring  her, 
the  old  trapper  approached  and  advised : 

“  Ze  peoples  zey  make  ze  Indians  see  zey 
haf  ze  fear.  Zen  ze  Indian  he  get  ver  brave. 
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Make  ze  peoples  look  lak  zey  no  have  ze  fear, 
and  ze  Indian  he  be  ver  good.” 

“  All  right,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,”  said 
Jack,  who  repeated  the  advice  of  the  trapper 
to  the  Captain,  and  both  went  about  among 
the  people,  urging  them  to  go  about  their 
work  as  usual  and  put  on  a  bold  front. 

As  soon  as  the  Captain  had  his  tent  pitched 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  large  cot¬ 
tonwood  tree,  he  called  Jack  to  help  him 
gather  dry  twigs  to  make  a  huge  bonfire 
which  would  throw  a  bright  light  all  around 
the  camp  and  prevent  any  of  the  Indians 
from  creeping  upon  them  unawares.  Soon 
the  yellow  flames  were  snapping  and  pop¬ 
ping,  licking  hungrily  at  the  green  leaves 
which  hung  so  tantalizingly  above  them. 

One  by  one  the  emigrants  gathered  about 
the  center  of  light.  When  they  were  all 
assembled,  someone  suggested  that  they  have 
a  dance.  One  of  the  men  returned  to  his 
wagon  and  hunted  out  a  battered  violin,  and 
soon,  lively  backwoods  tunes  floated  out  on 
the  evening  air.  The  emigrants  felt  their 
cramped  limbs  and  joints  beginning  to  loosen 
up.  A  space  was  quickly  cleared  in  front  of 
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the  fire,  and  the  Captain  led  Della  out  and 
called  for  couples  to  join  in  a  quadrille.  As 
the  couples  whirled  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  a  frontier  dance,  and  stamped 
down  the  weeds  and  grasses  with  their  heavy, 
hob-nailed  boots,  the  moon,  which  had  so 
long  looked  down  upon  the  savage  orgies 
and  war  dances  of  the  Indians,  peeped  from 
behind  a  cloud  and  threw  fantastic  shadows. 

Annette,  being  the  youngest  and  prettiest, 
was  eagerly  sought  by  one  partner  after  an¬ 
other.  Sinclair  claimed  her  time  after  time, 
and  Annette  was  surprised  to  find  that,  while 
he  was  a  good  dancer,  he  often  seemed  to  be 
confused  when  leading.  At  last,  somewhat 
annoyed,  she  asked: 

“  What  is  the  matter?  You  act  as  if  you 
had  never  led  before.  Did  your  mother  put 
a  ball  dress  on  you  and  make  you  dance  with 
men  as  well  as  keep  you  tied  to  her  apron 
strings  ?  ” 

“  It  is  these  quadrilles.  They  are  different 
from  any  I  ever  danced,  and  the  ground  is 
rough, ”  replied  he,  and  seemed  relieved 
when  Annette  seemed  to  accept  his  explana¬ 
tion  without  further  comment.  As  the  next 
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was  the  Lancers,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
to  dance  it,  he  went  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle  of  light  where  the  Indians  were  sitting. 
He  paused  near  Red  Eagle,  who  was  talking 
fluently  with  Father  Rebout  in  French.  Red 
Eagle  turned  to  Sinclair  and  spoke  pleasantly 
to  him,  but  seeing  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  him,  he  made  an  attempt  at  English. 
All  of  that  language  he  knew,  he  had  picked 
up  on  his  way  west.  The  trip  on  the  train 
had  yielded  a  few  words.  He  had  added  to 
these  in  the  saloons  at  Kanesville,  and  had 
listened  to  his  red  brethren  when  they  ad¬ 
dressed  the  whites.  So,  after  a  little  thought, 
he  put  these  words  together  with  a  somewhat 
startling  result. 

“  Little  white  squaw  heap  dam  pretty,” 
observed  he,  as  if  being  sure  that  subject 
would  be  agreeable  to  Sinclair. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  replied  Sinclair,  striving 
to  suppress  a  laugh.  Finding  it  impossible, 
and  not  being  sure  what  the  outcome  would 
be  if  he  yielded  to  the  impulse,  he  decided  it 
would  be  best  to  get  out  of  the  dangerous 
neighborhood,  and  hurried  off  to  recount  to 
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Annette  Red  Eagle's  most  sincere  if  some¬ 
what  profane  compliment. 

Red  Eagle,  feeling  snubbed,  became  silent, 
and  paid  little  heed  to  Father  Rebout's  dis¬ 
course.  He  watched  Annette  as  she  tripped 
lightly  through  the  dances,  and  the  fire  in 
his  eyes  grew  or  lessened  in  intensity  as 
admiration  gave  place  to  jealous  envy  of  the 
men  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  her 
partners.  He  had  an  impulse  to  go  up  and 
ask  her  to  dance,  but  remembering  her 
shrinking  from  him  when  she  saw  him 
dressed  as  an  Indian,  he  did  not  attempt  it, 
and  for  a  moment  he  regretted  that  he  was 
not  in  the  conventional  garb  in  which  she 
first  saw  him.  As  he  tried  to  content  himself 
with  seeing  her  claimed  by  one  partner  after 
another,  it  was  then  that  the  spark  was  im¬ 
planted  which  was  afterwards  to  cause  so 
much  trouble  to  them  all  and  endanger  the 
life  of  the  girl  who  laughed  and  danced  so 
heedlessly  with  her  companions. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  and  the  grass 
being  good,  they  planned  to  start  a  little  later 
than  usual,  so  as  to  allow  the  stock  time  to 
graze.  Father  Rebout  took  advantage  of  this 
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halt  to  say  Mass.  The  tent  had  already  been 
packed  on  the  wagon,  so  the  service  was  held 
under  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  cot¬ 
tonwood,  with  only  a  box  for  an  altar. 

As  the  sun,  a  luminous  copper  ball,  peeped 
over  the  bluff,  the  congregation  began  to 
assemble.  The  leaves  of  the  cottonwood 
rustled  fitfully  in  the  light  breeze,  and  a 
golden  Oriole  voiced  his  silvery  throated  lay 
as  he  swung  back  and  forth  on  a  twig.  A 
slanting  ray  passed  through  the  leaves,  and 
Father  Rebout  stepped  under  it  the  better  to 
read  his  text.  It  illuminated  his  white  head, 
and  showed  up,  in  strong  relief,  his  slight 
figure,  clad  in  the  rude  garments  of  coarse 
gray  cloth  common  to  his  order.  Around  his 
waist  was  a  cord  knotted  in  front,  and  at  the 
back  was  a  peaked  hood  to  be  drawn  over  his 
head.  His  naked  feet  were  thrust  into 
wooden  sandals  an  inch  thick. 

As  he  looked  over  the  congregation  which 
sat  around  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  and 
saw  Red  Eagle  and  two  other  Indians  sitting 
on  the  outskirts,  all  the  missionary  zeal  in 
him  awoke.  An  unbaptized  savage  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  direct  challenge  of  the  devil,  and 
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his  voice,  which  was  a  deep  bass,  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  frail  appearance, 
rolled  resonantly  forth  in  song  and  prayer. 

Annette,  who  for  some  reason  was  late, 
hastened  up  as  the  service  commenced,  and 
not  wishing  to  attract  attention  to  her  tardi¬ 
ness,  knelt  down  close  to  where  Red  Eagle 
was  sitting.  He  caught  his  breath  with  sur¬ 
prise,  when  he  saw  her  so  close  to  him,  and 
as  she  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer,  or  slipped 
the  beads  of  her  rosary  through  her  little 
fingers,  he  watched  each  movement  with  an 
all  consuming  admiration.  His  face  seemed 
to  sadden  as  he  thought  that  this  beautiful 
being  was  soon  to  pass  out  of  his  life,  and 
then,  as  if  an  idea  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  he  looked  from  her  to  his  savage  com¬ 
panions,  as  if  weighing  one  against  the 
other.  The  lines  of  his  face  set,  as  if  he  had 
come  to  some  resolve,  and  Father  Rebout, 
who  had  been  watching  him,  attributed  the 
change  of  countenance  to  his  eloquence,  and 
so  redoubled  his  efforts.  When  the  train  had 
started  and  he  looked  up  and  saw  that  the 
horseman,  who  galloped  up  to  the  wagon 
in  which  he  and  Annette  were  seated,  was 
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Red  Eagle,  the  good  man  was  sure  he  had 
made  a  convert. 

“  Are  you  going  to  travel  with  us  ?  ”  asked 
Annette,  in  surprise. 

“  Oui !  ”  assented  the  Indian,  and  then,  as 
if  he  thought  the  act  needed  justification,  he 
continued:  “  I  go  to  join  my  brothers,  the 
Blackfeet,  whose  village  is  in  the  Rockies 
beyond  Fort  Laramie.  La  Touraine  also  is 
here.  Mademoiselle  shall  be  the  guiding  star 
which  shall  lead  me  to  my  people.” 

“  Your  guiding  star?  Then  I  should  hope 
to  lead  you  to  something  higher  than  a  sav¬ 
age  tribe  and  a  wigwam.”  Then,  fearing  to 
appear  uncivil,  she  asked : 

“  But  is  that  all  your  outfit  ?  ”  looking  at 
the  bundle  which  was  packed  on  a  single 
horse  and  driven  along  by  La  Touraine. 

“  Is  it  not  enough  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  But  where  are  your  bed  and  pro¬ 
visions?  ” 

With  a  sweeping  gesture  which  embraced 
the  surrounding  landscape  and  infinite  space 
beyond,  he  said,  combining  instinctively  the 
dreamy  poetry  of  the  Indian  with  the  flowery 
French  language: 
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“  My  food — it  is  always  to  be  had  by  the 
simple  drawing  of  my  bow,  and  the  starry 
sky  above  me  is  my  blanket.”  Gesture  and 
speech  both  proclaimed  his  Indian  blood 
more  strongly  than  his  features,  which  now 
stood  out  in  strong  relief,  and  made  Annette 
wonder  how  she  had  not  happened  to  detect 
his  mixed  breed  when  she  saw  him  in  the 
river  town. 

“  I  should  think  a  cloud  would  make  a 
rather  chilly  blanket,”  replied  Annette  with 
a  laugh. 

“  Oui,  but  I  shall  be  warmed  by  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  smiles  of  Mademoiselle  Annette,” 
observed  he,  with  engaging  humor,  now  that 
she  had  rediscovered  the  courtier  beneath  the 
Indian  garb  and  was  meeting  his  advances 
in  a  friendly  manner. 


IV 
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Day  after  day  slipped  by,  and  the  travelers 
settled  into  a  regular  routine.  Each  morning 
and  night  they  made  and  broke  camp  with 
greater  facility.  Few  incidents  occurred  to 
break  the  monotonous  resemblance  which 
one  day  on  the  prairie  bears  to  another,  and 
the  eager  impatience  to  be  at  their  journey's 
end  was  lulled  into  quiet  somnolence  by  the 
long,  hot  days  of  drowsing  along  in  the 
slowly  moving  wagons. 

They  were  now  well  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  their  road  led  through  a  region 
occupied  by  hostile  tribes,  who  watched  them 
with  an  energy  and  stealth  possible  only  to 
an  Indian.  In  every  little  ravine  were  lurk¬ 
ing  foes,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  waylay 
them;  unseen  enemies  watched  them  every 
moment  from  behind  piles  of  rocks  or  shrubs 
on  the  hilltops,  hoping  always  to  surprise 
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them,  steal  their  horses,  and  if  possible  take 
their  scalps. 

This  necessitated  being  ever  on  the  alert 
and  keeping  a  constant  lookout  day  and 
night.  The  men  took  turns  standing  guard 
at  night,  but  by  day  the  duty  fell  on  the  ones 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  saddle 
horses.  Captain  Porter's  party  had  five  extra 
horses,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Sinclair,  and 
as  it  was  a  pleasant  break  in  their  daily  life, 
they  all  took  turns  ridipg  horseback.  To  La 
Touraine  and  Red  Eagle  fell  the  agreeable 
task  of  supplying  the  train  with  meat,  and 
they  were  always  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  game.  When  there  was  enough 
meat  on  hand  they  would  do  scout  duty. 

One  afternoon,  Jack  and  Red  Eagle,  with 
their  long  rifles  resting  across  their  saddles, 
were  galloping  to  and  fro  about  the  course 
of  advance,  with  eyes  for  everything,  while 
to  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  trailing  the  extra 
horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  emigrants, 
rode  Sinclair  and  Annette.  Herding  was  a 
duty  which  fell  often  to  Sinclair’s  lot,  as  he 
was  considered  too  inexperienced  to  be  a 
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scout,  and  Annette  found  riding  horseback 
an  agreeable  pastime. 

But  on  this  afternoon  she  did  not  seem  to 
find  it  as  exhilarating  as  usual.  Jack  had 
been  moody  and  cross  of  late,  and  she  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  her  peace  with 
him.  Then,  too,  there  was  Red  Eagle  at  the 
front,  and  when  he  looked  at  her  with  the 
smouldering  fire  in  his  eyes,  or  paid  her  one 
of  his  extravagant  compliments,  she  thrilled 
in  a  manner  she  had  never  experienced  be¬ 
fore.  Suddenly  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
riding  ahead  and  joining  them,  and  said: 

“  It  is  too  slow  for  anything,  riding  along 
here  in  the  rear.  I  am  going  up  front  for 
awhile.,, 

“  What  base  ingratitude/’  replied  Sin¬ 
clair.  “  If  I  had  not  yielded  to  your  en¬ 
treaties  and  let  you  have  the  horse,  then  you 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  me 
ride  by  your  wagon  now  and  then,  and  help 
you  while  away  the  time.  Now  you  desert 
me  for  something  more  exciting/* 

“  You  are  not  the  first  man  whose  gen¬ 
erosity  has  been  imposed  upon/*  retorted  she, 
puzzling  over  the  baffling  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
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“  I  do  believe  you  are  making  fun  of  me 
all  the  time.  There  is  always  that  look  in 
your  eyes,  as  though  you  have  some  secret 
which  you  find  a  constant  source  of  diver¬ 
sion.  Anyway,  I  am  going.  It  seems  so  much 
more  picturesque  to  be  at  the  front,  scanning 
the  country  for  lurking  enemies,  than  here 
at  the  rear,  driving  these  sleepy  cattle  and 
horses.  I  have  often  wanted  to  go  up  there, 
but  everybody  forbids  me,  and  this  is  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  lose,  so  good-bye.” 

Jack  looked  at  her  coldly  when  she  gal¬ 
loped  up  on  Sinclair’s  black,  and  made  no 
response  to  her  cheery  greeting,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  she  coolly  asked : 

“  Is  it  again,  or  yet?  ” 

“  Again,  or  yet?  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

“  I  was  wondering  whether  you  were 
angry  again,  or  whether  you  were  still  mad 
from  the  last  time.  Which  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  then,  it  is  ‘  yet/  ” 

“  Is  it  truly  ?  ”  asked  she,  as  though  he 
had  given  her  some  pleasing  information. 
“  My,  but  you  do  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out 
of  a  quarrel.  Now,  with  me,  it  does  not  do 
a  bit  of  good  for  me  to  get  angry,  for  I  am 
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over  it  in  a  few  minutes,  and  am  ready  to 
forgive  everything,  so  I  am  always  imposed 
upon,  while  you  have  people  groveling  at 
your  feet  for  days  before  you  relent.” 

“  I  have  not  seen  anyone  groveling.” 

“  Why,  I  am.  Here  I  rode  all  the  way  up 
just  to  see  what  state  of  mind  you  were  in, 
and  put  on  my  most  cheerful  manner  to  try 
to  beguile  you  into  a  smile;  but  the  Sphinx 
was  a  gay  bacchante  beside  you.  However, 
if  you  cannot  cheer  up,  I  shall  go  over  and 
talk  to  Red  Eagle.” 

“  You  are  just  like  a  child  who  has  a  lot 
of  different  kinds  of  cake  set  before  it,”  said 
Jack  with  contempt.  “  You  nibble  first  at  one 
and  then  the  other.  You  seemed  to  prefer 
Sinclair’s  society  to  mine,  so  I  left  you  alone, 
but,  not  satisfied,  you  must  come  and  try  your 
wiles  on  me  again.” 

“  I  should  hardly  call  you  cake,”  replied 
Annette,  much  amused  at  the  idea.  “  You 
are  more  like  bread — good  for  a  steady  diet 
— but  Sinclair  is  like  cake  covered  with  frost¬ 
ing — all  the  best  is  on  the  surface — while 
Red  Eagle  is  like  a  spice  cake — brown  and 
rusty  on  the  outside,  but  full  of  surprises 
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underneath.  I  got  tired  of  frosted  cake,  and 
I  find  my  bread  is  sour,  so  I  think  I  will  go 
over  and  see  what  variety  of  spice  is  in  the 
brown  cake  today.” 

“  You  had  better  leave  that  Indian  alone,” 
objected  Jack,  startled  into  speaking  more 
abruptly  than  he  intended,  his  words  sound¬ 
ing  more  like  a  command  than  a  request. 

“  He  is  no  fit  person  for  you  to  try  your 
wiles  upon.  He  will  not  understand  you.” 

“  How  perfectly  ridiculous.  I  am  sure  he 
is  completely  civilized,  even  if  he  is  only  a 
half-breed.  He  is  by  far  the  handsomest 
and  best  educated  man  in  the  train.  He  really 
has  most  wonderful  manners  when  he 
chooses  to  use  them.  Because  he  has  Indian 
blood  in  him  and  cannot  speak  English,  the 
people  seem  to  think  he  is  a  savage  and  treat 
him  as  such.  They  do  not  realize  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  him  and  the  others 
he  was  with,  and  so  he  acts  accordingly. 

“  This  morning  when  I  handed  him  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  plate  of  food,  he  thanked  me 
most  courteously,  and  he  used  his  knife  and 
fork  as  well  as  Sinclair,  until  he  saw  some  of  ♦ 
them  looking  at  him  with  surprise,  and  then 
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he  began  to  gobble  his  food  in  the  approved 
Indian  style.  He  slips  off  his  mantle  of 
courtesy  and  dons  the  Indian  taciturnity  at 
will.  I  never  know  which  mood  is  upper¬ 
most,  and  it  is  perfectly  fascinating.  I  am 
always  finding  some  pretext  to  address  him, 
just  to  find  out.  I  make  a  guess  before  I  go 
up  whether  I  shall  find  the  savage  or  the 
courtier.  Sometimes  I  guess  right,  but  more 
often  I  do  not.  I  am  going  to  ride  over  now. 
Which  do  you  say  I  shall  find  ?  ” 

“  You  will  find  yourself  scalped  some 
time,  when  you  catch  the  savage  at  home. 
He  is  civilized  as  far  as  having  acquired  a 
few  of  the  white  man’s  manners  and  a  good 
many  of  his  vices,  but  he  is  a  savage  at  heart. 
At  the  rate  he  is  slumping  off  civilized  habits, 
he  will  be  a  full  fledged  savage  by  the  time 
he  reaches  his  people.” 

“  That  makes  him  all  the  more  interesting, 
so  good-bye.  If  he  tries  to  scalp  me,  you  can 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  then  I  shall  forgive 
you  for  being  so  glum  this  morning.” 

When  she  caught  up  with  Red  Eagle,  evi¬ 
dently  the  savage  was  at  home,  for  he 
acknowledged  her  presence  with  a  grunt, 
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watching  her  curiously  out  of  the  corners 
of  his  little  black  eyes.  To  all  her  attempts 
to  draw  him  out  regarding  his  life  in  France 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  She  was  about  to  give 
up  and  turn  back  to  the  caravan,  when  Red 
Eagle  suddenly  became  all  attention.  He 
strained  his  eyes  to  the  North  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turning  to  her  abruptly,  he  said  in 
English  : 

“  Little  white  squaw  better  ride  back 
pretty  damn  quick.  May  lose  scalp,”  making 
a  gesture  of  removing  a  scalp  from  her 
head,  then  pointing  with  a  sweeping  arm 
gesture  toward  a  large  cloud  of  dust  which 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  horizon  ahead  of 
them. 

Annette  looked  for  an  instant  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  toward  which  he  was  pointing,  and 
thought  she  could  see  vague  forms  moving 
about  through  the  dust.  Then,  whirling  her 
horse,  she  rode  back  toward  the  wagons  at 
full  speed,  while  Red  Eagle,  after  calling  to 
Jack,  started  out  to  see  what  was  causing 
the  disturbance. 

When  the  people  saw  Annette  come  hurry¬ 
ing  back,  the  cry  of  Indians  was  passed  along 
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the  line.  Instantly  everyone  was  on  the  alert. 
Mothers  hugged  their  little  ones  closer  to 
their  breasts,  and  the  faces  of  the  men  be¬ 
came  a  shade  paler  under  their  tan,  as  they 
began  getting  out  their  firearms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  which,  in  the  long  immunity  from 
danger,  had  been  little  used.  Many  found 
them  in  the  bottom  of  their  wagons,  buried 
under  the  food  and  bedding.  Soon  all  was 
in  readiness  and  the  travelers  waiting  for  an 
attack,  when  Jack  and  Red  Eagle  came  gal¬ 
loping  back,  waving  their  hands  and  shout¬ 
ing  as  they  came. 

“  Buffalo!  Buffalo!  It  is  a  herd  of  buf¬ 
falo/’  With  relief  and  joy  the  people  called 
the  glad  news  to  one  another  and  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  La  Touraine  pulled  out  toward  a 
splendidly  wooded  creek  that  emptied  into 
the  Platte.  In  place  of  the  quiet  monotony 
of  the  march,  relieved  only  by  the  cracking 
of  the  long  whips  of  the  drivers,  and  their 
tireless  calls  to  their  teams,  song  and  laugh¬ 
ter  echoed  along  the  line.  Even  when  the 
oxen  would  pause  to  bite  off  a  mouthful  of 
the  long  grass  as  they  crossed  the  meadow, 
the  drivers  did  not  become  impatient,  but 
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cracked  their  whips  merrily  over  their  heads 
as  they  urged  them  onward.  Swiftly  the 
wagons  were  formed  into  the  large  circle 
which  at  night  served  the  double  purpose  of 
a  corral  for  the  stock  and  a  barricade  against 
the  Indians.  The  oxen  were  unhitched  and 
turned  loose  to  graze  in  the  care  of  the 
herder,  while  the  men  scurried  about 
saddling  horses  in  preparation  for  the  hunt, 
all  eager  to  share  in  the  greatest  sport  which 
the  American  Continent  has  ever  afforded. 

The  women  and  children  who  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  start,  uttered  shocked  exclamations, 
and  many  of  them  hurried  back  behind  the 
wagons,  when  Red  Eagle  appeared  ready  for 
the  hunt.  The  knights  of  old,  when  dressed 
for  battle  or  sport,  were  so  weighted  down 
that  a  man  unhorsed  was  a  man  conquered, 
but  Red  Eagle  showed  more  wisdom.  Both 
he  and  horse  were  stripped  naked  of  all  civil¬ 
ized  habiliments.  A  loin  cloth,  held  in  place 
by  a  light  cincture  at  the  waist,  was  all  the 
concession  he  made  to  the  conventions.  His 
slender  brown  legs,  tipped  with  a  pair  of 
gay  moccasins,  fitted  naturally  about  the 
middle  of  his  horse.  In  his  right  hand  he 
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held  a  long  spear,  while  over  his  left  shoul¬ 
der  was  slung  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of  beaver 
skin  full  of  arrows.  The  belt  at  his  waist 
served  the  double  purpose  of  holding  up  his 
loin  cloth  and  securing  his  hunting  knife  and 
revolvers.  As  he  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  his 
naked,  brown  body  swayed  rhythmically  with 
each  movement  of  his  horse,  guided  merely 
by  a  halter  of  twisted  raw-hide,  bound  firmly 
about  its  nose,  a  ripple  of  admiration  swept 
over  the  crowd. 

“  Do  you  suppose  there  are  many  Indians 
as  handsome  as  he?”  inquired  Annette  of 
Father  Rebout,  who  was  standing  near. 

“  I  do  not  know,  but  I  doubt  it.  Such 
beauty  as  his  knows  no  race  or  people.  It  is 
the  mingling  of  the  best  of  all  races.  In  the 
galleries  of  Europe  and  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
I  have  seen  statues  made  by  the  best  artists 
of  every  nationality,  and  yet  the  human 
forms  which  they  took  for  their  models  must 
have  been  a  counterpart  of  the  one  you  see 
before  you.  The  reason  may  be  that  they 
sought  only  the  perfect  forms  for  their 
models,  and  we  see  perfection  in  this  comely 
youth.” 
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“  I  wish  he  were  not  an  Indian,”  said 
Annette  with  a  sigh,  as  they  rode  off,  and 
she  stood  admiring  his  brown  body  flashing 
in  the  sunlight.  Father  Rebout  was  about 
to  make  some  rejoinder  when  the  Jew  caused 
a  diversion.  He  had  been  unable  to  get  a 
horse  to  ride,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  scene 
before  him  with  longing  eyes.  At  last  his 
amazement  found  expression  in  his  stock 
sentence,  which  by  this  time  had  become  a 
sort  of  refrain : 

“  Fader  Abraham!  Vat  a  coundry.  Beef 
by  de  millions  valking  about  over  de  plains.” 

La  Touraine,  being  the  only  one  experi¬ 
enced  in  buffalo  hunting,  took  the  lead.  Obey¬ 
ing  his  instructions  to  ride  slowly  and  not 
wind  their  mounts,  the  horsemen  cantered 
along  and  came  upon  some  stragglers  from 
the  main  herd,  which  was  about  a  mile  away. 
Three  huge  buffalo  bulls  were  fighting  in 
such  blind  fury  that  they  did  not  notice  the 
approach  of  the  hunters.  Red  Eagle,  quiv¬ 
ering  with  excitement,  followed  closely  be¬ 
hind  La  Touraine,  and  when  the  latter 
paused  to  watch  the  fight,  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  restrained  himself.  But  his 
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Indian  stoicism  helped  him,  and  when  Jack 
approached,  his  indifference  matched  that  of 
the  veteran  hunter. 

“  What  are  they  fighting  over?”  asked 
Jack. 

“  Zey  are  fighting  over  zat  young  cow 
which  iss  standing  off  to  one  side.” 

“  But  it  looks  as  if  two  of  them  are  after 
one;  or  at  least  he  seems  to  get  butted  the 
oftenest,”  replied  Jack. 

“  Yes.  He  is  old,  and  zey  are  going  to 
drive  him  out,  zen  zey  will  fight  it  out  be¬ 
tween  each  odder.  Zey  tink  he  iss  too  old  to 
be  courting  ze  young  girls,”  replied  La 
Touraine  with  a  wink.  “  But  she  don’  care. 
Zee  how  calmly  she  chew  ze  cud.  She  will 
take  ze  one  vitch  vins.  Ze  bulls  zey  shut  ze 
eye  when  zey  fight,  so  zey  heet  ze  wrong  von 
as  often  as  ze  right.  Hit  iss  a  good  zing 
for  ze  old  bull,  or  he  vould  be  dead  long  ago.” 

La  Touraine  seemed  to  find  the  fight  all- 
absorbing,  and  as  the  huge  beasts  pawed  up 
the  sandy  soil  with  their  clumsy  hoofs,  and 
snorted  and  butted  at  each  other,  he  praised 
or  ridiculed  their  efforts  much  as  though 
they  were  combatants  in  a  prize  fight,  and 
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could  be  encouraged  by  his  words.  But  to 
Jack  and  the  others  the  fight  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  thought  that  before  them 
were  the  first  buffalo  they  had  seen.  They 
could  hardly  restrain  their  impatience  to 
have  a  shot  at  them.  At  last  Jack  did  raise 
his  gun  and  fire,  but  his  horse  lunged  and 
spoiled  his  aim,  so  that  the  bullet  entered  only 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  hip.  The  bull  thought 
the  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  one  of  his 
comrades,  and  fought  all  the  harder,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  hunters. 

Now  that  the  first  shot  had  been  fired  by 
another,  Red  Eagle  did  not  think  it  beneath 
his  own  weapon.  In  order  to  get  a  better 
aim  he  dismounted  and  climbed  out  on  some 
high  rocks.  Disdaining  the  revolver  which 
hung  at  his  belt,  he  lifted  his  bow  and  an 
arrow  whizzed  through  the  air.  La  Tou- 
raine’s  eyes  sparkled  when  he  saw  the  arrow 
enter  the  left  shoulder,  just  back  of  where 
the  mane  started. 

“It  go  right  through  ze  heart,  by  gar !  ” 
exclaimed  he.  “  Ze  oldest  hunter  among  ze 
Blackfeet  could  not  do  better.” 
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The  bull  fell  mortally  wounded,  just  as  the 
gaunt  old  buffalo  made  a  weak,  ineffectual 
butt  at  him.  The  old  bull  looked  at  his  fallen 
enemy  for  a  moment,  surprised  that  his  blow 
had  been  so  fatal,  and  then  the  keen  instincts 
which  had  made  him  for  years  the  leader  of 
the  herd  warned  him  of  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  Loyal  to  the  comrade  who  at  the 
moment  was  gathering  his  forces  for  a  final 
charge  upon  him,  he  lifted  his  head  and  bel¬ 
lowed  forth  a  warning.  Instantly  the  battle 
ceased,  and  the  buffalo  started  off,  the  young 
bull,  with  true  chivalry,  keeping  between  the 
heifer  and  the  enemy,  leaving  the  old  faith¬ 
ful  veteran  to  his  fate. 

Now  that  the  chase  had  begun,  Red  Eagle 
cast  dignity  to  the  winds,  and  with  a  howl 
which  sent  a  tremor  of  fear  through  his  sur¬ 
prised  companions,  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
game.  It  was  instinct  which  had  prompted 
him  to  send  his  arrow  to  the  only  spot  which 
would  bring  instant  death  to  so  large  an 
animal,  but  it  was  the  wise  little  pony  he  had 
purchased  from  the  Pawnees  which  helped 
him  to  slay  the  next  one.  Before  the  hunters 
had  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  Red 
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Eagle's  war-whoop,  the  pony  raced  in  behind 
the  fleeing  animals,  and  passing  contemptu¬ 
ously  by  the  old  bull,  ran  along  on  the  left 
side  of  the  other  one,  leaving  Red  Eagle 
nothing  to  do  but  shoot.  Another  arrow  sped 
on  its  way,  landing  as  true  as  did  the  first 
one.  The  bull  staggered  along  for  a  while, 
and  then  fell  prone  on  its  side. 

La  Touraine  singled  out  the  heifer,  which, 
having  more  speed  than  the  bulls,  soon  dis¬ 
appeared  over  the  hill  and  was  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  away  when  he  reached  the  top.  Seeing 
that  she  was  about  to  escape,  he  took  a  long 
chance  and  fired,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  break  her  leg.  He  rode  up  closer  for  the 
second  shot,  and  when  he  had  brought  her 
down  he  called  to  the  others  to  follow  him, 
as  the  main  herd  was  becoming  restless.  The 
bufifalo  on  the  outskirts  of  the  herd  began 
running  back  and  forth.  Their  agitation 
was  communicated  to  the  rest.  At  a  signal 
from  La  Touraine  the  hunters  galloped  for¬ 
ward  all  abreast  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then,  spreading  out  rapidly,  closed  in  on  the 
herd.  Soon  the  buffalo  were  in  motion  and 
moving  along  with  a  swiftness  belied  by  their 
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lumbering  gait.  A  dull  rumbling  as  of  dis¬ 
tant  thunder  arose  from  the  pounding  of 
their  hoofs  on  the  trembling  earth.  A  crowd 
of  bulls  brought  up  in  the  rear,  and  now  and 
then  one  would  face  about  and  toss  his  head 
in  defiance;  then  he  would  turn  and  go  gal¬ 
loping  after  the  rest. 

Numbers  of  antelope  circled  around  them, 
often  approaching  quite  near,  seemingly  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  their  beautiful  white 
throats  and  black  horns  offered  a  fair  mark 
for  the  hunters.  Some  instinct  perhaps  told 
them  they  were  safe  for  the  present,  as  big¬ 
ger  game  was  in  sight. 

When  La  Touraine  lifted  his  hand,  the 
hunters,  with  shouts,  started  for  the  herd. 
Before  their  charge,  buffalo  broke  away  in 
every  direction,  scattering  like  chaff  before 
the  wind.  Many  of  the  bulls,  as  they  ran, 
stumbled  and  fell  headlong,  and  were  quickly 
trampled  under  foot.  Each  man  singled  out 
his  own  quarry.  Jack,  mounted  on  a  tough 
little  sorrel,  followed  closely  upon  a  sleek 
young  cow.  When  he  was  near  enough,  he 
rose  in  his  stirrups  and  was  about  to  fire, 
when  Sinclair’s  horse  became  unmanageable 
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and  rushed  in  between.  Jack  lifted  his  gun 
in  the  act  of  firing  and  discharged  it  in  the 
air.  Chagrined  at  his  failure  to  get  the 
buffalo,  he  glared  at  Sinclair,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  words.  Selecting  another,  he 
started  in  pursuit  and  soon  rode  close  enough 
for  a  shot.  This  time  nothing  interfered: 
the  bullet  went  true,  and  the  buffalo  tumbled 
over. 

Sinclair,  who  seemed  more  interested  in 
seeing  than  killing,  rode  up,  and  said : 

“  Look  at  Red  Eagle,  he  is  having  diffi¬ 
culty.”  Those  old  buffalo  will  get  him  yet. 
See  how  they  keep  to  the  rear  and  guard  the 
cows  and  young  calves.” 

As  he  spoke,  one  of  the  bulls  unexpectedly 
lowered  his  head  and  charged  at  Red  Eagle. 
Then  it  was  that  the  watchers  saw  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Red  Eagle's  stripping  himself  and 
horse  of  all  encumbering  weight.  Lightly 
and  quickly  the  horse  sprang  to  one  side, 
and  the  bull  rushed  blindly  past.  While  the 
bull  was  gathering  his  forces  for  another 
rush,  the  little  pony,  with  the  quick  instincts 
of  a  trained  hunter,  whirled  and  rushed  up 
on  the  left  side,  leaving  his  rider  nothing  to 
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do  but  fire.  Like  a  flash  Red  Eagle  jerked 
an  arrow  from  the  quiver  at  his  back  and 
adjusted  it  in  his  bow,  then  the  muscles  of 
his  long  right  arm  knotted,  as  he  drew  the 
string  taut,  and  with  a  yell  sent  it  whizzing 
on  its  way. 

“  He  hit  him.  See  the  arrow  sticking  out 
of  his  shoulder.  There  goes  another,  and 
another.  That  old  bull  will  soon  be  as  full  of 
arrows  as  a  porcupine  is  of  quills,”  observed 
Sinclair. 

“  Hear  him  yell,,,  exclaimed  Jack.  “  He 
hunts  buffalo  as  if  he  had  done  it  all  his 
life.  Talk  about  civilizing  the  Indians.  There 
is  an  example,  and  he  is  only  half  Indian  at 
that.  He  has  been  raised  in  Europe,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  best  circles,  but 
I’ll  bet  he  could  lift  a  scalp  as  neatly  as  he 
shot  that  buffalo.,, 

“  I  should  not  be  surprised.  It  is  instinct. 
You  can  set  duck  eggs  under  a  hen,  and  rear 
them  in  a  barnyard  full  of  chickens  where 
they  never  see  another  duck  to  instruct  them 
in  the  habits  of  their  kind,  yet  as  soon  as  they 
find  a  puddle  of  water,  they  wade  in  and 
start  to  swim  and  gobble  for  flies,”  observed 
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Captain  Porter,  who  had  overheard  their 
conversation. 

“  Have  we  got  enough  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Everybody  has  killed  two  or  three 
apiece,  and  we  will  let  the  rest  go,  as  they 
have  stampeded  and  are  getting  far  away 
from  camp.” 

The  other  hunters  came  up,  and  while 
they  were  breathing  their  mounts,  were  in 
time  to  witness  the  comedy  of  the  day. 

Anderson,  who  did  not  have  a  horse  to 
ride,  and  wishing  to  be  in  the  sport,  borrowed 
a  team  of  mules  and  started  out  to  haul  in 
the  beef.  The  mules  had  been  picketed  to 
the  wagon  with  a  long  rawhide  rope,  tied  to 
the  spring  seat.  In  his  hurry  to  be  off,  he 
had  merely  untied  the  mules  and  threw  the 
lariat  into  the  wagon,  without  detaching  it 
from  the  seat.  As  he  drove  off,  he  saw  the 
young  Jew  looking  wistfully  out  toward  the 
prairie,  and  called: 

“  Come  on,  vat-a-coundry.  You  can  help 
lift  the  meat  into  the  wagon.” 

Soon  they  were  driving  out  toward  the 
scene  of  carnage,  bumping  over  cactus  beds, 
and  narrowly  escaping  crippling  the  mules  in 
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the  numberless  prairie  dog  holes,  when  sud¬ 
denly  they  saw  a  young  cow,  blinded  by  fear 
and  rage,  coming  straight  toward  them.  The 
mules  began  to  shy  and  lunge  about,  keeping 
the  driver  busy  trying  to  control  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  “  Vat-a-coundry  ”  rose  in  his  seat  and 
shouted : 

“  Now  I  getch  heem.”  Picking  up  the 
rope  from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  he 
quickly  tied  a  noose  in  the  end.  The  buffalo 
came  straight  onward  as  though  she  was 
going  to  run  into  them,  but  the  mules  shied 
just  in  time  to  escape  a  collision  by  a  narrow 
margin ;  the  buffalo  came  on,  just  grazing  the 
mules  as  she  passed.  “  Vat-a-coundry  ” 
stood  up  and  swung  the  rope  aloft,  as  he  had 
seen  the  men  do  when  trying  to  catch  a  horse 
or  oxen,  and  as  the  animal  came  by  just 
under  his  hand,  he  reached  out  and  threw 
the  loop  over  her  horns. 

The  result  was  instantaneous.  The  rope 
was  tied  securely  to  the  seat  on  which  they 
were  sitting.  The  buffalo  went  on,  and  the 
seat,  with  Anderson  and  “  Vat-a-coundry  ” 
reluctantly  followed.  The  mules,  already 
badly  frightened,  became  so  panic  stricken 
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at  the  tearing  and  rending  sound  made  as 
the  spring  seat  left  the  wagon,  that  they 
lunged  ahead  and  ran  out  across  the  prairie. 

The  spectators  rocked  in  their  saddles  and 
the  prairie  echoed  to  their  delighted  laughter. 
Anderson  rolled  off  and  landed  in  a  bed  of 
cactus,  but  “  Vat-a-coundry,,,  with  the  ten¬ 
acity  which  had  enabled  him  to  trundle  his 
wheelbarrow  for  so  many  miles,  clung  to  the 
spring  seat  as  it  bumped  along,  like  a  sailor 
clinging  to  a  mast. 

The  cow  skimmed  over  the  prairie  with 
tremendous  leaps,  heedless  of  what  she 
passed  over,  taking  sage  brush  and  cactus 
beds  alike,  until  finally  the  spring  to  which 
the  rope  was  tied,  parted  from  the  seat,  and 
“  Vat-a-coundry  ”  was  left  high  and  dry  on 
top  of  an  unusually  large  prairie  dog  mound. 
He  lay  still  for  a  moment,  slightly  stunned, 
and  the  others,  thinking  he  was  hurt,  rode 
over  to  his  assistance.  When  they  reached 
him,  he  sat  up  and  looked  foolishly  about 
for  awhile,  as  if  searching  for  something, 
and  then,  in  a  disappointed  tone,  asked: 

“  Did  heem  get  avay  ?  ”  Then  standing  up 
and  looking  over  the  scene  of  carnage,  he 
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shook  his  head  in  dismay  at  the  number  of 
animals  lying  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed : 

“  Extravagant  Americans!  Vat  a  lot  of 
meat  to  vaste.,, 

“  It  is  not  wasted,  Vat-a-coundry.  We 
are  going  to  skin  them  and  dry  some  meat  to 
take  along  with  us.  La  Touraine  is  going  to 
show  us  how  to  tan  the  hides  and  cure  the 
meat  over  slow  fires.  He  says  we  should 
take  a  lot  with  us,  for  since  the  emigration 
to  California  started  we  cannot  hope  to  find 
many  herds  like  this  one  near  the  trail.,, 

“  There  comes  Red  Eagle,  and  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  something  slung  across  his  horse.” 

“  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  ?  He  surely 
would  not  stop  to  kill  an  antelope  with  such 
big  game  present,  but  he  is  an  Indian  and 
probably  cannot  resist  killing  anything  which 
comes  across  his  path,”  said  Jack  skeptically. 

They  all  watched  his  approach  curiously, 
but  before  he  came  close  enough  for  them  to 
see  what  he  had,  he  turned  off  toward  camp. 
Annette,  who,  much  to  her  regret,  had  not 
been  able  to  accompany  the  hunt,  had  re¬ 
solved  to  pass  the  intervening  time  by  wash¬ 
ing  her  clothes.  She  searched  along  the 
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bank  of  the  creek  until  she  found  a  place 
where  the  current  had  washed  the  sand  from 
around  the  roots  of  a  willow  tree,  so  that  it 
projected  far  out  over  the  water.  After  test¬ 
ing  it  to  see  if  her  weight  would  unbalance  it, 
she  climbed  out,  and  dipping  her  garments 
in  the  swiftly  flowing  water,  rubbed  them 
energetically  against  the  roughened  surface 
of  the  gnarled  and  twisted  roots.  She  was 
completely  hidden  by  the  overhanging  wil¬ 
low  twigs,  but  Red  Eagle  heard  her  singing, 
and  rode  quietly  up  behind  her.  Where  an¬ 
other  would  have  spoken  to  attract  her  atten¬ 
tion,  he  sat  silently,  waiting  for  his  presence 
to  be  felt.  As  he  watched  her  graceful  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  moist  curls  which  clung  about 
her  face,  his  heart  quickened  and  his  eyes 
glowed,  and  to  himself  he  said: 

“  This  maiden  shall  go  with  me  to  the 
village  of  the  Blackfeet.  To  her,  as  now,  I 
shall  bring  each  evening  the  choicest  of  my 
kill  and  she  shall  light  my  campfires,  and 
keep  my  wigwam.”  As  she  remained  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  his  presence,  he  whispered  in  French, 
his  voice  soft  and  vibrant : 
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“  Mademoiselle,  see  what  I  have  brought 
you. 

Hardly  startled,  Annette  looked  up,  and 
seeing  something  soft  and  woolly  on  the 
horse  before  him,  ran  forward  eagerly: 

“  A  baby  buffalo !  Will  it  live,  and  can 
I  keep  it?”  When  he  let  it  down  and  it 
stood  on  uncertain  and  trembling  legs,  she 
exclaimed :  “  It  is  too  young  to  eat,  and  we 
have  no  milk.  You  will  have  to  take  it  back 
to  its  mother.  How  did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

“  It  was  left  behind,  and  I  picked  it  up. 
If  I  take  it  back  the  coyotes  will  get  it.  If 
it  does  not  eat,  then  we  will  have  to  kill  it.” 
As  it  nosed  her  palm  and  she  petted  it,  he 
rested  his  long  brown  arm  over  the  shoulder 
of  his  horse  and  looked  down,  apparently 
well  content.  He  had  just  been  engaged  in 
the  most  kingly  of  sports,  and  now  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  maidens  smiled  kindly  at  his  gift. 
It  was  this  sylvan  scene  which  greeted  Jack 
as  he  returned,  bloody  and  dirty,  from  help¬ 
ing  to  skin  and  cut  up  the  meat  which  they 
were  going  to  dry. 
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The  next  day  the  trail  left  the  level  plains 
and  went  straight  toward  some  high  bluffs. 
The  emigrants  toiled  from  sunrise  until  sun¬ 
set  over  steep  hills  and  through  gullies  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  their  summit  and  looked 
down  upon  the  historic  valley  of  the  Platte. 
It  lay  calm  and  peaceful  before  them,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  mile  after  mile,  level  and  smooth  and 
green.  Here  and  there  the  tall  grass  rose 
and  fell  in  long  undulations  as  a  wolf  hastily 
slunk  away,  or  an  antelope  paused  curiously 
to  inspect  them  before  bounding  off. 
Through  the  center  of  the  valley  ran  the  pic¬ 
turesque  river,  cut  into  threadlike  streams 
of  silver  by  numberless  small  islands.  The 
water,  flowing  slowly  past  these  spots  of 
green,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  floating 
on  its  surface. 

Descending  the  bluffs,  the  emigrants  en¬ 
tered  the  valley,  through  which  coursed  the 
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age  old  trail,  the  grand  highway  to  the 
Pacific,  which  had  been  patted  smooth  by 
the  bare  feet  of  prehistoric  men.  They  had 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  same  rocky  crags 
and  roaring  torrents,  and  to  them,  as  well, 
the  distant  peaks  beckoned,  luring  them  on 
in  search  of  the  promised  land,  which  always 
lies  just  beyond.  Yet  so  marvelous  is  nature 
that  the  valley,  clothed  in  its  new  spring  ver¬ 
dure  and  sprinkled  with  bright  prairie 
flowers,  looked  as  if  it  had  just  come  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  had  been 
beheld  by  no  human  eye  other  than  those  of 
the  emigrants.  Only  the  well  worn  trail 
through  the  center,  with  its  fine  pulverized 
dust,  indicated  the  presence  of  others  before 
them. 

When  they  came  to  a  place  which  they 
deemed  suitable  for  their  camp  for  the  night, 
and  found  the  bank  of  the  river  trampled 
where  a  number  of  horses  had  drunk,  they 
thought  nothing  of  it,  until  La  Touraine  dis¬ 
covered  moccasin  tracks  in  the  sand,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  some  thirsty  warriors  had  been  there 
not  later  than  that  morning.  A  search  of 
the  plains  and  bluffs  by  a  scouting  party 
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revealed  only  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo,  prob¬ 
ably  killed  within  the  past  two  days.  Several 
coyotes  slunk  away  from  this  as  they  ap¬ 
proached,  but  of  the  Indians  nothing  could 
be  seen. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  this,  they  exer¬ 
cised  great  caution  in  guarding  their  herd, 
but  finally,  as  they  saw  no  more  signs  of  the 
Indians,  they  began  to  grow  careless  again. 
When  a  horse  slipped  his  hobbles  a  few 
nights  later  and  started  back  on  the  trail  to 
his  faraway  home,  there  was  little  concern 
felt.  Sinclair  volunteered  to  hunt  up  the 
stray,  and  invited  Annette  to  go. 

“  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  go  so  far  from 
the  caravan?  You  might  run  across  that 
war  party,”  protested  Jack,  uneasiness  show¬ 
ing  in  his  voice. 

“  Am  I  ever  wise?  ”  asked  she  impudently. 
Then,  seeing  that  he  really  was  anxious  for 
her  safety,  she  inquired: 

“  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger,  do 
you?  Don’t  you  imagine  the  tracks  were 
made  by  a  party  who  were  traveling  across 
the  country?  They  are  probably  miles  from 
here  by  now.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Sinclair  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  surely/'  answered  Sinclair,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Indians  except  what  he  had 
seen  of  Red  Eagle.  “  Anyway  we  will  not 
be  gone  long.  The  horse  probably  is  only  a 
little  way  back,  and  we  will  overtake  the 
caravan  before  it  has  gone  very  far.” 

With  that  they  gaily  cantered  off,  leaving- 
jack  standing  brooding  over  her  coolness  and 
fickleness.  Then,  seeing  Father  Rebout  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  remembering  their  former 
conversation,  he  remarked: 

“  You  see,  Father,  a  short  rein  is  no  better 
than  a  long  one  in  controlling  Annette. 
There  is  one  use  I  might  make  of  it,  however, 
I  might  use  it  instead  of  a  rope  to  strangle 
Red  Eagle.  I  found  him  talking  to  Annette 
when  I  returned  last  evening.  He  had 
brought  her  a  buffalo  calf  for  a  present. 
You  said  that  the  primitive  savage  which 
lurks  in  every  woman's  breast  demands  a 
virile,  masculine  man  for  a  mate.  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  whether  it  does  not  some¬ 
times  desire  a  virile,  handsome  savage  for 
a  mate?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  You  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  intimating  that  you  are  jealous  of 
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Red  Eagle?  Really,  you  are  too  absurd. 
Annette  certainly  will  never  give  a  second 
thought  to  an  Indian.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  She  is  as 
variable  as  the  wind,  and  you  know  she  saw 
him  when  he  was  posing  as  a  gentleman.  I 
believe  the  mystery  which  surrounds  him 
fascinates  her.” 

It  was  barely  daylight  when  Sinclair  and 
Annette  set  out,  and  the  blue-gray  dawn  was 
cool  and  refreshing.  Sinclair  had  taken 
along  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  and  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  bluffs  they  scanned  the 
prairie  in  every  direction  to  see  if  they  could 
catch  sight  of  the  straggler.  It  was  not  in 
sight,  so  they  decided  to  ride  back  along  the 
trail.  Sinclair  dismounted  to  pick  some  wild 
roses  from  a  little  ravine  nearby,  and  after 
presenting  them  to  Annette,  was  about  to 
mount  when  the  spirited  black  snorted  and 
shied.  Sinclair  looked  up  to  see  what  was 
the  cause,  and  saw  several  horsemen  appear, 
one  behind  the  other,  over  the  distant  bluffs. 
When  they  saw  that  their  approach  was  dis¬ 
covered,  they  dashed  forward,  and  at  the 
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same  moment  a  blood-curdling  yell  rent  the 
air. 

“  Indians !  ”  gasped  Annette,  as  she 
wheeled  her  horse  and  dashed  away  like  a 
flash.  Sinclair  was  delayed  for  a  moment  by 
the  rearing  of  the  black.  When  at  last  he 
was  in  the  saddle,  the  black,  his  natural  speed 
accelerated  by  his  terror  of  all  wild  animals, 
in  which  category  he  instinctively  included 
the  Indians,  quickly  overtook  Annette’s  little 
broncho. 

There  were  only  about  twenty  in  the  first 
group  of  Indians  which  they  saw,  but  one 
after  another  appeared,  and  as  each  saw  the 
two  fugitives  fleeing  desperately  before  them 
their  hair-raising  scalp  yells  announced  their 
joyous  pursuit.  At  each  shout  Sinclair 
shrank  lower  and  lower  in  the  saddle,  until 
Annette,  looking  back,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  white  face. 

“  Are  you  going  to  faint  ?  ”  called  she,  a 
shade  of  contempt  ringing  in  her  voice. 

“  No,  I  was  just  throwing  my  weight  for¬ 
ward  to  give  my  horse  greater  speed,”  replied 
he,  looking  at  her  keenly  to  see  if  she  believed 
him.  When  he  saw  her  lean  forward  in 
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imitation  of  his  position,  he  chuckled,  and 
called  encouragingly : 

“  Good  girl !  Use  your  quirt,  and  make 
him  come  along.  I  cannot  hold  this  beast  in 
any  longer.”  In  truth  the  black  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  forge  ahead,  and  as  he  stretched  his 
slender  legs  out  in  long  leaps,  his  body  almost 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground.  For  a  moment 
Annette’s  little  broncho  struggled  to  keep  up 
the  pace,  but  gradually  it  began  to  be  left 
behind. 

“  Are  you  going  to  run  off  and  leave  me?  ” 
called  she,  as  she  saw  the  distance  between 
them  widen,  but  Sinclair,  thinking  only  of 
outrunning  the  Indians,  rode  on,  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  his  companion  was  not  just 
behind  him.  A  shout  of  savage  glee  caused 
him  to  look  backward,  and  he  saw  an  Indian, 
his  hideous,  painted  face  all  aglow  with  de¬ 
light,  close  upon  Annette,  who  crouched  in 
anticipation  of  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk 
which  he  brandished  aloft. 

Sinclair’s  first  impulse  was  to  urge  his 
horse  on  faster,  and  then,  suddenly  remem¬ 
bering  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  man  to 
leave  a  woman  in  danger,  he  began  tugging 
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at  the  reins.  Even  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  old,  amused  gleam  returned  to  his  eyes, 
and  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  back,  mut¬ 
tering  : 

“  Well,  if  I  am  a  man,  I  must  play  the  part, 
but  talk  about  stage  fright — I  wonder  if  any 
other  actor  ever  had  to  play  his  star  role  with 
such  realistic  actors  as  those,  and  no  audience 
to  applaud.’’ 

Inwardly  quaking,  he  drew  his  revolver 
and  fired.  Much  to  his  surprise,  the  Indian’s 
horse  stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  tomahawk, 
which  he  was  about  to  hurl  at  Annette,  went 
wide  of  the  mark.  Quickly  the  savage  was 
up,  and  drawing  the  long  bladed  hunting 
knife  at  his  belt,  with  a  howl  of  rage  started 
running  swiftly  along  on  foot.  Sinclair  fired 
again,  and  as  the  shot  kicked  up  the  dust  at 
the  Indian’s  feet,  he  turned  and  ran  toward 
his  companions,  his  brown  legs  twinkling  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  Sinclair  reined  in  be¬ 
hind  Annette  and  stayed  there,  in  spite  of 
his  desire  to  give  the  black  his  head  and  go 
dashing  toward  the  caravan,  which  could  be 
seen  slowly  creeping  down  the  valley. 
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“  They  see  us !  ”  called  Annette  encour¬ 
agingly,  as  the  train  halted  and  the  people 
began  gesticulating,  and  pointing  in  their 
direction.  For  a  moment  they  seemed  to  be 
panic  stricken,  and  then  they  began  drawing 
their  wagons  into  a  close  circle,  while  several 
men  mounted  horses  and  came  hurtling  out 
to  meet  them,  Red  Eagle  and  Jack  in  the  lead. 

The  Indians  gave  a  cry  of  defiance,  and 
trusting  to  their  superior  numbers,  came 
rushing  onward.  Some  were  naked  to  the 
breech  cloths,  with  brilliant  feathers  stuck  in 
their  scalp  locks,  their  brown  bodies  painted 
and  oiled  until  they  glistened  in  the  bright 
sunlight  like  polished  mahogany.  Others  had 
gay,  red  blankets  wrapped  about  them,  and 
these  fluttered  in  the  breeze  as  they  leaned 
forward  over  their  steeds.  Some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  were  close  upon  the  fugitives,  while 
scores  of  painted,  howling  demons  were 
spread  out  over  the  prairie  in  the  rear.  As 
they  came  closer,  Sinclair  turned  and 
snapped  the  trigger,  but  there  was  no  report 
— the  revolver  was  empty. 

When  the  savages  realized  this,  they 
waved  their  tomahawks  in  triumph.  Nearer 
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and  nearer  they  approached.  The  black  was 
showing  signs  of  bolting  again,  but  Sinclair 
held  him  in  and  turned  and  hurled  the  empty 
gun  backward  at  the  nearest  Indian.  It 
missed,  but  made  his  horse  swerve  aside. 
With  a  scornful  laugh  at  their  helplessness, 
the  Indian  came  on,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
shouting  of  Red  Eagle  and  Jack,  until  almost 
upon  them.  Then  a  look  of  surprise  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  Indian,  as  some  words 
which  Red  Eagle  had  been  repeating  over 
and  over  again  seemed  to  penetrate  his  un¬ 
derstanding.  As  the  latter  came  forward 
with  his  hand  uplifted  in  the  peace  sign,  he 
raised  the  hatchet  a  little  higher,  but  held  it 
steady,  in  a  position  from  which  he  could 
either  throw  or  lower  it  as  occasion  de¬ 
manded. 

“  How  cola !  ”  called  Red  Eagle  persuas¬ 
ively,  and  as  he  saw  the  Indian  halt,  he  said 
to  Jack: 

“  He  Pawnee  Chief.  Me  know  him.  Don’t 
shoot.” 

Jack,  who  had  not  much  confidence  that 
Red  Eagle’s  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
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would  be  a  guarantee  of  his  good  behavior, 
kept  his  gun  leveled  at  him. 

“  How  do  you  know  that  he  will  stop?  He 
does  not  look  very  friendly.,, 

“  Don’t  know.  Make  heap  big  bluff.  You 
shoot  and  all  lose  scalp  pretty  damn  quick.” 

The  braves  gathered  around  their  chief, 
and  Red  Eagle,  assuming  an  air  of  great 
cordiality,  greeted  each  one  as  he  arrived. 
They  were  the  band  of  Pawnees  with  whom 
he  had  been  traveling  when  he  joined  the 
caravan,  and  while  they  returned  his  greet¬ 
ing  they  looked  angrily  at  their  Chief  for 
allowing  his  friendship  with  Red  Eagle  to 
step  between  them  and  their  rightful  prey. 

Red  Eagle  harangued  them  in  the  few 
words  of  their  language  which  he  had  picked 
up  in  his  short  stay  with  them.  When  words 
failed  him,  he  resorted  to  the  sign  language, 
instinctively  using  gestures  and  signs  his 
mother  had  taught  him,  and  which  seemed 
to  convey  his  meaning  to  those  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing.  When  he  had  finished,  the  old 
men  collected  at  a  little  distance  and  argued 
between  themselves,  while  the  young  men 
cast  lowering  glances  at  the  white  men  stand- 
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ing  so  temptingly  near.  More  than  one  looked 
longingly  at  Jack’s  red  mop  of  hair. 

“  Hold  steady,  everyone,”  called  Jack  to 
the  others  as  they  came  up,  “  but  keep  on  the 
watch.  They  are  ten  to  one,  and  the  slight¬ 
est  sign  of  fear  or  excitement  will  precipitate 
a  fight.” 

The  chief,  a  splendidly  built  warrior, 
plainly  conscious  of  the  beautiful  headdress 
of  feathers  which  lent  majesty  to  his  bearing, 
was  mounted  on  a  large  bay  mare.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  many  gifts  which  Red  Eagle  had 
lavished  on  his  tribe  and  himself,  when  he 
had  come  among  them,  he  looked  at  him 
expectantly,  and  asked : 

“  Are  these  palefaces  friends  of  our 
brother,  the  Red  Eagle  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  Fox,  my  uncle,  is  with  me,  and 
we  are  traveling  with  these  people  to  the 
land  of  the  Blackfeet.” 

“  But  the  Red  Eagle  told  us  when  he  came 
among  us  that  he  was  going  to  forget  his 
stay  with  the  palefaces.  He  said  he  wished 
the  Pawnees  to  teach  him  the  ways  of  his 
people,  so  that  when  he  went  among  the 
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Blackfeet,  he  would  not  seem  a  stranger  to 
them.” 

“  Yes,  but  the  Pawnees  were  planning  to 
go  toward  the  South,  and  the  village  of  the 
Blackfeet  is  far  toward  the  setting  sun,  so 
I  left  them  to  follow  the  Medicine  Way  of 
the  Palefaces  with  this  train.  The  little 
white  squaw  belongs  to  the  party  with  whom 
the  Red  Eagle  is  traveling,  so  for  her  sake 
Red  Eagle  would  spare  the  others.  There 
are  many  beautiful  gifts  in  the  pack  of  The 
Fox,  of  which  my  brother  shall  have  first 
choice.”  At  that  the  chief's  little  eyes 
gleamed,  but,  with  seeming  indifference,  he 
replied : 

“  My  brother,  the  Red  Eagle,  has  only  just 
come  from  across  the  big  sea-water,  but  he 
must  already  have  seen  how  his  red  brothers 
hate  the  palefaces,  and  he  must  know  that  it 
takes  many  gifts  to  purchase  the  life  of  one 
paleface,  and  there  are  many  in  the  train. 
Has  he  so  many  gifts  in  his  pack?  If  he 
does  not  wish  to  impoverish  himself,  then  let 
him  come  with  his  brothers,  and  we  will 
show  him  how  they  revenge  themselves  upon 
their  enemies,  The  palefaces  are  swarming 
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over  our  hunting  grounds,  and  already  the 
buffalo  and  antelope,  which  used  to  be  as 
thick  as  the  grasshoppers  when  the  hunting 
moon  is  dry,  have  hidden  away,  and  we  must 
go  many  miles  in  search  of  them.  We  are  a 
big  war  party,  and  the  palefaces  are  few.” 

“  These  palefaces  are  not  after  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Pawnees,”  suggested  Red 
Eagle.  “  Their  trail  is  a  long  one.  They 
come  from  the  morning,  from  beyond  the 
Father  of  Waters,”  making  a  gesture  toward 
the  East  with  a  long  arm  movement,  which 
was  as  free  and  graceful  as  those  of  the 
chief.  “  They  will  travel  all  this  green  grass 
toward  the  setting  sun,”  with  another  ges¬ 
ture  which  embraced  the  horizon  ahead  of 
them.  “  They  do  not  stop  to  hunt,  but  follow 
behind  their  long-horned  buffalo,  or  ride  in 
their  white  tepee  wagons  all  the  way.  They 
kill  only  enough  game  to  keep  them  in  meat.” 

“  Why  should  the  palefaces  go  to  the  big 
sea-water,  when  close  at  hand  the  buffalo 
swarm  about  them  like  bees  about  a  flower  ?  ” 

“  The  palefaces  are  mad.  Their  eyes  are 
blinded  by  a  yellow  metal  which  gleams  in  the 
sand  on  the  shores  of  the  big  sea-water. 
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When  they  get  there,  they  will  for  many 
moons  scratch  about  in  the  sand,  like  coons 
hunting  for  turtle  eggs,  and  when  they  have 
enough,  they  can  buy  much  fire-water  and 
many  gay  blankets  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Then  they  will  lie  in  the  shade 
and  sleep  and  every  day  will  be  a  big  medi¬ 
cine-day  with  them,  until  they  go  to  their 
happy  hunting  ground,”  said  he,  craftily 
using  the  argument  which  he  knew  would 
appeal  to  the  Indian's  imagination. 

“  Besides,  the  palefaces  have  heap  much 
medicine  goods,  and  when  they  make  their 
guns  to  talk,  many  Pawnee  braves  will  beat 
the  prairie  with  their  arms  and  legs  as  they 
lie  face  upward  in  the  sun.  As  their  spirit 
takes  its  flight  the  grass  will  be  dyed  red 
with  their  blood.  Many  children  will  weep 
for  their  fathers  who  return  not,  and  the 
squaws  will  build  spirit  fires  to  light  them  on 
their  way.  The  many  gifts  which  the 
Pawnees  should  have  had  will  be  lavished  on 
the  Cheyennes,  who  are  too  cowardly  to 
attack  such  a  large  party  as  this,  and  they 
will  laugh  at  the  Pawnees  and  call  them  fools, 
as  they  become  rich  with  the  gifts  of  the 
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palefaces,”  finished  Red  Eagle,  as  if  the  com¬ 
ing  humiliation  of  his  red  brothers  made  him 
sad. 

He  had  spoken  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
born  orator,  using  gestures  and  signs  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  childhood,  when  he 
and  his  mother  used  to  wander  through  the 
woods  together  and  she  had  relieved  her 
homesick  soul  by  teaching  her  little  son  the 
language  and  traditions  of  his  people.  It  was 
a  game  they  had  often  played,  this  talking  to 
each  other  by  signs  and  short,  guttural 
words,  as  they  roamed  the  forest  surround¬ 
ing  the  old  hunting  lodge,  in  which  his  lordly 
father  had  stowed  his  picturesque  wife  and 
their  offspring  when  he  had  taken  up  his 
inheritance.  And  although  Red  Eagle  had 
not  used  them  in  years,  they  now  came  back 
to  him  with  a  fluency  that  surprised  him  and 
filled  the  chief  with  respect. 

Well  knowing  that  it  would  not  do  to  seem 
too  eager,  he  watched  the  old  chief  with  a 
craftiness  which  equaled  his  own  as  he  sat 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  It  was 
with  relief  that  he  saw  the  lust  for  battle 
give  place  to  greed,  and  was  quite  prepared 
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when  at  last  he  made  a  grunt  of  acceptance, 
and  said  briefly : 

“  Let  the  palefaces  bring  on  their  gifts.” 

When  Red  Eagle  communicated  this  re¬ 
quest  to  the  emigrants,  they  turned  and  rode 
slowly  back  to  their  wagons,  while  the  chief 
harangued  his  followers  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  came  to  Red  Eagle  to  be  conducted 
by  him  to  the  camp  and  be  presented  to  the 
Captain. 

As  soon  as  the  emigrants  found  out  what 
was  expected  of  them,  they  immediately  be¬ 
gan  hunting  among  their  boxes  and  trunks 
for  trinkets  which  would  please  the  savage 
eye.  A  glass  marble  with  a  man  on  a  red 
horse  in  its  center  proved  a  source  of  won¬ 
der  to  them  all,  the  brave  who  secured  it 
considered  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  one  or  two  scalps.  There  was 
only  one  drawback  to  it,  he  could  not  make 
a  hole  through  it  and  wear  it  on  his  necklace, 
so  he  put  it  in  his  medicine-bag  as  a  charm 
against  all  ills. 

Red  Eagle  brought  forth  a  box  containing 
knives,  beads  and  other  bright  objects,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  warriors,  while 
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to  the  chief  he  gave  a  long  bladed  hunting 
knife,  incased  in  a  nickel  plated  sheath. 
When  he  had  added  a  flaming  red  blanket, 
the  chief  seemed  satisfied. 

The  Indians  hung  about  the  camp  all 
afternoon,  and  terrified  the  people  by  help¬ 
ing  themselves  to  whatever  they  wanted  from 
the  kettles  as  they  were  cooking,  so  the  Cap¬ 
tain  asked  Red  Eagle  to  see  if  he  could  not 
induce  them  to  leave.  Calling  the  chief  aside, 
Red  Eagle  said : 

“  The  palefaces  are  tired  of  your  company. 
Let  your  young  men  depart,  and  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  I  will  come  to  the  top  of  yonder 
hill  with  a  blanket  full  of  gifts,  which  I  will 
distribute  among  them.,, 

“  We  will  go,”  replied  the  chief,  after  short 
deliberation,  “  but  let  not  the  Red  Eagle  fail 
to  come  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  my  young 
men  will  come  yelping  down  upon  the  pale¬ 
faces  like  a  wolf  pack.” 

“  Yes,  and  go  skulking  back  like  whipped 
curs  when  they  smell  the  white  man’s  medi¬ 
cine,”  replied  Red  Eagle  firmly. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  emigrants,  filled 
with  gratitude  for  their  deliverance,  hovered 
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around  Red  Eagle,  shaking  his  hand  and 
pouring  out  their  thanks.  At  last  one  en¬ 
thusiast  suggested  taking  up  a  collection  to 
reimburse  Red  Eagle  for  all  the  presents  he 
had  lavished  upon  the  Indians  to  gain  their 
good  will,  and  much  to  Annette's  dismay,  she 
was  chosen  to  present  it. 

“  What,  give  a  donation  to  that  lordly 
creature?  ”  objected  she. 

“  Don't  waste  such  fine  sentiment  on  an 
Indian.  He  probably  will  be  very  much  de¬ 
lighted,  and  will  immediately  buy  a  jug  of 
whiskey  from  someone  and  get  drunk,"  sug¬ 
gested  Sinclair. 

“  Have  you  no  discernment,  that  you  class 
Red  Eagle  with  those  Indians  who  have  just 
left?  "  asked  Annette  indignantly. 

“  He  classes  himself  with  them.  Wasn't  he 
living  with  them  when  he  took  a  notion  to 
join  our  train  ?  Isn't  he  going  back  to  his 
people,  the  Blackfeet  ?  He  may  be  a  little 
better  educated  than  the  others,  but  at  the 
rate  he  is  slumping  it  off,  you  will  not  notice 
the  difference  between  him  and  any  of  the 
rest  by  the  time  we  reach  Fort  Laramie. 
Go  on  and  thank  him  for  saving  your  life 
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and  give  him  the  money,”  said  the  Captain, 
thrusting  the  bag  of  coins  into  her  hand. 

Annette  took  them,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  they  were  weighing  her  to  the  earth, 
as  she  dragged  her  reluctant  feet  over  the 
ground  to  where  Red  Eagle  was  standing 
talking  to  Father  Rebout.  He  smiled  kindly 
as  she  approached,  and  looked  gently  down 
upon  her  as  she  haltingly  voiced  her  thanks, 
but  shrank  back  with  offended  dignity  when 
she  handed  him  the  bag  of  coins. 

“  Oh,  take  it,  and  make  yourself  a  set  of 
those  jingly  things  like  the  chief  had  on  his 
war  bonnet,  if  you  do  not  want  the  money 
for  anything  else.  You  might  be  able  to 
save  our  lives  again  some  day,  and  could  then 
reward  the  chief  handsomely.  These  dolts 
will  not  understand  it  if  you  do  not  accept 
their  gift.” 

“  Take  it,”  urged  the  Father,  “they  mean 
kindly.” 

Much  to  Annette's  relief,  Red  Eagle 
reached  out  and  took  the  bag  from  her  hand, 
and  slipped  it  inside  his  buckskin  shirt. 
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The  second  morning  after  Red  Eagle  had 
saved  Annette,  and  incidentally  the  rest  of 
the  caravan,  from  the  Indians,  she  found 
by  her  bed  a  dainty  pair  of  moccasins.  Each 
was  beautifully  embroidered  all  over  the 
toes  with  a  curious  red  and  blue  design  made 
of  porcupine  quills.  In  the  center  of  that, 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  values,  was  a 
shining  five  dollar  gold  piece,  held  in  place 
by  a  string  run  through  holes  pierced  in  each 
side  of  the  coins. 

With  a  cry  of  delight,  the  girl  thrust  her 
feet  into  the  moccasins  and  called  her  sister 
to  look  at  them. 

“  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  ”  asked 
Della.  “  Who  is  so  reckless  with  money  as 
to  use  it  to  ornament  a  covering  for  the 
feet  ?  ” 

“  Red  Eagle  !  ”  laconically  vouchsafed 
Jack,  his  intuition  sharpened  by  his  jealousy. 
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“  That  means  he  wants  you  for  his  squaw  ?  ” 

“  How  absurd/’  laughed  the  girl,  “  you 
think  everybody  is  in  love  with  me,  because 
you  are.  You’ll  be  getting  jealous  of  the 
horses  next,  because  they  whinney  when  I 
approach.  My  smiles  and  kind  words  to  Red 
Eagle  come  under  the  same  head,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  as  the  lumps  of  sugar  and  gentle 
caresses  which  I  give  them.  He  saved  my 
life,  it  is  true,  but  so  did  Swallow  by  carrying 
me  fleetly  over  the  prairie.  Sinclair  had  a 
hand  in  the  rescue  also,  for  if  he  had  not 
shot  that  Indian’s  horse,  I  should  have  been 
tomahawked  long  before  Red  Eagle  came 
near  enough  to  interfere.  Neither  could 
have  saved  me  without  the  other’s  assist¬ 
ance.” 

“  Well,  that  may  be  a  true  analysis  of  your 
sentiments.  I  long  ago  learned  not  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  your  favors,  but  it 
is  different  with  Red  Eagle.  Every  Indian 
is  crazy  about  having  a  white  squaw.  They 
feel  the  same  in  that  respect  as  they  do  about 
wearing  our  clothes.  They  think  it  adds  to 
their  distinction.” 
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“  And  is  that  the  reason  you  want  me  ?  ” 
asked  she  teasingly. 

“I  want  you  because  I  love  you,  and  if  you 
had  not  been  sure  of  that  you  would  have 
married  me  long  ago,  just  to  keep  some  one 
else  from  getting  me,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
You  were  a  little  more  careful  how  you  acted 
back  home  where  there  were  plenty  of  other 
girls  and  you  might  be  cut  out,  but  as  you 
are  the  only  one  in  the  caravan,  you  trifle 
with  me,  and  all  I  can  do  is  grin  and  bear  it. 
I  have  no  redress,  and  must  accept  with 
gratitude  the  few  stray  smiles  and  kind 
words  which  are  thrown  my  way.  But  you 
had  better  be  careful  with  that  Indian.  He 
will  not  stand  as  much  foolishness  as  I  do. 
Some  of  these  days  he  will  steal  you  and 
carry  you  off.” 

“  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Indian  in  love  ?  ” 
laughed  Annette. 

“  Well,  they  marry,  so  they  must  love 
after  a  fashion.  Besides,  you  are  always 
telling  me  that  Red  Eagle  is  different.  Per¬ 
haps  he  learned  how  to  love  when  he  was 
acquiring  other  habits  of  civilization,  like 
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eating  with  a  fork  and  washing  his  face 
and  hands.” 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  Jack  says,” 
agreed  Father  Rebout.  “  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  the  whites  have  made  the  mistake 
of  not  crediting  their  red  brethren  with  the 
same  emotions  that  fill  their  own  breasts. 
They  have  looked  upon  them  as  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  human  feelings,  except  possibly, 
hatred  of  their  enemies,  treachery  and  cun¬ 
ning.  Yet,  in  every  savage  bosom  dwell  pas¬ 
sions  the  counterpart  of  their  own.  True, 
they  are  able  to  endure  torture  and  suffer¬ 
ing  with  greater  stoicism,  but  the  squaw 
as  well  as  her  white  sister  croons  tenderly 
to  her  babe  in  its  little  birch-bark  cradle, 
weeps  in  sorrow  over  its  death,  or  the  death 
of  her  sons  or  husband  in  battle,  and  wel¬ 
comes  them  with  joy  when  they  come  home 
victorious. 

“  The  old  men,  as  they  sit  around  the 
campfires,  speak  in  praise  of  their  sons  and 
live  again  in  their  exploits ;  they  give  them 
sage  council  about  guarding  their  herds  from 
the  wolves,  and  teach  them  the  lore  of  the 
trail  and  battle.  There  are  dreamers  among 
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them,  who  weave  strange  stories  from  the 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  tribe  and  make 
weird  magic  from  the  mysteries  of  nature 
which  encompass  them. 

“  The  little  girl  just  budding  into  woman¬ 
hood  peeps  shyly  from  behind  some  tree,  or 
from  between  the  flaps  of  her  father’s  wig¬ 
wam  at  some  young  hero,  her  playmate  of 
yesterday,  who,  returning  from  his  first  bat¬ 
tle,  displays  triumphantly  a  bloody  scalp, 
stretched  and  drying  at  his  belt,  while  the 
growing  boys  look  on  with  envy  and  long 
for  the  time  when  they,  too,  will  be  warriors, 
own  many  ponies,  and  can  take  unto  them¬ 
selves  a  wife. 

“  It  is  only  the  French  who  have  under¬ 
stood  and  controlled  the  Indians,  through 
their  missionaries,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  The  English  and  Spanish 
have  incurred  their  hatred  through  their 
treachery  and  cruelty.” 

“  You  had  better  take  Father  Rebout’s 
advice  and  let  him  alone  after  this,  and  re¬ 
turn  those  moccasins,”  said  Della,  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  Father  Rebout’s  long  harangue. 
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“  Nonsense/’  objected  the  Captain,  “  let 
her  keep  them.  He  will  be  offering  to  buy 
her  of  me  pretty  soon,  and  when  I  refuse 
to  sell  her,  that  will  end  it.  I  have  been 
watching  him  of  late,  and  thought  there  must 
be  something  more,  in  all  that  barbaric  splen¬ 
dor  which  he  has  been  flaunting,  than  a  mere 
desire  to  be  gaudy/’ 

“  Look  at  him  now,”  observed  Jack,  “  that 
yellow  handkerchief  which  he  has  around  his 
neck  would  make  mother’s  old  copper  tea¬ 
kettle,  which  she  polishes  every  day,  look  dull 
and  brown  in  comparison.  He  struts  about 
ruffling  his  feathers  like  a  robin  at  mating 
time.  Let’s  go  and  order  him  to  leave  camp.” 

“  And  have  him  bring  that  band  of  Paw¬ 
nees  down  upon  us  again  ?  Better  keep  his 
friendship  while  we  have  it,”  replied  Porter. 

The  word  was  soon  passed  from  one  to 
another  that  Red  Eagle  was  in  love  with 
Annette,  and  there  was  much  amusement 
over  her  latest  conquest,  but  all  were  care¬ 
ful  not  to  twit  Red  Eagle  with  it,  or  to  men¬ 
tion  it  in  his  presence.  Everybody  was  wait¬ 
ing  expectantly  for  further  developments. 
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They  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Red 
Eagle  did  not  come  of  a  race  that  dallied  long 
in  its  wooing,  although  his  natural  impetu¬ 
osity  may  have  been  somewhat  tempered  by 
his  long  residence  with  the  whites,  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  their  modes  of  courtship.  He 
of  course  spoke  French  fluently,  but  as  few 
could  understand  that  language,  he  confined 
his  conversation  to  the  English  which  he 
picked  up  day  after  day.  He  was  always 
hovering  about  in  Annette's  vicinity,  and  his 
little  black  eyes  would  gleam  wickedly  when¬ 
ever  Jack  approached  her,  and  he  listened 
intently  to  any  conversation  which  passed 
between  them. 

At  first  he  had  been  puzzled  over  his  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  emigrants,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  commenced  to  learn  their  language  that 
he  realized  that  he  belonged  to  what  they 
considered  an  inferior  race.  In  France,  the 
color  line  is  not  so  closely  drawn.  People 
there  are  used  to  seeing  turbaned  Indian 
princes  and  Turkish  potentates  stalking 
through  their  streets,  and  as  those  with 
whom  they  chance  to  become  acquainted  are 
always  of  the  better  class,  they  have  not  the 
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prejudice  of  the  Americans  who  have  seen 
the  negroes  as  slaves  and  the  Indians  living 
in  their  sloth  and  ignorance.  Also,  Red 
Eagle  was  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  De  La 
Touraine,  and  heir  to  a  vast  estate,  and  had 
always  received  the  consideration  due  to  his 
position.  But  to  these  emigrants  he  was 
a  half  breed,  and  they  treated  him  as  such. 
As  a  consequence  he  grew  more  taciturn 
and  reserved  as  he  realized  their  contempt. 
He  knew  that  it  was  because  he  had  come 
among  them  as  an  Indian,  and  at  times  when 
he  saw  what  a  handicap  it  was  in  winning 
Annette's  regard,  he  regretted  that  he  had 
not  retained  the  habiliments  of  civilization 
at  least  until  he  had  reached  Fort  Laramie. 
However,  he  was  too  proud  to  change  now, 
and  he  resolved  to  act  and  be  as  much  like 
an  Indian  as  was  possible. 

A  few  mornings  after  he  had  presented 
the  moccasins,  Annette,  in  combing  her  hair, 
stepped  out  in  the  sunlight,  and,  with  a  quick 
toss  of  her  head,  shook  the  red-brown,  silky 
mass  about  her  shoulders,  where  it  hung  like 
a  mantle,  almost  to  her  knees.  It  was  a 
pretty  and  graceful  thing  for  a  girl  to  do, 
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but  the  act  was  wholly  unconscious.  Red 
Eagle  was  apparently  the  only  observer,  and 
what  emotions  the  action  fired  in  his  bosom, 
it  is  hard  to  tell.  It  may  be  that  his  fingers 
itched  for  a  hold  on  the  scalping  knife,  or 
perhaps  he  thought  to  tease  her.  He  slipped 
up  behind  her  like  a  shadow,  and  lifting  her 
hair  up  in  his  hands,  exclaimed : 

“  Heep  good  scalp.”  When  she  jumped 
and  screamed  with  terror,  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  then  adopting  a  soft  and  play¬ 
ful  tone  of  affection,  he  said : 

“  Red  Eagle  no  hurt  you.  He  make  big 
medicine  and  save  pretty  girl  from  Pawnee 
warriors.” 

“  Oh,  is  it  you,  Red  Eagle  ?  ”  asked  she 
with  relief.  “  You  came  upon  me  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  I  was  startled.  I  thought  that  one 
of  the  Pawnees  had  returned.” 

“  Little  Wild-flower  is  safe  while  Red 
Eagle  is  near,”  said  he  in  the  deep  gutterai 
voice  of  the  Indian ;  then,  with  quick  transi¬ 
tion,  he  lapsed  into  French,  as  his  thoughts 
came  too  swiftly  to  be  voiced  in  his  halting 
English.  With  the  change  of  language, 
came  a  change  of  manner.  The  savage  be- 
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came  the  polished,  courteous  gentleman.  But 
the  sentiment  although  told  in  French,  was 
wholly  Indian,  and  the  combination  held 
Annette  charmed  and  spellbound. 

“  The  birds  soaring  in  the  sky,  the  buffalo 
sniffing  the  air,  the  antelope  looking  curiously 
off  into  the  distance,  all  tell  him  when  an 
enemy  is  near,  and  from  the  eagle,  his  name¬ 
sake,  he  learns  cunning  to  outwit  them.” 
The  soft,  flexible  voice  of  the  speaker,  rob¬ 
bed  his  words  of  any  trace  of  boastfulness. 
“  He  scours  the  plains  throughout  the  day 
with  his  sharp  eyes,  and  at  night  his  keen 
ears  listen  for  the  whispering  of  the  grasses 
which  warns  him  of  the  approach  of  a  foe.” 

“  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  be  so 
faithful.  I  do  not  know  how  to  reward  you,” 
replied  Annette,  trying  to  bring  the  conver¬ 
sation  down  from  such  lofty  heights  to  a 
more  impersonal  level. 

“  Red  Eagle  has  his  reward,”  replied  he 
with  dignity,  straightening  himself  proudly. 
His  face  took  on  the  dreamy  look  of  a  poet. 
Slowly  he  spoke,  his  flexible  voice  losing  all 
its  harshness,  sinking  at  times  to  a  mere 
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whisper  and  again  rising  in  volume  with  the 
tide  of  his  feelings. 

“  When  the  sun  descends  at  evening  over 
the  level,  grassy  prairie,  and  the  sky  is 
stained  with  crimson,  then  the  heart  of  Red 
Eagle  is  happy.  He  can  sit  by  the  campfire 
and  watch  the  Wild-flower  as  she  goes  about 
from  one  to  another,  cheering  all  with  her 
silvery  laughter,  which  ripples  like  clear 
water  in  a  brook. 

“  She  is  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the  wild 
rose  at  morning  with  the  sparkling  dew  upon 
it.  When  she  looks  upon  me,  with  her  eyes 
so  blue  and  starlike,  my  heart  leaps  with 
pleasure. 

“  But  when  she  smiles  upon  another,  then 
my  heart  is  sad  and  gloomy — black  as  the 
prairie  yonder,  where  the  clouds  drop  shad¬ 
ows  over  it.  Then  the  blood  of  my  mother’s 
people  leaps  within  me — my  hand  clutches 
the  scalp-knife,  and  my  heart  is  filled  with 
hatred.” 

As  he  spoke,  Annette  felt  herself  becoming 
a  prey  to  his  hypnotic  eloquence.  Her  face 
became  white  and  still,  her  body  quivered  in 
sympathy  with  the  vibrations  of  his  pliant 
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voice,  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt  the  mag¬ 
netic  force  which  draws  one  person  to  an¬ 
other.  Summoning  all  her  fortitude  to  meet 
the  situation  and  treat  it  lightly,  she  replied : 

“  You  frighten  me.  You  should  not  cher¬ 
ish  such  sentiments.  You  must  not  heed  my 
smiles,  I  give  them  to  all.  They  are  but  the 
outward  and  visible  manifestation  of  a  happy 
heart,  and  have  no  special  significance.” 
And  to  rob  the  conversation  of  all  serious¬ 
ness,  she  laughingly  observed : 

“  There  is  an  eagle  hovering  above  the 
camp.  He  is  probably  waiting  to  hold  audi¬ 
ence  with  you.  You  say  they  tell  you  when 
an  enemy  is  near.  You  had  better  go  and 
talk  with  this  one  before  he  gets  impatient 
and  flies  away,  leaving  us  to  our  fate.” 

“  The  Wild-flower  thinks  Red  Eagle 
speaks  with  a  forked  tongue,  but  she  will  see. 
The  sharp  eyes  of  the  eagle  see  far,  and  his 
presence  here,  idly  floating  over  us,  means 
that  in  all  that  vast  distance  he  finds  nothing 
more  interesting  than  this  camp.  The  Indian 
must  understand  the  actions  of  all  birds  and 
beasts.” 
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“  But  how  did  you  learn  all  this  lore  of  the 
animals  and  the  trail?  You  have  but  lately 
come  out  here.” 

“  My  mother  taught  me,  as  we  roamed  the 
woods  on  my  father’s  estate.  Our  home  was 
an  old  hunting  lodge  in  the  forest,  but  we 
seldom  used  it.  The  woods  were  too  delight¬ 
ful.  All  day  we  rambled  through  the  cool, 
green  shadows,  and  when  night  overtook 
us,  we  often  built  us  a  lodge  out  of  branches 
and  twigs  and  cooked  our  meals  by  a  camp¬ 
fire,  eating  the  game  which  I  had  killed  with 
my  bow  and  arrow. 

“  Often  when  tired  of  the  gay  life  of  the 
cities,  my  father  would  join  us  and,  donning 
his  buckskin  shirt  and  fringed  leggins,  would 
live  with  us  in  the  open.  He  said  that  those 
vacations  were  all  that  enabled  him  to  en¬ 
dure  life,  and  he  longed  to  take  us  and  return 
to  the  prairies  of  America,  but  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  stay  and  keep  up  the  name  and 
estate. 

“  It  seems  that  there  was  a  strain  of  gipsy 
blood  in  his  veins.  A  great,  great  grand¬ 
father  had  married  a  gipsy  wife  and  brought 
her  home  to  his  ancestral  castle,  and  my 
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father  used  to  say  that  it  had  skipped  all 
those  generations  and  cropped  out  in  him  and 
his  brother.  When  he  fell  heir  to  the  estate, 
and  had  to  go  back  to  France,  he  took  my 
mother  with  him,  and  as  she  would  have 
been  wretched  if  forced  to  live  his  life,  he  let 
her  live  her  own,  and  when  he  tired  of 
society,  he  would  join  us.” 

“  But  how  did  you  get  your  education,  if 
you  lived  always  in  the  woods  with  no  other 
companion  than  your  mother  ?  ” 

“  My  father  taught  me  to  read,  and  kept 
me  supplied  with  books  of  adventure,  which 
I  used  to  read  to  my  mother.  And  once  when 
he  returned  after  a  long  absence  and  found 
that  I  had  shot  up  into  a  tall  lad,  his  con¬ 
science  began  to  reproach  him  because  he 
was  allowing  me  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
so  he  took  me  away  with  him  and  put  me  in 
school.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  boy  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  open,  shut  up  in  a  room 
to  study  under  penalty  of  being  punished.  I 
ran  away  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  after 
that,  my  father  secured  a  tutor  for  me.  He 
found  a  man  who  was  glad  of  a  chance  to 
live  out  of  doors  for  a  while  to  get  back  his 
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health.  He  stayed  there  three  years,  and 
when  he  left,  my  father  took  me  on  a  trip 
with  him,  introducing  me  everywhere  as  his 
son.  At  first  I  liked  the  change  and  excite¬ 
ment,  but  after  a  few  months  of  it,  I  began 
to  grow  restless.  At  times  I  would  have  an 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  return  to  the 
open,  to  wander  through  the  cool  shade  of 
the  forest,  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  smoke,  to 
sleep  on  the  ground  with  nothing  over  me 
but  the  sky*  with  the  yellow  stars  blinking 
in  my  face  when  I  awoke  during  the  night. 
One  night,  after  an  unusually  restless  day,  I 
dreamed  I  saw  my  mother  hovering  over  my 
bed  as  I  slept.  Her  face  was  wan  and  death¬ 
like,  and  only  taking  time  to  dress,  because 
I  knew  I  would  be  arrested  if  I  did  not,  I 
stole  out  of  the  hotel  without  waking  my 
father. 

When  he  came  to  this  part  of  the  story, 
Red  Eagle's  face  darkened  and  he  paused 
as  if  unable  to  go  on,  then,  apparently  over¬ 
coming  his  emotion  and  his  reluctance  to 
speak  of  anything  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  feelings,  he  continued : 
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“  When  I  reached  my  father’s  estate  and 
went  to  the  lodge,  it  was  empty.  Ordinarily 
this  should  not  have  troubled  me,  as  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  staying  from  it  weeks  at  a 
time,  but  taken  in  connection  with  my  dream, 
it  filled  me  with  dread.  Frantically  I  roamed 
through  the  woods,  visiting  each  of  the 
places  where  we  used  to  camp ;  until,  at  last, 
in  one  of  our  miserable  little  huts,  I  found 
her.  She  was  raving  in  delirium,  and  died 
soon  after. 

“  The  white  woman  has  much  to  interest 
her.  The  squaw  had  only  her  children. 
When  I  left  my  mother,  she  died  of  loneli¬ 
ness.” 

“  And  afterwards  ?  ”  inquired  Annette, 
profoundly  moved  at  this  glimpse  into  the 
depths  of  a  nature  which  habit  and  instinct 
has  made  so  reticent. 

“  My  father  came  and  took  me  away  with 
him.  We  traveled  about  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  when  he  died  I  had  no  link  to  bind  me  to 
that  country,  except  the  estate,  for  which  I 
cared  nothing,  so  I  decided  to  return  to 
America  and  hunt  out  my  mother’s  people — 
and  here  I  am.” 
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The  whole  of  this  long  speech  was  made 
in  French,  flowing  softly  and  evenly  from  his 
lips,  and  Annette  could  hardly  believe  that 
he  was  the  same  person  who  stalked  so 
morosely  among  the  emigrants  giving  noth¬ 
ing  but  grunts  in  answer  to  their  questions. 

After  he  had  finished  there  was  a  pause 
which  was  fraught  with  intense  feeling  on 
the  part  of  both.  Annette  looked  at  him 
speculatively  and  then  said : 

“  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  stay  among 
the  Indians  ?  You  are  only  going  for  a 
visit  ?  ” 

Whatever  reply  Red  Eagle  was  going  to 
make  was  lost,  as  the  call  of  “  Albs  set,”  rang 
out  across  the  stillness,  and  Annette  with  a 
cry  of  dismay,  said : 

“  The  caravan  is  ready  to  start,  and  I  have 
still  to  comb  my  hair.”  She  hastened  toward 
the  wagons,  her  long  hair  streaming  out  be¬ 
hind  as  she  ran. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Jack. 
“  Was  Red  Eagle  about  to  scalp  you  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  he  was  not,”  replied  Annette,  in¬ 
dignantly.  “  Why  will  you  persist  in  saying 
such  things  ?  Red  Eagle  is  only  half  Indian, 
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and  is  as  much  civilized  as  you  are — more, 
if  education  counts  for  anything.” 

“  The  Indian  half  must  be  mighty  strong. 
The  only  thing  French  which  I  have  seen 
about  him  yet  is  his  language,  and  he  uses 
that  as  little  as  possible.  His  father  may 
have  been  a  Frenchman,  but  he  must  resem¬ 
ble  his  mother  a  good  deal,  for  he  looks  all 
Indian  to  me.” 

“  That  may  be.  I  have  heard  that  boys 
frequently  resemble  their  mother  more 
strongly  than  their  father,”  replied  she, 
curiously  studying  Jack  as  she  talked.  She 
found  that  the  peculiar  attraction  which  Red 
Eagle  held  for  her  was  utterly  lacking  in 
Jack,  or  at  least  she  did  not  feel  its  presence. 
She  pondered  on  the  matter,  but  not  being 
much  given  to  self-analysis,  she  finally  dis¬ 
missed  it  from  her  mind.  However,  when 
evening  came  and  she  found  herself  gravi¬ 
tating  in  his  direction  as  naturally  as  the 
flower  turns  toward  the  sun,  she  stopped  and 
gazed  at  him,  as  at  some  profound  mystery, 
while  from  deep  within  her  came  the  faint 
stirrings  of  a  soul  just  beginning  to  awaken 
to  the  possibilities  of  life  and  love.  She  felt 
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her  womanhood  being  shaken  to  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  something  like  panic  came  over 
her. 

She  turned  and  was  about  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  in  another  direction,  when  Red  Eagle 
looked  up.  When  he  caught  her  eye,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  there  was  something  wist¬ 
ful — an  almost  passionate  tenderness  in  his 
glance.  She  felt  that  here  was  a  being  of 
a  solitariness  of  purpose  such  as  she  had 
never  encountered  before.  Jack  had  other 
interests,  and  his  heart  sheltered  a  love  for 
his  family  as  well  as  herself,  but  with  Red 
Eagle,  his  love  for  her  was  his  one  abiding 
passion.  He  had  neither  family  nor  friends. 
She  was  his  all.  As  she  realized  this,  she 
shrank  within  herself,  saying: 

“  But  he  is  a  savage  and  bound  for  the 
Blackfeet  village.  He  has  no  desire  above 
a  wigwam.  He  would  make  me  a  squaw — 
unless  I  could  win  him  from  the  thought  of 
going  back  to  his  people.  Surely  that  will 
not  be  difficult  if  he  loves  me  as  he  says.” 
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VII 

THE  INDIANS  RUN  OFF  THE 

HORSES 

The  thirtieth  day  out  found  the  travelers 
camped  in  a  little  valley  on  one  of  the  many 
creeks  which  emptied  into  the  Platte,  repair¬ 
ing  their  wagons  and  harness  while  their 
oxen  and  horses  rested  and  fattened  on  the 
luxuriant  grass  and  clear  water.  Annette, 
like  most  of  the  other  emigrants,  had  daily 
become  more  nondescript  and  tattered.  One 
garment  after  another  had  worn  out  and 
been  replaced  with  something  she  had 
brought  along,  until  now,  nothing  was  left 
of  her  wardrobe  except  the  filmy  white  gar¬ 
ments  she  had  worn  as  a  bridesmaid  at  her 
sister’s  wedding. 

The  next  morning  after  they  camped 
while  she  was  searching  through  their  trunks 
for  something  to  wear,  she  looked  up  and 
saw  Sinclair,  neat  and  clean,  in  a  new  red 
flannel  shirt  and  flowing  tie  to  match. 
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“  Look  at  that  boy,  wearing  a  new  shirt 
and  tie  after  all  this  time.  He  should  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  grateful  to  that  tailor  who  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  lay  in  such  a  supply  of  strong, 
durable  clothes.  I  wish  we  had  known 
enough  to  bring  something  besides  all  this 
fluffy  silk  and  linen  which  we  have  packed 
in  our  trunks.” 

“  I  suppose  it  was  foolish  to  bring  my  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  but  I  felt  I  would  like  to  keep  it, 
and  I  am  sure  I  would  never  see  it  again  if  I 
left  it  behind.” 

“  It  would  be  more  use  if  it  was  made  of 
buckskin.” 

“  If  that  is  all  you  want,  there  is  a  great 
big  bundle  of  it  in  the  back  of  the  wagon. 
You  may  use  what  you  need  of  it.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  bought  it  of  the  Indians  the  other  day. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  I  will  make  me  a  costume  which  will 
cause  Jack  and  Red  Eagle  to  open  their 
eyes.” 

Using  her  sister  for  a  model  she  soon  had 
a  long  one-piece  garment,  with  fringed 
sleeves  attached,  something  on  the  order  of 
a  semi-fitting  princess.  This  she  fringed  at 
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the  knees,  and  slit  at  the  throat.  For  laces 
she  used  a  tasseled  cord  made  from  red  yarn. 
From  another  skin  she  made  long  fringed 
leggins  which  came  to  her  thighs,  and  these 
she  put  on  over  the  moccasins  which  Red 
Eagle  had  given  her. 

Dividing  her  hair,  she  braided  it  just  over 
her  ears,  so  that  it  fell  in  two  long  plaits 
far  below  her  waist.  A  red  feather  stuck 
in  the  narrow  strip  of  skin  which  she  bound 
around  her  head,  completed  the  costume,  and 
she  stepped  down  from  the  wagon,  just  as 
dinner  was  called. 

Sinclair  looked  up  as  she  approached,  and 
with  ever  ready  wit,  called : 

“  The  lovely  Pocahontas  come  to  life 
again.”  And  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  led 
her  toward  the  others. 

“  Here,  Jack,  is  Pocahontas,”  and  Jack 
casting  an  appraising  glance  over  the  cos¬ 
tume,  which  half  concealed  and  half  revealed 
her  slender,  rounded  young  form  in  all  its 
perfection,  acknowledged  the  introduction 
with  a  scowl.  Red  Eagle,  who  was  leaning 
against  a  tree,  straightened  up  with  a  jerk 
and  his  heart  began  pounding  against  his 
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ribs,  for  he  thought  she  had  put  on  the  cos¬ 
tume  as  an  answer  to  his  proposal  of  a  few 
days  before.  When  she  paused  before  Jack, 
his  eyes  darkened  with  disappointment. 

Sinclair  turned  in  time  to  catch  the  look, 
and  laughingly  exclaimed : 

“  Now  we  can  have  a  play,  and  act  out  a 
very  romantic  phase  of  American  history. 
Jack,  you  can  be  John  Smith,  and  Annette 
can  be  Pocahontas  who  rescues  you  from  the 
ax,  which  Red  Eagle  looks  as  if  he  would 
be  delighted  to  wield.” 

“  What  nonsense,”  replied  Annette.  “  I 
am  sure  Red  Eagle  has  no  such  desire.” 

“  Look  for  yourself.  He  glares  as  if  he 
would  eat  us  up.” 

“  He  does  look  jealous,”  said  Father 
Rebout,  who  heard  Sinclair’s  remark.  “  Can 
it  be  possible  that  he  is  really  in  love  with 
Annette,  as  Jack  suggested.  If  that  is  so, 
then  we  have  here  the  makings  of  a  tragedy, 
for  he  will  not  stand  any  trifling.  She  goes 
lightly  and  heedlessly  on,  playing  one  of 
these  men  against  another,  and  possibly 
leading  the  whole  caravan  into  danger.  For 
the  lack  of  a  little  comprehension  on  her  part, 
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a  great  deal  of  trouble  may  be  in  store  for 
us  all.  I  must  speak  to  her.,, 

Red  Eagle,  still  leaning  against  the  tree, 
watched  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes, 
but  made  no  other  sign  as  she  came  toward 
him. 

“  Everybody  has  praised  my  ingenuity  ex¬ 
cept  Red  Eagle,”  said  she.  “  Does  he  not  ad¬ 
mire  my  costume,  or  is  it  because  to  him  it 
does  not  lack  novelty.” 

“  It  is  not  the  Wild-flower’s  costume  which 
fails  to  please  me.  It  is  her  conduct.  She 
pleases  to  trifle  with  Red  Eagle.” 

“  Trifle  with  you  ?  I  do  not  understand.” 

“  When  I  saw  you  in  the  costume  of  my 
people,  I  thought  it  a  delicate  way  you  chose 
to  reply  to  my  question  of  the  other  day,  and 
my  heart  bounded  with  happiness.  But  as 
you  went  to  the  Red  Hair  first,  it  must  be  he 
who  has  your  heart,”  answered  he,  straight¬ 
ening  himself  to  his  full  height  and  looking 
down  upon  her  with  a  stern  expression  on  his 
face.  “  The  Red  Eagle  spoke  out  his  heart 
to  her  the  other  day.  Has  the  Wild-flower 
nothing  to  say  in  reply  ?  ” 
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“  But  I — how  can  I  reply  ?  ”  answered  she, 
looking  at  him  with  panic  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  saw  what  interpretation  he  had  put  upon 
her  act  in  making  for  herself  the  dress  of 
buckskin.  Then,  as  she  felt  the  subtle  at¬ 
traction  which  he  seemed  to  radiate,  she 
realized  that  she  liked  being  near  him  and 
wished  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
to  have  his  good  opinion.  As  he  stood  there 
so  tall  and  straight,  vibrating  with  love  for 
her,  she  thought  she  would  not  try  to  correct 
his  impression  that  she  had  worn  the  dress 
as  an  answer  to  his  proposal.  She  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  come  nearer,  and  looked 
speculatively  at  his  broad  shoulders  where 
there  was  a  little  hollow  which  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  hold  a  head  of  soft  brown 
curls  in  its  shallow  curve.  Like  all  young 
girls  she  had  dreamed  of  love,  but  so  far  her 
admirers  had  inspired  in  her  only  a  mis¬ 
chievous  coquetry,  and  she  had  begun  to  look 
upon  the  passion  as  a  romantic  legend,  which 
people  grew  to  believe  in  because  they  were 
always  hearing  it  repeated.  Now  it  thrilled 
yet  frightened  her  to  realize  that  the  only 
man  to  awaken  any  response  in  her  heart 
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should  be  this  man  whose  race  put  him  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  her  regard. 

With  a  sigh,  and  a  look  of  regret  in  her 
eyes,  she  turned  and  left  him  standing  by  the 
tree.  As  she  walked  off ,  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
slightly  in  an  appealing  gesture,  and  then, 
as  if  realizing  the  futility  of  his  desires,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  which  was  grazing  close 
by,  and  rode  swiftly  away. 

When  the  clearing  up  was  done  after  the 
midday  meal,  the  camp  began  to  take  on  an 
air  of  settled  security  seldom  seen  in  such 
remote  places.  Down  at  the  creek,  women 
were  busily  engaged  in  washing  the  several 
weeks’  accumulation  of  clothes,  merrily 
chatting  and  singing  as  they  worked.  The 
oxen  grazed  luxuriantly  about  in  the 
meadow,  or  lay  contentedly  chewing  their 
cuds  in  the  welcome  shade  of  the  trees. 

The  men  were  gathered  about  in  groups 
of  four  or  live,  mending  their  harness  and 
wagons,  putting  all  in  shape  for  the  trip  to 
come,  while  the  children,  many  of  whom  had 
begun  to  look  pinched  and  worn  from  their 
long  journey,  laughed  and  played  with 
delirious  abandonment. 
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La  Touraine  rode  off  in  the  direction  Red 
Eagle  had  taken,  and  Jack  and  the  Captain 
mounted  their  horses  and  followed  a  few 
moments  later,  leaving  the  camp  in  its 
fancied  security,  while  they  went  off  on  an 
antelope  hunt. 

Annette  spread  a  blanket  on  the  ground, 
and  sat  down  on  it,  resting  her  head  against 
a  tree.  She  watched  the  horsemen  ride 
away  toward  the  plain,  and  speculated  on  the 
difference  in  the  way  they  sat  their  horses. 
The  Captain  rode  easily  and  lightly,  but  Jack 
sat  his  horse  solidly,  with  his  full  weight 
pressing  against  the  horse’s  back  all  the  time. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  La  Touraine 
humped  over,  and  rode  with  a  choppy  motion, 
while  Red  Eagle’s  horse  skimmed  along  over 
the  prairie,  hardly  seeming  to  brush  the  short 
grass  with  his  hoofs,  and  the  Indian’s  long 
body  swayed  rythmically  with  each  motion. 

She  watched  them  until  they  disappeared 
over  the  ridge,  and  then,  picking  up  her  knit¬ 
ting,  fell  to  work  with  zeal.  But  the  mystery 
of  the  plains  drew  her  attention  away  from 
her  work.  As  she  looked  on  and  on  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  nothingness,  where  not  a  tree 
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or  shrub  broke  the  view,  her  mind,  for  lack 
of  any  other  distraction,  turned  back  upon 
itself,  and  she  began  to  speculate  anew  upon 
Red  Eagle's  attraction  for  her.  She  decided 
that  above  all  things  she  wished  for  his 
continued  admiration — and  yes — love.  But 
could  she  keep  it,  without  making  him  some 
definite  promise  ?  There  would  be  no  half 
measures  with  him,  she  thought.  He  would 
demand  that  she  center  her  whole  heart  upon 
himself,  but  if  she  did  so,  whither  would  it 
lead  her — to  a  wigwam  in  the  mountains  ? 
She  shuddered  at  the  prospect,  and  resolved 
then  and  there  to  use  all  her  arts  to  win  him 
away  from  the  thought  of  his  people  and  his 
plan  of  joining  them.  If  he  could  be  induced 
to  go  with  them  to  California,  then  matters 
might  assume  a  different  aspect. 

When  she  reached  this  conclusion,  she 
stared  out  at  the  plain  as  if  hypnotized  until 
a  figure  came  between  her  and  the  far  hori¬ 
zon.  Presently  Sinclair  descended  the  slope 
and  crossed  the  creek.  Then  tethering  the 
black  to  a  limb  nearby,  he  lay  down  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet. 
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“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  asked 
Annette  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  her  reverie.  “  I  thought  you  were  set 
to  guard  the  herd  ?  ” 

“  I  came  back  to  get  a  drink,  and  you  look 
so  comfortable  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
shade  of  this  splendid  tree.  It  is  beastly  hot 
upon  that  hill  where  they  stationed  me  to 
watch  for  Indians.” 

“  But  the  horses  and  cattle  ?  Supposing 
the  Indians  should  swoop  down  upon  us  and 
carry  them  off  ?  ” 

“  I  looked  around  well  before  I  left,  and  I 
did  not  see  anything.  I  shall  stay  only  a  few 
minutes  and  then  ride  out  again.” 

The  afternoon  was  very  hot.  Enormous 
grass  hoppers  were  clicking  and  droning  in 
the  long  grass  nearby,  and  Sinclair  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  languorous  atmosphere.  With 
his  slender  limbs  stretched  out  full  length  on 
the  ground,  and  dreamy  eyes  looking  off  at 
the  sky,  Annette  thought  she  never  had  seen 
a  picture  of  greater  content.  The  well  knit 
body  had  taken  on  an  air  of  rugged  strength 
since  they  had  started  out. 
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“  You  are  very  industrious.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  stopped  an  instant  since  I 
have  been  here,”  observed  Sinclair  after 
watching  the  needles  flash  back  and  forth 
for  awhile.  “  If  you  had  a  spinning  wheel, 
now,  this  picture  of  Arcadian  simplicity 
would  be  complete,  my  fair  Priscilla.” 

“  What  is  lacking  ?  ”  asked  she  with  the 
ready  wit  which  made  her  so  attractive ;  “  the 
hum  of  the  wheel,  or  the  web  I  should  spin 
on  it  ?  If  the  former,  then  I  shall  refer  you 
to  the  bees,  which  are  buzzing  about  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  putting  your  indolence 
to  shame.  And  there  is  a  spider  just  back 
of  your  head,  who  will  soon  have  a  web  spun 
over  you  if  he  keeps  up  at  the  rate  he  is  go¬ 
ing.  He  must  be  expecting  a  famine  and  is 
going  to  lay  in  his  winter  supply  of  meat.” 

“  Let  him  spin  away.  You  cannot  frighten 
me  into  moving  on  this  hot  day.  I  am  already 
caught  in  a  much  stronger  net  than  any  of 
his  weaving.” 

“  What  a  sad  state  of  affairs,”  replied 
Annette,  searching  the  blue  eyes  before  her 
for  the  mocking  light  which  always  accom¬ 
panied  such  statements.  “  There  is  one  thing 
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besides  the  spinning  wheel  missing  which 
is  needed  to  make  the  picture  complete.  You 
should  have  a  pipe.  I  notice  you  never 
smoke.” 

“  Now  you  touch  upon  my  one  weak  point. 
I  cannot  seem  to  learn  to  smoke,  or  form  a 
liking  for  it.  It  makes  me  deathly  sick.  If 
my  being  a  man  depends  upon  that,  then  I 
guess  I  am  a  failure.” 

“  Who  said  you  had  to  smoke  to  be  a 
man  ?  ”  asked  she,  laughing  at  the  dismal 
tone  which  he  affected.” 

“  The  others  all  smoke,  and  so  do  some 
of  the  old  women,  but  I  cannot  do  it.  I  guess 
I  shall  have  to  give  up  trying  to  be  a  man 
and  put  on  dresses.” 

“  You  would  make  a  handsome  woman, 
and  perhaps  you  could  console  Jack.” 

“  That  would  be  inducement  enough,  I 
should  think.  But  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Red  Eagle  would  still  be  left.” 

“  So —  !  ”  said  Sinclair  with  a  rising  in¬ 
flection.  “  Blows  the  wind  from  that  quar¬ 
ter  ?  The  mysterious  Red-skin  has  usurped 
the  place  in  my  lady’s  heart  which  Jack  once 
filled.” 
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“  The  mysterious  Red-skin  happens  also 
to  be  a  French  Duke,  you  know,”  replied  she, 
in  answer  to  the  faint  trace  of  contempt 
which  she  detected  in  his  voice.  “  However, 
I  did  not  say  he  had  usurped  the  place  in  my 
heart  which  Jack  held.  It  would  not  be  a 
very  big  one  if  he  did.” 

“  You  interest  me,”  said  Sinclair,  looking 
absently  off  at  the  peaceful  scene  about  them, 
and  no  hint  of  danger  came  to  warn  either  of 
them  of  a  neglected  duty. 

The  horses  grazed  slowly  up  the  meadow, 
while  the  oxen,  having  eaten  enough,  were 
lying  about  under  the  trees,  chewing  their 
cuds,  or  wading  about  in  the  creek  to  escape 
the  flies.  The  women  had  finished  their 
washing,  and  were  sitting  in  the  shade,  gos¬ 
siping  and  exchanging  family  reminiscences, 
as  they  sewed  or  knitted.  The  men  were 
still  mending  their  harness,  or  polishing 
their  guns.  Altogether,  they  were  as  care¬ 
less  and  comfortable  as  though  they  had 
been  picnicking  in  a  thickly  settled  commu¬ 
nity,  where  the  only  thing  resembling  an 
Indian  was  the  painted  figure  in  front  of  a 
cigar  store.  Evidently  the  hunters  had  been 
unusually  successful,  for  although  it  was 
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only  mid-afternoon,  they  were  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek, 
each  bearing  an  antelope  slung  across  his 
horse.  Besides  the  travelers  themselves, 
there  seemed  to  be  not  another  living  thing 
in  all  that  vast  wilderness. 

That  was  how  it  seemed,  not  how  it  was. 
As  the  hunters  neared  camp,  a  single  horse¬ 
man  appeared  on  top  of  the  hill  to  their  left. 
For  an  instant  they  paid  little  heed,  thinking 
he  was  one  of  the  other  men  who  had  been 
out  hunting,  and  like  themselves,  was  just 
returning.  Then  Red  Eagle's  keen  eyes  spied 
the  headdress  of  feathers  which  trailed  out 
behind,  and  a  moment  later  the  shout  of 
“  Indians  ”  burst  from  all  simultaneously. 

Like  ants  pouring  out  of  their  den  when 
it  is  disturbed  by  an  enemy,  horsemen 
swarmed  over  the  hill,  until  the  whole  prairie 
seemed  in  motion.  Naked  to  the  breech- 
cloths,  their  bodies  were  painted  and  oiled 
until  they  glistened  in  the  sunlight  like  pol¬ 
ished  mahogany.  The  air  was  made  hideous 
by  their  unearthly  yells,  as  they  attempted 
to  intercept  the  hunters  before  they  reached 
camp.  This  diverted  the  attention  of  every- 
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one  from  the  horses  and  oxen  which  were 
scattered  over  the  meadow. 

Then  commenced  a  race  for  life.  Each 
hunter  dropped  the  antelope  which  he  was 
carrying,  and  his  horse  responding  to  the 
lessened  weight,  sprang  forward  with  in¬ 
creased  speed.  They  were  almost  to  camp, 
when  looking  up  the  creek,  they  saw  their 
whole  herd  of  horses  and  part  of  the  oxen 
straight  in  the  path  of  the  Indians. 

“  Look  where  the  horses  are,”  shouted 
Jack,  beginning  to  check  his  steed. 

“  No  use,”  answered  the  Captain  with  a 
groan,  “  we  cannot  get  them.  Perhaps  we 
can  save  those  nearer  camp.” 

At*  that  instant  the  emigrants  suddenly 
were  roused  from  their  lethargy.  Men 
seized  the  guns  which  they  had  just  been 
cleaning.  Children  at  the  word  “  Indians  ” 
came  scurrying  in  and  darted  under  the 
wagons  of  the  corral,  like  a  lot  of  chickens 
hiding  from  a  hawk. 

Sinclair  stood  like  an  image  of  stone, 
aghast  at  the  catastrophy  which  was  descend¬ 
ing  upon  them,  until  Annette,  wringing  her 
hands  with  terror,  exclaimed: 
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“  Why  don’t  you  do  something  ?  Go  get 
those  oxen.  You  are  the  only  one  who  has 
a  horse.” 

Like  a  flash  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  was 
away  after  the  nearest  oxen.  It  was  none 
too  soon,  for  fear  like  a  contagion  was 
spreading  among  them  and  they  were  about 
to  stampede  and  join  the  others.  The  emi¬ 
grants  opened  a  wide  gap  between  the 
wagons,  and  then,  ranging  themselves  on 
each  side,  formed  a  long  tunnel  through 
which  Sinclair  and  the  hunters  chased  the 
animals  which  they  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  save.  While  they  were  doing  that,  the 
Indians,  with  blood-curdling  whoops  and 
yells,  dashed  among  the  remaining  horses 
and  oxen,  and  drove  them  off.  A  score  or 
more  of  savages  followed  close  behind  them, 
while  the  others  halted  just  out  of  range  for 
a  pow-wow. 

This  delay  gave  the  emigrants  time  to 
picket  and  hobble  the  oxen  they  had  rescued. 
When  the  animals  were  secured,  grim- 
visaged  men  adjusted  their  hunting  belts, 
unlimbered  their  guns  to  look  to  the  priming, 
and  the  ram-rods  whistled  shrilly  as  they 
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packed  home  the  charges  of  lead  and  powder. 
Others  built  a  barricade  in  the  center  out  of 
packing  boxes  and  bedding  to  shelter  the 
women  and  children  from  stray  arrows. 

“  Where  is  Red  Eagle  ?  Doesn’t  he  know 
these  Indians  ?  ”  asked  Sinclair  hopefully. 

“  Yes,  where  is  he  ?  ”  asked  Captain 
Porter  looking  about,  and  then  lifting  his 
gun,  he  took  quick  aim,  as  a  painted  red-skin 
rose  from  behind  some  boxes  right  before 
him.  Jack  struck  up  his  gun  before  he  could 
fire,  saying: 

“  That  is  Red  Eagle  ready  for  war.  I  saw 
him  putting  on  that  paint  while  we  were 
picketing  the  horses  and  oxen.” 

“  It  is  a  good  thing  that  someone  saw  him, 
or  he  would  be  a  dead  Indian  right  now,” 
replied  the  Captain,  much  relieved.  “  But 
holy  smoke  !  where  did  he  get  all  those 
colors  ?  ” 

“  He  probably  brought  them  along  with 
him  from  France.  He  knew  he  would  need 
them.  There  evidently  are  no  dull  or  delicate 
shades  in  the  collection.  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  him  make  up.  He  shed  civilization  like 
a  snake  slipping  out  of  last  year’s  skin,  and 
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has  painted  himself  in  every  color  of  the 
rainbow.” 

When  Red  Eagle  stepped  out  among  the 
emigrants,  more  than  one  gun  was  lifted 
suddenly  and  then  quickly  lowered,  while  the 
children  screamed  with  fright  and  hid  be¬ 
hind  their  mothers.  His  make-up  was  in¬ 
deed  startling.  Bright  yellow,  flaming  scar¬ 
let  and  royal  purple  chased  each  other  round 
and  round  his  body  in  an  unending  race, 
while  on  his  breast  he  had  rudely  drawn  a 
dark  gray  eagle. 

Round  his  throat,  he  had  a  necklace  made 
of  gold  and  silver  coins — the  contribution  of 
the  emigrants  when  he  had  saved  them  from 
the  Pawnees,  and  which  Annette  had  pre¬ 
sented  with  so  much  reluctance.  These  he 
had  hammered  into  large  flat  discs,  and 
strung  on  a  gold  chain,  on  which  he  also 
carried  his  medicine-bag.  Similar  discs, 
made  from  copper  coins,  dangled  down  his 
back,  over  his  war  bonnet.  Each  was  bur¬ 
nished  to  the  highest  possible  brilliancy,  and 
jingled  musically  as  he  moved  his  head  or 
walked.  Only  his  hunting  belt  marred  the 
symmetry  of  his  naked  form.  Through  this 
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were  thrust  his  tomahawk,  knife  and  powder 
horn,  while  a  stiff  feather  sticking  upright 
in  the  band  which  held  his  war  bonnet  made 
him  look  a  very  giant  in  stature.  He  bore 
the  surprised  scrutiny  of  the  emigrants  with 
apparent  unconcern,  and  answered  their 
questions  in  the  short,  brief  manner  habitual 
to  him. 

“  No,  they  are  not  Pawnees.  I  do  not 
know  them.  Perhaps,  my  uncle,  ‘  the  Fox  \ 
may  know  them.” 

“  Zey  are  Osage  warriors,”  answered  La 
Touraine,  “  but  zey  are  not  ze  frien’  of  ze 
Blackfeet.” 

The  men  placed  themselves  behind  bags 
of  grain,  or  made  barricades  of  bedding 
stuffed  between  boxes  and  bales,  which  they 
had  packed  under  the  wheels  and  between 
the  wagons,  as  the  Indians  began  riding 
swiftly  around  the  camp  in  an  ever  narrow¬ 
ing  circle. 

“  Zey  think  ve  vill  shoot  and  zen  zey  will 
rush  in  ven  zer  guns  are  empty,”  cautioned 
La  Touraine.  “  Only  half  ze  men  should 
shoot  at  once.  I  vill  get  me  von  now,”  said 
he,  taking  aim  at  the  brown  arm  of  a  war- 
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rior,  which  was  wrapped  around  the  neck  of 
his  horse  and  was  the  only  part  of  his  body 
which  was  visible  as  he  threw  his  body  on 
the  opposite  side  of  his  steed.  When  he 
fired  and  the  arm  snapped,  La  Touraine  ex¬ 
claimed  in  disgust : 

“  Ze  bullet  reached  ze  mark,  but  a  leetle 
too  high.  Ze  horse  hess  naik  it  did  not 
break.,, 

The  warrior  swayed  loosely  for  a  moment, 
and  then  righting  himself,  he  started  to  gal¬ 
lop  out  of  range,  but  La  Touraine’s  gun 
spoke  again,  and  the  limp  body  fell  to  the 
earth,  while  the  others  continued  their  mad 
race,  shooting  from  underneath  the  bodies 
and  necks  of  their  horses.  Soon  the  air  was 
filled  with  arrows,  which  stuck  in  the  covers 
of  the  wagons,  making  them  look  like  huge 
pin-cushions.  Some  found  their  way  be¬ 
tween  the  wagons,  and  lodged  in  the  barrier 
behind  which  crouched  the  frightened  child¬ 
ren.  One  or  two  oxen  were  pricked  by  the 
flying  missiles,  and  lunged  about,  bellowing 
with  pain. 

Now  came  the  moment  against  which  La 
Touraine  had  cautioned  the  emigrants. 
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Thinking  the  guns  of  the  fighters  were 
empty,  the  Indians  prepared  to  make  a 
charge,  and  get  within  the  enclosure.  The 
air  was  hideous  with  their  din,  as  they  dashed 
forward,  but  the  reserves  began  to  fire,  and 
seemingly  each  bullet  found  a  mark.  In 
spite  of  the  terrible  slaughter,  the  Indians 
came  on.  The  desperate  emigrants  drew 
their  revolvers  and  hunting  knives  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  when 
loaded  guns  were  thrust  into  their  hands. 
Father  Rebout  had  shown  them  he  could  do 
something  besides  pray.  As  soon  as  the 
first  guns  were  empty,  he  began  to  reload, 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  get  them  all 
ready  in  time,  he  called  the  women  to  his 
assistance.  With  something  to  do,  they  for¬ 
got  their  fears,  and  standing  back  of  the 
men,  rammed  charges  of  shot  and  powder 
into  the  guns.  As  Father  Rebout  handed 
La  Touraine  his  weapon,  the  latter  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  Mon  Dieu,  Mon  Pere  !  By  ze  look  in 
your  eyes,  I  think  zat  a  great  soldier  was 
spoiled  when  zey  made  you  a  priest,” 
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“  A  priest  is  a  soldier.  Those  howling 
demons  outside  are  but  imps  of  satan.  A 
priest  has  to  fight  satan  himself,”  replied  the 
Father  as  he  hurried  away  to  get  the  balance 
of  the  guns,  and  La  Touraine  turned  again 
to  the  fight.  He  was  the  first  to  get  the 
range,  and  at  the  report  of  his  gun,  the  fore¬ 
most  warrior  dropped  to  the  ground.  As 
if  it  was  pre-arranged,  three  other  guns 
rang  out  in  quick  succession,  mowing  down 
the  three  who  followed  him.  With  yelps  of 
terror,  the  others  broke  and  ran,  and  when 
out  of  range,  paused  to  rest  their  horses  and 
hold  a  council,  while  La  Touraine  swore 
picturesque  oaths  at  being  deprived  of  the 
delight  of  slaughtering  them  at  close  range. 

“  Now  zey  will  try  to  burn  us  out,”  sug¬ 
gested  he  as  one  of  the  warriors  after  build¬ 
ing  a  fire  fixed  a  blazing  arrow  in  his  bow 
and  rode  toward  them.  The  arrow  fell  in 
the  midst  of  some  trunks  and  bedding  and 
at  once  started  a  blaze.  Sinclair  picked  up 
a  blanket  and  sprang  up  to  put  out  the  fire, 
but  instead,  staggered  backward  with  an 
arrow  in  his  shoulder.  While  the  people 
gathered  around  Sinclair,  a  second  arrow 
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struck  the  Anderson  baby  which  had  toddled 
out  in  search  of  its  mother.  In  the  confusion 
which  followed,  the  Indian  whirled  his  horse 
and  rode  past  where  one  of  his  comrades  lay 
wounded  on  the  ground.  As  he  helped  him 
on  behind  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  range, 
he  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  triumph. 

This  aroused  the  people  to  their  danger, 
and  all  but  Jack  returned  to  their  places. 
Lifting  Sinclair  in  his  arms,  he  was  bearing 
him  toward  the  place  where  the  women  were 
clustered  around  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her 
baby,  when  Sinclair  noticed  it,  and  said : 

“  Don’t  take  me  there.  Go  out  to  one  side, 
and  do  not  let  any  of  them  come  near. 
Noticing  the  earnest  appeal  of  his  tone,  Jack 
complied  with  his  request,  supposing  that 
like  himself,  Sinclair  dreaded  having  a  fuss 
made  over  him.  But  as  he  opened  the  soft 
flannel  shirt,  Sinclair  caught  and  held  it  to¬ 
gether  with  his  uninjured  hand,  while  his 
face  and  eyes  expressed  a  mute  appeal  and 
questioning. 

Jack  noticed  the  look,  but  attributed  it  to 
fear  of  being  hurt.  A  shade  of  contempt 
crept  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said  gruffly: 
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“  I  must  dress  your  wound,  or  you  will 
bleed  to  death.”  And  as  he  roughly  shoved 
Sinclair’s  hand  away,  and  commenced  to 
remove  his  shirt,  his  contempt  deepened  at 
the  soft  white  curves  of  the  slender  throat. 
Paying  no  heed  to  Sinclair’s  effort  to  prevent 
him,  he  jerked  open  a  button  which  ham¬ 
pered  his  progress,  and  then  as  abruptly  he 
pulled  the  shirt  up  again.  A  mantle  of  red 
swept  over  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed : 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  will  send  one  of 
them  women.” 

“  Please  do  not  do  that.  All  their  fuss 
and  noise  would  drive  me  crazy.  I  never 
could  endure  all  the  clacking  and  chattering, 
and  the  endless  explanations  and  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  But  your  wound  will  have  to  be  dressed.” 

“  The  women  would  have  to  call  a  man  to 
help  them  anyhow,  and  I  should  as  soon  you 
would  do  it  as  anybody.  In  fact,  I  should 
rather,  for  I  think  you  can  keep  your  own 
counsel,  and  I  wish  you  would  do  it  quickly, 
as  it  pains  me  awfully,”  said  Sinclair,  grow¬ 
ing  paler  each  moment.  As  the  limp  form  re¬ 
laxed  still  more  with  unconsciousness,  Jack 
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looked  at  the  head  with  its  shock  of  brown 
curls,  and  said : 

“  How  dense  we  all  have  been.”  Then 
carefully  and  tenderly  he  drew  out  the  arrow 
and  washed  and  dressed  the  wound,  much 
relieved  that  the  fainting  had  robbed  the 
process  of  all  embarrassment.  When  he  had 
finished  and  looked  up,  he  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  them  completely  enveloped  in 
smoke. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  asked  of  La 
Touraine. 

“  Sacrebleu  !  It  is  to  burn  us  out  zey  try. 
Ze  Indians  zey  carry  off  their  dead,  and  zen 
zey  set  fire  to  ze  grass,  Ze  leetle  hungry 
flames,  how  zey  zearch  about  and  grow  big¬ 
ger  as  zey  feed  on  ze  dry  grasses  and  leaves.” 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

“Ven  ze  black  smoke  rolls  over  us,  zen 
Red  Eagle  vill  fight  back  ze  fire.  Ve  haff 
killed  ze  lame  ox  and  hees  blood  will  make 
ze  grass  vet  and  zen  it  vill  not  burn.” 

When  a  heavy  mantle  of  smoke  drifted 
over  the  wagons,  Red  Eagle,  his  eyes  blazing 
with  excitement,  hitched  a  team  of  mules  to 
the  carcass  of  the  ox  and  mounting  his  saddle 
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horse,  drove  outside  the  barricade.  Lashing 
the  mules  into  a  run,  he  went  around  and 
around  the  circle  of  wagons,  leaving  a  bloody 
trail  in  his  wake.  In  a  trice  the  flames  were 
at  the  barrier,  and  it  seemed  to  the  anxious 
watchers  that  they  snapped  vindictively  as 
they  reached  out  toward  the  dry  grasses  on 
the  other  side  of  the  damp  ring.  They  did 
succeed  in  leaping  across  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  rapid  work,  under  cover  of  the 
smoke,  kept  the  fire  from  spreading.  Night 
came  on,  and  all  tremblingly  awaited  the 
early  dawn,  which  is  the  favorite  time  for  the 
Indians  to  make  an  attack,  but  when  daylight 
came  it  was  seen  that  the  Indians  had  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  sun  rose,  and  all  nature  seemed  to 

assume  her  mildest  and  most  captivating 

form.  Everywhere  was  an  air  of  security 
% 

and  peace,  and  only  the  dark  trail  of  fire 
remained  to  remind  them  of  the  vindictive 
warfare  which  had  raged  back  and  forth 
but  a  few  hours  before. 

For  a  time  their  relief  and  joy  at  their 
deliverance  from  the  Indians  shut  out  all 
thought  of  the  great  disaster  which  had 
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overtaken  them  in  the  loss  of  their  stock. 
But  as  they  looked  about  them,  many  found 
that  they  had  not  an  animal  left.  They  were 
afoot  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  They  looked 
mutely  at  each  other  for  awhile — too  stunned 
to  voice  their  despair.  At  last  Father  Rebout 
offered  what  consolation  a  philosopher  could 
extract  from  the  situation,  and  endeavored 
to  turn  their  thoughts  in  a  more  hopeful 
channel,  saying: 

“We  have  suffered  a  great  calamity,  but 
it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  There  has 
been  no  lives  lost,  and  although  Sinclair  is 
injured  it  is  not  serious.  Perhaps  we  can 
buy  some  horses  and  oxen  later  on  from 
friendly  Indians,  or  we  might  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  capture  a  few.  La  Touraine  tells  me 
that  there  are  numerous  bands  of  wild  horses 
roving  over  the  plains.” 

As  this  ray  of  hope  was  held  out  to  them, 
some  began  to  look  more  cheerful,  but  others 
returned  to  their  wagons  muttering  dire 
threats  against  Sinclair,  whose  negligence 
they  deemed  the  cause  of  their  present  plight. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,”  replied 
the  Captain.  “  And  that  is  to  start  out  as 
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Father  Rebout  suggests,  and  perhaps  we  can 
buy  some  horses  and  oxen  on  the  way.  We 
are  all  strong  and  able  to  walk,  and  the  oxen 
we  have  can  pull  what  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  take  along.  Everyone  will 
have  to  throw  away  what  they  do  not 
actually  need  and  replenish  when  we  get  to 
Fort  Laramie.  We  will  have  to  abandon 
some  of  the  wagons,  so  save  only  the  best.” 

At  that  suggestion,  the  emigrants  set  to 
work,  each  vieing  with  the  other  in  throw¬ 
ing  away  their  belongings.  As  they  saw  the 
number  of  useless  articles  scattered  about, 
they  wondered  at  their  foolishness  in  hauling 
them  that  far.  It  seemed  that  every  piece  of 
household  goods  was  represented.  Pots  and 
kettles  were  scattered  over  the  landscape  in 
confusion. 

At  the  rear  of  Captain  Porter’s  wagon, 
stood  a  brand  new  cook-stove,  which  had 
been  presented  to  Della  as  a  wedding  gift. 
Annette  looked  at  it  with  only  a  few  sighs 
of  regret,  but  her  tears  began  to  flow  when 
she  saw  an  ancient  mahogany  bureau  and 
table  placed  beside  it. 
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They  were  heirlooms  which  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  her  family  for  many  years, 
having  been  stored  in  the  hold  of  the  ship 
which  brought  them  all  from  France,  and 
hauled  by  rail  and  boat  far  into  America.  It 
made  her  heart  ache  to  think  that  stress  of 
circumstances  was  compelling  them  to  aban¬ 
don  these  companions  of  her  childhood  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert.  The  sight  of  them 
had  done  much  to  still  the  homesick  longing 
which  had  often  beset  her  since  they  had 
started.  She  patted  them  gently,  and  noticed 
that  in  spite  of  their  many  adventures,  each 
joint  still  held  fast.  Hunting  up  a  soft 
cloth,  she  carefully  wiped  off  the  specks  of 
dust  which  had  already  collected,  and  then 
like  one  who  performs  a  last  service  for  the 
dead,  she  sadly  polished  the  tops  until  they 
shone. 

The  people  spent  the  day  in  sorting  over 
their  belongings  and  repacking  the  wagons 
which  they  were  going  to  take  along.  At 
sunset  they  lowered  into  a  grave  the  tiny 
coffin  which  they  had  made  out  of  a  box  and 
which  held  the  form  of  the  little  Anderson 
baby. 
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Just  as  dawn  was  breaking  in  roseate 
splendor  in  the  East,  the  train  unwound 
itself  from  its  narrow  circle  and  crept  slowly 
out  to  the  trail  which  led  to  the  ford  across 
the  creek.  The  caravan  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  length,  only  enough  oxen  remaining 
to  hitch  two  each  to  ten  wagons,  where,  be¬ 
fore  the  raid  of  the  Indians,  there  had  been 
twice  that  number  of  wagons,  many  of  them 
drawn  by  from  four  to  six  oxen.  The  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  sunrise  was  heralded  by  the  full- 
throated  song  of  blackbirds  and  meadow¬ 
larks.  The  emigrants  could  not  but  be 
affected  by  the  promise  of  the  morning  and 
hope  stirred  again  in  their  hearts  as  they 
strode  sturdily  beside  their  wagons.  Now 
and  again  one  would  venture  a  joke  and  call 
to  the  others  to  hurry  up,  and  those  who  had 
a  saving  sense  of  humor  would  laugh  grimly 
at  their  plight. 
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However,  there  were  no  sounds  of  merri¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  wagon.  By  it  walked 
Anderson  in  the  attitude  of  deepest  dejection. 
His  hat  was  pulled  far  down  over  lowered 
brows,  and  his  large  hands  were  clenched 
and  shoved  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets. 
For  all  he  did  not  look  back,  he  was  acutely 
conscious  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
wagon  behind  him,  and  each  half-suppressed 
sob  from  the  woman  crouched  in  a  heap  in 
the  bottom  pierced  his  heart  like  a  knife. 
As  they  neared  the  crossing,  the  sobbing 
ceased,  and  he  looked  up  hopefully,  but  the 
woman  did  not  heed  him.  Standing  up  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  she  pulled  apart  the 
puckered  opening,  and  looking  out,  took  a 
last  farewell  glance  of  the  spot  where  her 
little  one  was  buried.  Her  sobs  broke  forth 
anew  as  she  thought  of  their  plight.  Only 
for  the  generosity  of  Jack  they  would  have 
been  left  to  their  fate  on  the  desert,  as  their 
oxen  were  all  lost  in  the  raid,  and  now  a 
premonition  of  further  disaster  for  them  all 
came  over  her. 

Already  the  short  buffalo  grass  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  cure,  and  made  the  earth  look  as 
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if  covered  with  a  coarse,  yellow  hair.  It 
was  much  better  for  oxen  than  the  green 
grass,  but  it  was  harder  on  the  feet  of  the 
travelers.  It  ground  out  their  shoes  and 
moccasins  and  gave  access  to  the  sand  which 
chafed  and  blistered  their  feet.  The  sun 
beat  down  mercilessly  each  day,  and  the 
dust  rose  in  a  fog  and  filled  their  lungs  with 
alkali.  Soon  their  faces  became  seamed 
and  cracked  from  exposure  and  everyone 
became  irritable  and  quarrelsome. 

Jack,  alone,  seemed  to  be  able  to  endure 
the  hardship  without  any  irritation  to  his 
temper  and  nerves.  In  fact,  ever  since  the 
Indian  fight,  Annette  had  noticed  that  he 
had  been  unfailingly  cheerful.  At  first  she 
thought  it  was  a  brave  attempt  on  his  part 
to  make  light  of  their  situation  and  cheer 
the  others,  but  of  late  his  indifference  to 
herself  and  her  interest  in  Red  Eagle,  made 
her  wonder.  Sinclair  was  his  constant  com¬ 
panion,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  Jack 
showed  much  more  solicitude  for  his  welfare 
than  the  nature  of  his  wound  warranted. 
At  last  when  she  saw  him  performing  some 
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little  services  for  Sinclair,  she  took  him  to 
task,  saying: 

“  You  wait  on  Sinclair  as  if  he  were  a 

girl.,, 

“  Or  a  sick  person,”  returned  Jack.  “  He 
was  really  more  badly  hurt  than  he  ever  let 
anyone  imagine,  and  is  very  remorseful  over 
having  neglected  his  duty  that  day.  He  will 
not  think  of  riding  in  the  wagon,  although 
at  times  I  can  see  he  is  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue.  He  says  he  cannot  think  of  adding 
any  greater  burden  to  that  which  the  teams 
already  have  to  pull.  I  feel  sorry  for  him 
and  try  to  help  him  as  much  as  I  can.” 

“  Why  should  you  feel  sorry  for  him  ? 
Why  don’t  you  feel  as  indignant  as  the 
others,  who  are  almost  ready  to  mob  him  at 
times  ?  ” 

“  It  is  merely  sympathy,  I  suppose,”  he 
replied  absently,  as  he  looked  ahead  to  see 
why  the  train  was  halting.  “  Ah,  it  is  as  I 
supposed.  Another  wagon  has  broken  down. 
That  makes  the  third  today.  I  will  go  and 
see  if  I  cannot  help  fix  it.”  As  he  hurried 
away,  it  seemed  to  Annette  he  went  because 
he  was  anxious  to  end  the  conversation,  so 
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it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  she  saw 
Red  Eagle  gallop  up  and  turn  his  horse  over 
to  La  Touraine,  who  was  to  act  as  scout  for 
the  afternoon.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  although  she  was  alone,  he  did  not 
venture  to  join  her,  but  strode  on  ahead  with 
a  light  and  easy  stride.  She  watched  him 
until  his  indifferent  attitude  became  a  menace 
to  her  peace  of  mind,  and  she  resolved  to 
break  through  his  reserve. 

“  Red  Eagle,  I  wish  you  would  teach  me  to 
walk  like  that.  You  step  so  lightly  that  you 
seem  to  be  treading  on  air.  Your  feet  merely 
brush  the  top  of  the  grass,  while  mine  drag 
along  as  if  they  were  weighted  with  lead. 
How  do  you  do  it?  ” 

When  she  spoke,  Red  Eagle  whirled  in  his 
tracks,  and  shot  a  quick  glance  at  her.  As 
she  seemed  in  earnest,  he  stepped  up  and  gal¬ 
lantly  offered  her  his  arm,  while  his  eyes 
glistened  as  he  noticed  Jack’s  lowering  brow, 
when  they  passed  by  where  he  was  mending 
the  wagon. 

“  Humph !  The  game  becomes  interesting 
again,”  thought  Annette,  and  slipped  her 
hand  a  little  further  up  on  his  arm  and 
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clutched  his  buckskin  sleeve.  Red  Eagle’s 
chest  rose  at  the  contact,  and  a  slight  tremor 
shook  his  frame.  He  was  filled  with  exulta¬ 
tion,  at  the  thought  that  at  last  his  divinity 
had  delighted  to  smile  upon  him.  Since  the 
day  he  had  asked  her  for  a  reply  to  his 
declaration,  and  she  had  refused  to  say  any¬ 
thing  definite,  he  had  studiously  avoided  her. 
He  had  been  waiting  and  hoping  for  some 
sign,  so  when  she  had  addressed  him,  he  at¬ 
tributed  a  deeper  significance  to  her  words 
than  merely  a  desire  to  be  taught  how  to 
walk. 

Annette  was  aware  of  this,  and  although 
Red  Eagle  had  said  little  to  her  since  the  day 
of  the  battle,  she  had  guessed  all  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  passions  which  surged  in  his 
breast  and  caused  his  eyes  to  glint  and 
sparkle  when  they  rested  on  her. 

While  she  was  revolving  in  her  mind  what 
to  say  that  would  lead  the  conversation  into 
a  safe  channel,  Red  Eagle  suddenly  pressed 
her  hand  close  between  his  arm  and  side,  and 
looked  down  at  her  intently — inquiringly — 
as  his  heart  pounded  against  his  ribs.  It 
was  as  if  he  understood  all  that  was  passing 
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in  her  mind,  and  had  determined  to  break 
through  her  reserve,  and  to  do  it  without 
speech.  His  lips  remained  mute,  while  his 
heart  and  eyes  spoke  more  eloquently  than 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  with  words.  As 
he  held  her  hand  imprisoned,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  merciless  heat,  the  blazing  sun,  and 
the  hot  air  which  swept  across  the  waste  and 
burned  her  cheeks,  all  were  combining  with 
him  against  her — in  fact  that  they  were 
forces  which  he  controlled  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  in  order  to  bend  her  to  his  will. 
She  felt  her  courage  begin  to  shrink,  as  if  it 
were  being  withered,  while  her  eyes  hid  be¬ 
hind  their  long  lashes,  and  her  head  sank 
downward  like  a  flower  drooping  in  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Red  Eagle,  taking  advantage  of  this  sub¬ 
missive  attitude,  dropped  his  hand  swiftly  to 
his  side  and  clutched  tightly  the  fringes  of 
her  dress,  while  he  pressed  her  hand  so  close 
to  his  side  that  it  seemed  to  be  buried  in  his 
flesh.  This  was  all  the  demonstration  which 
the  presence  of  the  others  permitted,  and  his 
eyes  roved  restlessly  about  seeking  some 
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place  a  little  more  secluded  and  more  suited 
to  lovemaking  than  this  public  highway. 

But  people  were  strung  all  along  the  way 
for  a  mile  or  more,  and  he  had  about  decided 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  a  more  convenient 
season,  when  he  chanced  to  see  some  old 
lightning-scarred  trees  peeping  over  the  hill 
to  their  left.  In  their  tops  were  some  curious 
looking  objects,  which  he  at  first  thought 
were  eagles’  nests.  But  they  were  too  close 
together  for  this,  and  he  decided  that  it  must 
be  an  Indian  burial  ground,  about  which  his 
mother  had  so  often  told  him. 

“  Let  the  Wild-flower  look,  and  she  will 
see  how  the  Indians  bury  their  dead.  My 
people  do  not  crush  their  bodies  under  a  lot 
of  rock  as  the  palefaces  do.  They  put  them 
in  trees  so  that  the  spirit  will  not  be  ham¬ 
pered  when  it  takes  its  flight  to  the  happy 
hunting  ground.” 

“  How  curious.  Let  us  go  and  see  them,” 
replied  Annette. 

Jack,  who  had  finished  repairing  the 
wagon,  had  overtaken  them,  and  hearing  the 
remark,  suspected  it  was  a  ruse  of  Red 
Eagle’s  to  get  Annette  away  from  the  others, 
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and  turning  to  the  Captain,  said  rather  vin¬ 
dictively  : 

“  Look  up  in  those  trees  and  you  will  see  a 
lot  of  good  Indians ;  they  are  all  dead.” 

This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  others,  ' 
and  all  being  on  the  alert  to  investigate  any 
novelty,  the  train  was  halted  while  they 
trooped  over  to  get  a  closer  view.  Red  Eagle 
saw  them  all  following  after  him  with  grow¬ 
ing  disgust,  and  Annette,  instinctively 
shrinking  from  any  closer  understanding, 
held  back  until  the  others  overtook  them. 
Then,  laughing  and  joking,  she  thwarted  all 
his  attempts  to  get  out  of  the  throng,  until 
at  last  Red  Eagle  was  forced  to  think  that  he 
had  misread  her  mood  of  but  a  few  moments 
before — that  his  interpretation  of  it  was 
more  the  outcome  of  his  own  wish,  and  that 
she  was  merely  drooping  with  the  heat  and 
fatigue,  which  the  present  excitement  had 
driven  away. 

When  they  reached  the  trees,  there,  lashed 
securely  to  the  branches,  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  East,  were  five  bodies, 
while  scattered  around  on  the  ground  under¬ 
neath  the  trees  were  the  skeletons  of  their 
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favorite  horses.  These  had  been  slain  to 
accompany  their  masters  to  their  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds,  and,  lest  there  might  be  a 
scarcity  of  game  on  the  way,  many  animals 
also  had  been  slain  to  furnish  them  with 
meat. 

“  I  am  afraid  they  had  to  go  hungry  any¬ 
how,”  observed  Sinclair  with  a  laugh,  as  he 
shuffled  the  bones  about  with  his  feet.  “  Bv 
the  looks  of  things,  the  coyotes  beat  them  to 
it,  and  ate  the  meat  before  the  old  boys  got 
a  chance.” 

“  The  one  out  on  that  limb  must  have 
been  a  hard  kicker.  He  has  kicked  until  he 
has  one  leg  clear  out  of  his  blanket,”  said 
Jack,  pointing  to  one  body  from  which  the 
blanket  had  become  loosened,  and  which  had 
one  foot  and  leg  protruding,  the  bones  being 
held  together  by  the  dried  and  parchment¬ 
like  skin. 

The  men  looked  and  laughed,  while  the 
women  shuddered  at  the  grewsome  spectacle. 
Annette,  horrified  and  sickened  at  the  sight, 
was  sorry  that  they  had  come,  and  was  about 
to  suggest  to  Red  Eagle  that  they  return  to 
the  wagons,  when  Jack,  longing  for  an 
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opportunity  to  revenge  himself  on  something 
resembling  a  Redskin,  started  climbing  one 
of  the  trees  which  held  two  promising  look¬ 
ing  bundles. 

When  Red  Eagle  saw  that  he  was  going 
to  tear  down  the  bodies,  he  stepped  forward 
to  interfere. 

“  You  are  but  one  among  many,”  cau¬ 
tioned  Annette.  “  Their  blood  is  up,  and  you 
can  do  nothing.  If  you  interfere  they  will 
turn  on  you.” 

Realizing  that  what  she  said  was  true,  he 
decided  to  say  nothing — the  future  held 
ample  time  and  opportunity  for  revenge. 
While  he  looked  malignantly  on,  Jack  opened 
the  first  bundle  he  came  to,  and  out  rolled  a 
grinning  skull.  It  fell  at  the  feet  of  Ander¬ 
son,  whose  team  had  been  run  ofiF  and  his 
baby  murdered  at  the  time  of  the  raid.  He 
gave  it  a  vicious  kick,  and  as  it  went  spinning 
across  the  plains,  said: 

“  Take  that,  damn  ye.  I  only  wish  ye  wuz 
the  one  that  took  my  oxen.” 

“  So  do  we !  ”  exclaimed  the  rest  in  chorus. 
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“  Send  us  down  another  one,  Jack.”  At  that 
one  of  the  other  men  started  to  climb  a  tree, 
and  soon  the  bodies  came  tumbling  down. 

With  whoops  the  emigrants  fell  upon  them 
with  fury,  kicking  and  tossing  them  about 
until  the  bones  were  scattered  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  Soon  the  work  of 
devastation  was  complete.  Not  a  body  re¬ 
mained  in  the  trees,  and  the  Captain,  looking 
upon  the  scene,  as  the  emigrants  picked  up 
the  bows,  arrows,  tomahawks  and  shields 
which  had  been  packed  inside  the  buffalo 
robes  with  the  bodies,  looked  at  Red  Eagle 
and,  seeing  his  scowling  face,  remarked : 

“  They  ought  to  be  happy.  Their  bones 
are  mixed  and  mingled  with  those  of  the 
animals  they  seemed  to  love.” 

But  Red  Eagle,  his  body  rigid  with  sup¬ 
pressed  anger,  merely  glared  at  him,  while 
his  hand  clasped  and  unclasped  about  his 
hunting-knife. 

“  Will  you  never  forget  you  are  part  In¬ 
dian?”  asked  Annette  as  they  started  back 
toward  the  trail.  “  Here  I  had  been  count¬ 
ing  on  getting  you  to  give  up  the  thought  of 
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returning  to  your  people  and  continue  with 
us  to  California/' 

“  And  should  I  do  so — what  would  be  my 
reward  ?  " 

“  What  reward  would  you  wish?  " 

“  I  should  wish — but  that  is  not  the  way 
it  should  be  done.  The  woman  should  follow 
and  not  lead." 

“  I  will  never  follow  to  a  wigwam,"  re¬ 
plied  she,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes 
with  unfaltering  determination. 


IX 


THE  MIRAGE 

When  they  returned  to  the  trail  they  be¬ 
gan  toiling  onward  through  the  sultry,  pene¬ 
trating  heat,  which  was  almost  unsupport- 
able.  Both  Annette  and  Red  Eagle  fell 
silent, — both  seemingly  oppressed  by  the 
monotony  of  the  interminably  level  plain,  the 
misery  of  the  oxen,  which,  with  low  hanging 
heads  and  lolling  tongues,  waded  fetlock  deep 
in  yellow  sand,  and  sent  it  back  in  thick 
clouds  to  choke  and  smother  the  weary  pedes¬ 
trians  as  they  stumbled  along  in  the  rear. 

To  their  left  they  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  faint  blue  line  which  marked  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  while  far  off  to  the  right  of  the 
trail,  ever  mocking  their  distress,  danced  a 
mirage — a  sparkling  lake,  surrounded  by 
banks  of  yellow  sand,  which  sloped  gently  up 
to  a  beautiful,  green  meadow,  dotted  with 
trees  of  luxuriant  foliage.  It  glittered  in 
the  open  sky  like  a  gem  in  a  golden  setting, 
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and  looked  so  natural  that  Annette  imagined 
she  could  see  the  wide-spreading  branches 
sway  with  the  wind  which  whipped  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lake  into  white-capped,  foaming 
billows. 

A  little  boat,  with  each  sail  spread,  danced 
up  and  down,  now  sinking  into  a  trough  of 
the  waves,  and  again  riding  lightly  over  the 
crest  of  a  giant  billow.  Annette  forgot  her 
discomfort  for  a  moment,  as  she  watched 
breathlessly  for  it  to  reappear  each  time  it 
disappeared  from  sight.  Then,  clutching 
Red  Eagle  by  the  sleeve  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  mirage,  she  exclaimed : 

“  How  pitiful." 

“  What?" 

“  Look  at  Mrs.  Anderson,  she  thinks  it  is 
real,"  said  Annette,  while  her  eyes  moistened 
with  quick  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  dull-eyed  and  weary,  her 
parched  lips  compressed,  looked  longingly  at 
the  cool  shade  and  rippling  water,  and  quick¬ 
ened  her  pace,  dragging  after  her  a  reluctant, 
whimpering  child. 

“  Hurry,"  she  called  sharply  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  trudged  by  her  side,  his  bent 
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shoulders  sagging  under  the  weight  of  his 
youngest  offspring.  But  he,  dull-eyed  and 
plodding  like  the  oxen  which  pulled  the 
wagon,  trudged  on  unheeding,  swaying  heav¬ 
ily  as  he  walked,  in  rhythm  to  the  swinging 
motion  of  their  heads. 

“  But  see,  the  oxen  are  not  so  foolish  as 
their  drivers/’  said  Red  Eagle.  As  the  oxen 
stared  at  the  lake  which  appeared  so  suddenly 
before  them,  they  pointed  their  noses  upward 
and  sniffed  the  air,  and  as  it  still  contained 
only  the  same  dry,  dusty,  alkali  smell  which 
already  choked  their  nostrils,  they  dropped 
their  heads  downward,  voicing  their  disap¬ 
pointment  in  low,  discouraged  moans. 

“If  that  lake  had  been  real,  they  would 
have  smelled  it  in  the  air  long  ago,”  said 
Red  Eagle,  but  Annette  was  listening  to  the 
conversation  between  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
her  husband,  who,  like  the  oxen,  had  just 
discovered  that  the  lake  was  an  illusion. 

“  What  did  ye  say  ?  ”  mumbled  Anderson, 
as  though  too  weary  to  speak  distinctly. 

“  I  jist  said,  4  Thank  God/  I  was  thinkin’ 
of  my  baby,  and  am  thankful  it  died,  for  it 
was  spared  all  this  sufferin\” 
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“  Is  that  Heaven  we  see  up  in  the  sky?  ” 
asked  the  child  she  was  leading,  hearing  them 
referring  to  the  baby,  whom  she  had  been 
told  had  gone  to  Heaven.  “  It  looks  so  nice 
up  there  I  wish  I  would  die  and  get  some 
wings.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Annette,  who,  with 
tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  turned  to  Red 
Eagle  and  said : 

“  Please  carry  that  child  a  little  way,”  and 
as  he  picked  it  up,  she  took  the  child  which 
Anderson  was  carrying  and  put  it  in  the 
wagon,  saying: 

“  Let  it  ride  for  awhile.  Jack  will  not 
care.” 

“  But  they  hev  sich  a  big  load  a’ready,” 
protested  Anderson.  “  I  feel  sorry  fer  the 
poor  dumb  brutes  an'  children.  We’d  ort 
to  ’a’  knowed  better  ’n  to  come  on  sich  a 
trip,  but  they  didn’t  hev  no  sayso,  an’  it 
seems  to  me  as  the  ones  as  brought  ’em 
where  they  has  to  suffer  so,  will  have  a  lot 
to  answer  fer.” 

“  Mebbe-so,”  replied  the  woman,  “  but  I 
guess  we-all  went  into  hit  blind.  I  ’most 
f  ergit  already,  what  made  us  start  out  on  this 
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fool  trip,  an’  leave  our  nice  little  cabin  an' 
garden.  I  dream  every  night  we  are  back 
thar  agin,  an’  the  cacklin’  uv  the  chickens 
and  geese  sound  like  the  sweetest  music  I 
ever  heard.  Couldn’t  we  go  back,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“  No,  we  can’t  go  back.  You’d  ort  to 
know  better’n  to  ask  sich  a  question.  How 
kin  we  go  back,  when  we  ain’t  no  team  nor 
nothin’  ?  I  guess  you  an’  me’ll  pull  through, 
bein’  old  and  tough,  but  thar  won’t  be  many 
of  the  children  left,”  said  he  grimly,  looking 
them  over  with  dull  and  saddened  eyes. 

“  Mebbe-so,”  reiterated  the  woman.  “  I 
can’t  seem  to  care,  now  that  I  see  what  they 
have  to  go  through,  an’  everybody  says  there 
is  worse  to  come  yet.” 

Red  Eagle  lifted  the  child  to  his  shoulder, 
and  swung  along  as  lightly  and  easily  as 
ever,  apparently,  but  its  weight  began  to  tell 
after  awhile,  and  looking  at  Annette,  and 
then  back  at  the  lake,  he  said : 

“  The  Fox  tells  me  that  the  village  of  my 
people  is  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  little 
lake  which  is  in  a  valley  called  ‘  The  Sky- 
blue  Water.’’  Would  not  the  Wild-flower 
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rather  spend  the  balance  of  the  summer 
paddling  around  on  that  lake  in  a  canoe  than 
toiling  through  the  heat  and  dust  to  Cali¬ 
fornia?  The  Fox  says  that  beyond  the 
mountains  it  is  so  dry  and  hot  that  even  the 
sand  has  been  bleached  white.” 

“  It  would  be  delightful  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  a  lake,”  agreed  she.  “  The  very 
thought  of  it  makes  me  feel  cooler  already.” 

“It  is  not  the  thought  which  makes  the 
Wild-flower  feel  cooler,”  said  he,  pleased 
that  she  did  not  repudiate  the  idea  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  the  mountains,  “  but 
black  clouds  are  piling  up  along  the  horizon, 
and  the  air  is  beginning  to  freshen.” 

“  So  it  is,  and  it  is  beginning  to  sprinkle.” 

“  The  Wild-flower  had  better  get  in  the 
wagon,  or  she  will  get  wet.” 

“  Wet !  I  am  so  dry  and  dusty  that  a  good 
wetting  will  be  a  benefit.  It  will  not  hurt 
this  buckskin,  fortunately.”  Then,  as  a  big 
hailstone  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  others 
began  beating  through  the  canvas  covers  of 
the  wagons,  she  became  frightened. 

“  Get  underneath  the  wagon,”  advised  Red 
Eagle,  suiting  his  actions  to  his  advice  as  he 
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ducked  under  with  the  little  Anderson  child 
in  his  arms.  Sinclair  and  Jack  were  there 
ahead  of  them,  and  as  they  all  sat  huddled 
together  the  hail  sounded  like  the  beating  of 
a  lot  of  snare  drums  as  it  pounded  on  the 
backs  of  the  oxen  and  rattled  over  their  hol¬ 
low  ribs.  As  soon  as  it  slacked  a  little,  the 
Captain  called  to  them  to  draw  out  to  one 
side  and  make  camp  for  the  night. 

When  they  were  settled,  Jack  scraped 
away  the  hail  and  built  a  fire  with  some  dry 
wood  which  he  brought  forth  from  his 
wagon,  and  to  this  La  Touraine  added  some 
buffalo  chips,  which,  when  finally  dry  on  the 
outside,  burned  and  made  a  hot  fire.  Before 
the  people  were  dry,  however,  it  started  to 
rain  again,  and,  wet  and  hungry,  they 
climbed  back  into  the  wagons. 

While  Annette  and  Della  were  fixing  their 
bed,  Jack  approached  Sinclair,  who  was 
standing  just  outside,  and  asked: 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep  tonight?  ” 
“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Sinclair,  doubt¬ 
fully.  “  I  suppose  under  Captain  Schneider’s 
wagon  as  usual.” 
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“  But  the  ground  is  wet,  and  it  will  be 
flooded  by  morning.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  shall  swim,  instead  of 
sleep.” 

“  You  had  better  sleep  in  one  of  the 
wagons.  You  might  take  cold.” 

“  They  are  full  already.  Many  of  the  men 
will  have  to  sleep  under  the  wagons,  so  I 
shall  be  no  wetter  than  they,”  objected 
Sinclair. 

“  Well,  if  you  are  determined  to  stay  out, 
I  shall  see  if  I  cannot  find  a  tarpaulin  to  tuck 
around  the  wheels,  and  that  will  keep  out  the 
storm  a  little,  I  suppose,  but  you  will  have  to 
fix  your  bed  on  some  boxes,  or  it  will  be 
submerged  by  morning,”  continued  he,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Annette  and  Della,  who 
could  not  understand  such  tender  solicitude 
from  one  man  to  another,  even  though  one 
should  be  wounded.  When  Jack  had  helped 
Sinclair  fix  his  bed  and  then  departed,  for¬ 
getting  all  about  Sinclair’s  proximity,  An¬ 
nette  began  voicing  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  puzzling  her  for  some  time. 

“  Truly,  I  cannot  understand  Jack  and 
Sinclair,”  said  she  to  Della.  “  Ever  since 
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Jack  has  been  dressing  Sinclair's  shoulder, 
he  looks  after  him  as  tenderly  as  he  would 
wait  on  a  girl.  In  fact,  he  always  made  me 
fetch  and  carry  for  him  and  bait  my  own 
hooks  when  I  was  little,  and  his  manner 
never  changed  very  much,  and  now,  when 
he  sees  me  with  Red  Eagle,  he  goes  and 
hunts  up  Sinclair,  and  is  seemingly  quite 
consoled.” 

“  It  is  a  pity  Sinclair  is  not  a  girl,  and 
Jack  could  make  you  jealous.  Then,  per¬ 
haps  you  would  not  treat  him  so.  I  am  be¬ 
coming  disgusted  with  the  way  you  are 
flirting  with  that  Indian.” 

“  Red  Eagle  is  very  fascinating,  and  I  do 
not  believe  I  should  be  jealous  even  if  Sin¬ 
clair  was  a  girl.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  Red  Eagle  for  a  brother-in-law  ?  ” 

“  That  savage  ?  Surely  you  cannot  think 
of  marrying  him.” 

“  He  is  only  half  Indian.” 

“Half!  Well,  suppose  he  is  half  white, 
it  does  not  seem  to  count  much.  His  ideas 
are  all  Indian,  and  he  is  going  away  from 
civilization.  He  would  make  a  squaw  of 
you.  You  have  had  your  way  too  long.  I 
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shall  have  Father  Rebout  speak  to  you,  and 
you  shall  marry  Jack  right  away,  before  this 
madness  goes  any  farther.,, 

“  What  if  Jack  does  not  want  to  marry 
me  now  ?  He  has  not  said  anything  about  it 
of  late.  He  used  to  propose  to  me  once  a 
week  regularly,  but  he  has  not  mentioned 
the  subject  of  marriage  for  ever  so  long.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  as  anxious  as  he  used  to 
be.,, 

“  What  nonsense.” 

“  It  is  true.  Ever  since  the  fight  with  the 
Indians  in  which  Sinclair  was  wounded,  I 
have  noticed  a  difference.  At  first  I  thought 
he  was  worried,  but  of  late  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  finds  consolation  in  Sinclair's 
society.” 

“  I  do  believe  you  are  jealous,”  said  Della 
laughing.  “  It  is  a  hopeful  sign.  If  you  get 
jealous  because  of  his  friendship  with  an¬ 
other  man,  then  you  had  better  marry  him 
before  he  comes  across  another  woman ! 
Jack  has  spirit,  and  if  there  was  one  handy, 
he  would  soon  show  you  where  you  stood. 
We  are  overtaking  other  trains,  or  they  pass 
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us,  almost  every  day,  and  I  have  noticed  some 
comely  ones  among  them.” 

“  That  is  the  least  of  my  worries.  What 
really  puzzles  me  is  whether  I  can  induce  Red 
Eagle  to  give  up  his  idea  of  going  back  to 
the  Indians.  If  he  would  go  on  with  us  to 
California,  I  think  I  might  marry  him.” 

“  You  shall  never  marry  that  Indian.  You 
must  be  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  wish 
father  had  made  you  marry  Jack  before 
we  started.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was 
all  right  for  young  people  to  choose  for 
themselves,  but  I  see  now  what  folly  it  leads 
them  into.  He  would  take  you  to  live  with 
his  tribe  in  the  mountains.  You  have  seen 
some  squaws,  and  have  heard  La  Touraine 
tell  how  they  live  and  work,  and  how  the 
men  trade  them  off  for  a  yellow  dog,  or  a 
saddle  blanket,  when  they  are  tired  of  them. 
Do  you  think  such  a  life  would  suit  you?  ” 

“  It  does  not  sound  very  attractive  as  you 
paint  it,”  replied  Annette,  with  a  dismal 
laugh.  And  then,  suddenly  remembering 
that  Sinclair  was  beneath  the  wagon,  she 
cried  with  dismay : 
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“  Goodness.  I  suppose  Sinclair  has  heard 
every  word  we  have  said.” 

“  It  is  no  harm  if  he  has.  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  knows  how  to  keep  his  own  coun¬ 
sel.  We  must  go  to  sleep  now,  but  you  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  to  marry  Jack  right 
away,  and  no  more  foolishness,”  said  Della, 
with  determination  in  her  voice. 

Much  to  Sinclair’s  relief,  this  brought  the 
conversation  to  a  close,  but  in  spite  of  there 
being  no  noise,  sleep  would  not  be  wooed. 
Always  came  the  thought  that  the  morrow 
would  bring  the  fulfilment  of  Della’s  threat, 
and  Jack  and  Annette  would  be  married. 

Annette  also  could  not  sleep.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  found  herself  looking 
into  the  future.  She  had  no  doubt  that  if 
her  sister  persisted  they  would  all  combine 
and  perhaps  marry  her  to  Jack  whether  she 
willed  or  no.  She  went  back  over  her 
acquaintance  with  Red  Eagle,  and  wondered 
if  the  peculiar  fascination  which  he  held  for 
her  could  be  love.  Had  this  mysterious 
savage,  who  came  into  their  midst  un¬ 
heralded  and  unannounced,  captured  her 
heart  by  the  force  of  his  personality  alone, 
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and  was  the  passion  strong  enough  to  make 
her  forget  all  the  ties  of  blood  and  race?  If 
she  was  not  in  love  with  him,  he  at  least  had 
an  undoubted  hold  on  her  imagination,  for 
she  thought  of  him  constantly,  and  he  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  making  himself  agree¬ 
able  and  indispensable  to  her.  As  she  realized 
this,  she  began  to  fear  for  herself,  and  to 
consider  whither  this  fascination,  this  mad¬ 
ness,  would  lead  her  if  she  did  not  do  some¬ 
thing  to  check  it. 

“  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  go  and  live  in 
a  wigwam,”  thought  she.  “  I  wish  my  father 
had  made  me  marry  Jack  before  we  left,  but 
as  he  did  not,  I  shall  not  do  it  now,  at  least 
until  I  am  sure  Red  Eagle  will  not  change 
his  mind  and  go  with  us  to  California.” 
After  coming  to  this  decision,  she  went  to 
sleep  and  did  not  awake  until  the  bustle  about 
the  camp  aroused  her.  She  dressed  hurriedly 
and  stepped  down  from  her  wagon.  Looking 
about  at  the  wet  and  soggy  earth,  she  said  to 
herself : 

“  According  to  Della,  this  is  my  wedding 
day.  Not  a  very  cheerful  prospect,  surely.” 
Then,  remembering  her  decision,  she  reso- 
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lutely  determined  not  to  give  in,  until  they 
reached  Fort  Laramie,  which  was  where  Red 
Eagle  would  leave  them  for  the  mountains. 
She  started  to  where  her  sister  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  cook  breakfast  over  a  smoulder¬ 
ing  campfire,  only  to  come  face  to  face  with 
Red  Eagle.  His  black  eyes  were  so  illumined 
with  love  for  her  that  she  felt  herself  sway¬ 
ing  toward  him.  She  pulled  herself  up  with 
a  start,  and  although  she  did  not  utter  a 
word,  he  saw  her  troubled  look  and  the 
tragedy  which  lay  heavy  on  her  soul. 

“  What  grieves  the  Wild-flower  ?  ”  whis¬ 
pered  he.  But  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to 
indicate  her  inability  to  explain  then,  she 
turned  to  see  what  was  causing  such  a  com¬ 
motion  among  the  emigrants.  She  was  in 
time  to  hear  Vat-a-coundry  deliver  an  ora¬ 
tion  on  the  weather  and  the  country  in 
general.  He  had  walked  out  of  his  tent  in 
his  bare  feet,  and  sank  knee  deep  in  a  pool 
of  ice-cold  water,  which  was  masked  beneath 
a  coating  of  hail.  The  shock  for  once  made 
him  change  his  exclamation : 

“  Father  Abraham!  Dees  ees  von  hell  of 
of  a  coundry.  One  minute  ve  roast,  und  de 
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next  ve  freeze,  mit  noddings  but  ice  de  whole 
vorld  ober.”  And  then  he  gave  vent  to  the 
impressions  which  had  been  accumulating 
from  day  to  day. 

“  De  horses  und  de  oxen  mit  de  Indians 
get  schalped ;  de  beobles  get  sthampeeded  und 
den  ve  all  got  to  valk.  Ve  go  mit  de  plains 
out  und  mit  de  guns  keel  enough  buffalo  de 
vorld  to  feed  for  years — den  ve  hang  oop  von 
und  let  it  dry  undill  it  ees  youst  de  size  of  a 
rabbit,  und  leave  de  rest  on  de  ground  lay 
for  de  volves.  Eef  you  only  vants  a  rabbit, 
vy  don’t  you  keel  a  rabbit  und  let  de  buffalo 
liff  ?  Fadder  Abraham!  Sooch  beobles,  und 
sooch  a  coundry.”  He  finished  with  disgust, 
while  the  others  shouted  with  laughter. 

The  wood  was  wet  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  staying  where  they  were,  so 
the  Captain  decided  to  travel  on  until  they 
reached  some  trees  which  they  could  see  in 
the  distance,  so  the  call  of  “  Catch  up!  Catch 
up !  ”  was  passed  among  the  people. 

When  Annette  heard  that  they  were  going 
to  start,  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  She 
knew  that,  in  the  turmoil  consequent  upon 
traveling  under  such  difficulties,  all  would  be 
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fatigued,  and  they  would  have  no  time  left 
to  devote  to  her  love  affairs. 

Soon  the  cry  of  “  All’s  set  ”  announced 
that  the  caravan  was  again  ready  to  start 
on  its  way.  The  oxen  bent  low  in  their  yokes, 
and  each  man  put  his  shoulder  to  a  wheel 
which  had  sunk  hub  deep  in  the  mud,  and 
when  they  were  once  started,  cut  deep  fur¬ 
rows  out  to  the  road,  and  settled  into  the  rut 
with  a  chug.  The  soil  was  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  dobie,  and  held  the  wheels  as  securely  as 
if  they  had  dropped  into  a  bed  of  glue.  The 
women  and  children,  who  had  been  riding  to 
avoid  the  mud,  finally  descended  in  a  body 
and  started  off  toward  the  trees.  Some  car¬ 
ried  provisions  and  others  pots  and  kettles, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  wet  fuel,  were 
determined  to  have  a  steaming  breakfast 
ready  by  the  time  the  wagons  arrived. 

Red  Eagle  saw  Annette  staggering  under 
a  load,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  up  be¬ 
hind  her.  Almost  before  she  was  aware  of 
his  presence,  he  reached  down  and  took  the 
bundle  out  of  her  hand.  While  she  was 
standing  looking  at  him  in  surprise,  he 
shifted  the  bundle  to  his  left  hand,  and  then 
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with  another  downward  sweep,  caught  her 
around  the  waist  and  swung  her  up  in  front 
of  him. 

“  The  bundle  is  too  heavy,  and  it  is  too 
muddy  for  the  Wild-flower  to  walk,”  ob¬ 
served  he  laconically. 

“  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
made  that  observation  and  allowed  me  to 
take  my  choice,  rather  than  to  have  used  such 
highhanded  methods  ?  ” 

“  With  the  Wild-flower  the  high  hand  is 
the  only  way.  She  thinks  and  thinks,  and 
then  is  not  sure.  If  left  to  herself  she  may 
wander  into  paths  that  are  not  safe  for  her 
to  travel.” 

“  So  you  have  found  that  out,  too.  Della 
was  telling  me  that  only  last  night,  and  I 
was  inclined  to  doubt  her,  but  since  I  have 
great  respect  for  your  wisdom,  then  I  am 
forced  to  think  that  possibly  she  is  right,” 
said  she  ironically. 

“  In  what  way  does  the  Wild-floweri  sis¬ 
ter  wish  the  Wild-flower  to  travel  ?  ” 

“  On  any  trail  which  leads  away  from 
you,”  replied  Annette.  “  She  says  I  shall 
marry  Jack.” 
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“  The  Wild-flower  does  not  speak  as  if  the 
prospect  filled  her  with  joy,”  replied  he 
keenly.  “  Is  she  a  child  that  she  must  accept 
her  decree  in  a  matter  so  vital  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  said  that  I  should  do  as  she 

r 

wishes.” 

“  The  Wild-flower  has  not  the  demeanor 
of  a  happy  bride-to-be,  and  does  the  Wild- 
flower  and  her  sister  think  I  shall  sit  tamely 
by  and  see  her  married  to  another  ?  ”  asked 
he.  “  If  I  thought  she  was  serious  I  would 
ride  on  with  her  to  the  camp  of  the  Black- 
feet.” 

“Through  all  this  mud?”  laughed  An¬ 
nette. 

“  The  Wild-flower’s  body  is  not  as  heavy 
as  my  heart  would  be  if  she  wedded  another, 
and  my  horse  would  have  to  carry  that  also.” 

“  I  really  think  you  can  wait  for  awhile 
before  you  adopt  such  desperate  measures. 
Until  the  mud  dries  up  they  will  all  be  much 
too  busy  to  have  any  time  to  devote  to  my 
small  affairs.” 

“  And  when  they  do  get  time,  what  then?  ” 
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For  answer,  Annette  merely  shrugged  her 
shoulders  with  an  air  of  extreme  indif¬ 
ference. 

“  Does  the  Wild-flower  care  nothing  for 
the  hearts  she  breaks  ?  ”  asked  he,  with  a  note 
of  despair  in  his  voice. 

“  What  matter  if  I  did  ?  I  can  marry  but 
one  man,  and  so  either  way  one  heart  is 
bound  to  break,  so  I  am  told,”  replied  she, 
growing  stubborn  at  his  insistence.  “  You 
seem  to  think  that  your  heart  will  break  if 
you  do  not  marry  me,  but  I  notice  that  you 
do  not  seem  ready  to  make  any  concessions 
to  get  me.  You  would  take  me  to  the  Black- 
feet  camp.” 

“  I  would  carry  the  Wild-flower  to  free¬ 
dom.  I  have  seen  civilization  in  its  highest 
forms,  and  it  means  nothing.  It  is  a  rut 
deeper  and  more  tenacious  than  those  in 
which  the  wagons  are  held,  back  yonder.  The 
people  are  bound  by  a  lot  of  man  made  con¬ 
ventions  and  habits  which  dwarf  them,  while 
my  people  dwell  happy  and  contented. 

“  If  by  ‘  people  ’  you  mean  ‘  Indians/  then 
I  must  say  that  the  ones  I  have  seen  do  not 
look  very  attractive.  They  either  had  no 
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clothes  at  all,  or  were  dirty  and  ragged,  and 
looked  wretchedly  uncomfortable.  It  would 
not  appeal  to  me  to  live  like  that.  You  need 
not  have  a  broken  heart  if  you  love  me 
enough  to  go  on  with  us  to  California.” 

“  I  would  love  the  Wild-flower  very  little 
if  I  would  consent  to  allow  her  to  walk  all 
the  way  to  California.  Few  of  her  people  will 
live  through  the  hardship  yet  to  come.  But 
we  will  discuss  this  matter  later,”  said  he, 
as  he  let  her  down  at  the  trees  and  helped  her 
build  a  fire.  As  he  mounted  his  horse  again, 
he  added :  “  I  shall  return  in  a  little  while 
and  bring  the  Wild-flower  some  antelope 
steak  to  broil  for  my  dinner.  And  while  I 
am  gone,  let  her  meditate  on  the  thought  that 
I  am  determined  that  she  shall  not  perform  a 
like  service  for  any  other  man.” 

“  What  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  See,  my  horse  is  not  even  winded  by  his 
double  burden,”  replied  he,  enigmatically, 
patting  his  pony  on  its  slender  neck.  Then, 
turning,  he  rode  off  across  the  prairie. 
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There  was  no  thought  of  going  on  until 
after  the  roads  got  better,  and  all  but  Annette 
were  glad  of  the  rest  and  a  chance  to  recu¬ 
perate.  She  dreaded  the  quiet  of  the  camp 
and  the  contest  with  Della.  With  growing 
apprehension  she  watched  the  settling  of  the 
camp,  and  with  the  selfishness  of  youth, 
hoped  that  something  might  happen  to  create 
a  diversion.  She  scanned  the  sky  anxiously 
for  signs  of  another  storm,  but  a  high  wind 
arose  about  sunset  and  swept  away  the 
clouds,  leaving  the  sky  bathed  in  an  orange 
glow,  which  threw  a  yellowish  haze  over  the 
broken,  sandy  hills.  The  beauty  of  the  blaze 
of  color  was  lost  upon  her.  She  looked  at  it 
indifferently,  until  something  dark  loomed 
against  the  gorgeous  background,  and  then, 
as  the  object  dissolved,  she  saw  that  it  was 
three  men  on  horseback,  each  leading  a  pack 
animal.  They  stood  for  a  long  moment, 
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silently  observing  the  camp,  and  then,  as  they 
rode  along  the  ridge,  seeking  a  path  leading 
to  the  valley,  their  bristling  head-dresses  and 
naked  bodies  were  sharply  silhouetted 
against  the  evening  sky. 

“  Indians !  ”  gasped  Annette,  but,  as  no 
more  appeared,  she  thought :  “  There  will  be 
no  danger,  and  they  will  serve  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people.” 

When  the  Indians  stopped,  one  rode  out 
from  the  others  and  held  a  hand  uplifted  in 
a  signal  of  peace,  and  in  order  to  show  that 
he  was  without  any  weapons,  he  held  out  his 
otterskin  quiver,  which  was  empty  of 
arrows. 

When  this  fact  became  apparent  to  all, 
the  Captain  called  Red  Eagle,  Jack  and  La 
Touraine  to  accompany  him,  and  rode  out  to 
meet  them. 

“  How !  ”  called  the  Indian,  when  they 
were  near  enough  to  hear  him. 

“  How  cola !  ”  answered  Red  Eagle. 

“  Me  heap  big  friend,”  stated  the  Indian. 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  you  are,  now  that  you 
see  we  are  ready  for  you,”  commented  Jack, 
sarcastically. 
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“  Don’t  offend  them.  They  have  some 
extra  horses,  and  perhaps  we  can  buy  them,” 
cautioned  the  Captain. 

“We  will  either  buy  or  take  them.  No 
Indians  will  ever  ride  out  of  this  camp  with 
three  extra  horses  following  them.” 

“  Ask  them  if  they  will  sell  their  horses,” 
suggested  the  Captain  to  Red  Eagle. 

When  Red  Eagle  questioned  them,  they 
replied  with  the  one  word,  “  Eat,”  and 
pointed  to  their  mouths. 

“  Bring  them  on  down  to  camp,”  said  the 
Captain.  “  I  wonder  how  they  came  to  be  in 
such  a  plight?  See  if  they  will  tell  you?  ” 

With  signs  and  a  few  guttural  words  the 
Indians  explained  that  they  were  all  that  was 
left  of  a  band  of  twenty  which  had  tried  to 
steal  some  horses  from  the  Pawnees.  They 
had  used  up  all  their  arrows  and  so  could 
kill  no  buffalo,  and  had  been  several  days 
without  food. 

“  They  certainly  look  hungry,”  agreed 
Jack.  “  You  can  count  every  rib,  and  that 
spot  of  red  paint  on  their  cheek  bones  makes 
them  look  feverish.” 
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The  Indians  ate  everything  which  Annette 
and  Della  set  before  them,  until  finally  the 
former,  with  a  look  of  dismay,  turned  to  Jack 
and  inquired: 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?  There  is  nothing 
left,  and  they  still  clamor  for  more.,, 

“  If  you  haven’t  anything  more  to  give 
them,  I  suppose  they  will  have  to  stop,  but  it 
is  too  bad,  for  after  starving  so  long  they 
might  eat  enough  to  kill  themselves,  and  then 
we  could  get  all  their  horses.” 

“  Ye  don’t  mean  to  say  ye  air  a  goin’  to 
let  them  Indians  git  away  with  any  horses 
left?  ”  inquired  Anderson. 

“  If  we  bought  them  all,  we  would  have  to 
keep  the  Indians  with  us,  and  then  some 
night  they  might  run  off  the  balance  of  our 
herd,”  explained  the  Captain. 

“  Why  don’t  ye  kill  the  red  devils  ?  I  don’t 
feel  like  offerin’  them  much  fer  their  horses. 
I  ain’t  got  much  to  offer,  ’cause  I  hed  to 
leave  it  all  behind.  I’m  a  goin’  to  git  some 
horses,  though,”  said  Anderson  with  deter¬ 
mination. 

When  it  was  all  dark,  and  all  the  rest  were 
gathered  around  the  campfire  listening  to 
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La  Touraine  tell  stories  of  trapping  and 
Indian  warfare,  Anderson,  well  knowing  the 
Indian's  love  of  strong  drink,  approached 
one  of  the  braves,  and  speaking  low  so  that 
no  one  could  hear,  uttered  the  magic  word 
“  firewater.”  The  Indian  started  as  if  an 
electric  shock  had  passed  through  him,  and 
his  little  beadlike  eyes  glistened  with  desire, 
as  he  grunted  inquiringly  : 

“  Heap  much  firewater?  ” 

“  Heap  much,”  assented  Anderson,  with  a 
cautious,  meaning  look  toward  the  Captain, 
which  the  Indian  was  clever  enough  to  know 
meant  secrecy. 

With  a  cunning  worthy  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  Anderson  slipped  up  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  wagon  and  got  a  demijohn  of  whiskey 
which  was  reserved  for  use  only  when  there 
was  sickness  among  the  emigrants.  Pouring 
half  the  contents  of  the  jug  into  a  gallon 
bucket,  he  then  added  enough  water  to  fill  the 
bucket.  After  filling  a  cup  and  setting  it 
down  by  the  wagon,  he  very  wisely  hid  the 
bucket  in  another  place,  and  when  no  one  was 
looking  he  made  a  sign  to  the  Indians  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  The  Indian,  with  all  the  cunning 
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which  they  would  use  to  throw  an  enemy  off 
their  track,  leisurely  and  carelessly  drifted 
out  toward  the  wagon.  When  they  caught  a 
whiff  of  the  liquor,  all  three  reached  eager 
hands  for  the  cup,  and  as  the  fortunate  one 
gulped  the  liquor  down  at  one  swallow,  the 
others  clamored  to  Anderson  for  more.  With 
a  hiss  of  warning  to  be  quiet,  he  disappeared 
into  the  darkness  and  soon  returned  with  a 
cup  for  each  of  the  others.  When  these  were 
emptied,  and  they  asked  for  more,  he  showed 
them  the  bucket,  and  stated : 

“  Trade  horses?  ”  The  Indians  looked  at 
each  other  and  shook  their  heads. 

“  All  right,  then.  No  firewater,”  replied 
he,  starting  off.  But  with  a  cunning  which 
matched  their  own,  he  stumbled  as  he  was 
passing  them,  and  in  righting  himself,  lifted 
the  bucket  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
hooked  nose  of  the  nearest  one,  and  then 
flipped  the  bucket  so  that  some  of  the  liquor 
splashed  up  in  his  face.  The  Indian  wiped  a 
dirty  hand  across  his  face  to  secure  the  drops, 
and  half  maddened  with  the  desire  for  more, 
made  a  grab  at  the  bucket, 
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“  Oh,  no,  ye  don’t, ”  said  Anderson,  shov¬ 
ing  his  revolver  in  the  Indian’s  face.  “  If  ye 
want  firewater,  ye  trade  fur  it,  sabe  ?  Horse 
for  firewater.” 

“How!”  assented  the  Indian,  and  going 
to  where  his  horse  was  picketed,  he  brought  it 
to  Anderson  and  then  took  the  bucket.  Elated 
at  his  success,  Anderson  turned  to  the  other 
two,  who  were  looking  enviously  at  their 
companion  as  he  gulped  down  the  whiskey, 
and  said: 

“Trade  horses?  Heap  much  firewater.” 
The  Indians,  with  no  regard  for  the  future, 
or  probably  thinking  they  could  steal  back 
their  animals,  led  over  their  horses  and 
handed  the  halters  to  Anderson,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  returned  to  the  Captain’s  wagon 
and  obtained  the  rest  of  the  liquor.  This  he 
divided  up  and  weakened  like  the  first,  so  as 
to  fill  the  buckets. 

One  by  one,  the  emigrants  sought  their 
beds.  Each  man  folded  his  weapons  in  the 
blanket  beside  him  as  he  lay  down  for  the 
night.  Captain  Porter,  Jack,  La  Touraine 
and  Red  Eagle  all  stood  guard  for  the  night, 
and  placed  themselves  where  they  could  keep 
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an  eye  on  the  Indians,  who  lay  stretched  out 
on  the  ground  with  their  feet  towards  the 
fire. 

Soon  audible  snoring  attested  the  faith  of 
the  emigrants  in  the  watchfulness  of  the 
guard.  A  star  shot  down  the  sky,  and  the 
Captain  aimlessly  watched  its  flight,  taking 
his  eyes  off  the  Indians  for  the  first  time. 
A  coyote  gave  a  long,  dismal  howl,  and  then, 
as  if  in  answer,  came  another  close  at  hand. 

“  Fadder  Abraham!  Vat  iss  it?”  asked 
Vat-a-coundry,  sitting  up.  As  one  of  the 
Indians  began  thrashing  around  on  the 
ground,  he  asked:  “  Vat  is  de  madder  mit 
heem  ?  ” 

“  He  iss  sick.  He  eat  too  much,,,  ex¬ 
plained  La  Touraine,  as  the  other  emigrants 
came  hurrying  up. 

“  He  is  drunk,  and  so  are  the  other  two,” 
said  Jack,  as  he  touched  them  with  his  foot 
and  they  did  not  stir  or  awaken. 

“  Where  did  they  get  the  whiskey?  ”  asked 
the  Captain,  but  before  anyone  could  reply, 
the  warrior  who  had  emitted  the  cry,  jumped 
up,  and  snatching  his  tomahawk  from  his 
belt  gave  a  yell  which  awoke  the  other  two. 
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Swaying  drunkenly,  they  began  dancing 
about,  while  the  terrified  emigrants  looked 
from  the  savages  to  each  other,  not  knowing 
what  to  do. 

“  The  Wild-flower  had  better  hide  in  the 
wagon,  there  may  be  a  fight,”  advised  Red 
Eagle,  as  he  saw  Annette  standing  among 
the  others. 

Only  too  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion, 
Annette  turned  to  run  back  to  the  wagon, 
calling  to  her  sister  to  follow.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  drunken  warrior,  who, 
when  he  saw  her  running,  with  her  long  hair 
streaming  out  behind,  gave  a  whoop  and 
sprang  after  her.  Catching  her  long,  flowing 
locks  with  one  hand,  he  pushed  her  to  her 
knees,  and  waved  his  scalp  knife  high  above 
her. 

With  a  mighty  leap,  Red  Eagle  landed  on 
the  back  of  the  warrior  just  as  the  knife  was 
about  to  descend.  His  weight  crushed  both 
Annette  and  the  Indian  to  the  ground,  and  as 
Red  Eagle  realized  this,  he  clasped  the  Indian 
in  his  sinewy  arms  and  rolled  over  out  of  her 
way.  When  he  was  again  on  top  of  his 
adversary,  he  wrenched  his  tomahawk  from 
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his  belt,  and  with  one  swift  stroke  split  the 
warrior's  skull.  Kicking  the  body  aside,  as  if 
it  were  so  much  carrion,  he  lifted  Annette's 
limp  form  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
towards  the  wagon.  Her  white  face  terrified 
him,  and  he  called: 

“  My  Wild-flower,  speak  to  me — open 
your  eyes."  As  a  faint  sigh  escaped  her  half 
open  lips,  he  cast  aside  all  reserve,  and  bend¬ 
ing  over,  rained  kisses  on  her  face  and  hair. 

“  Lay  her  on  this  pallet,"  suggested  Della, 
angrily.  “  I  do  not  think  she  is  hurt,  and 
you  go  and  see  if  you  cannot  help  catch  the 
others." 

Red  Eagle  reluctantly  yielded  up  his  bur¬ 
den  and  went  out  to  where  the  emigrants 
were  standing  over  the  bodies  of  the  other 
two,  who  had  been  shot  as  they  raced  for 
the  horses. 

The  Captain  looked  from  the  three  dead 
Indians  to  the  horses  and  then  to  Anderson, 
and  with  a  note  of  satisfaction  in  his  voice, 
said: 

“  All's  well  that  ends  well,  but  you  came 
very  near  getting  us  all  killed." 
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“  Yes,  but  we  hev  six  good  horses.  Fll  go 
back  in  the  mornin'  an'  git  thet  wagon  I  seen 
by  the  road,  an’  can  soon  pick  up  enough 
things  along  the  trail  that  hev  been  thrown 
away  to  give  me  a  better  outfit  than  I  had  at 
the  start.” 

When  the  caravan  started  next  morning, 
Red  Eagle  was  seen  to  lag  behind.  As  Della 
saw  Annette  looking  after  him  with  a  tender, 
grateful  expression  in  her  eyes,  she  said  in 
an  undertone  to  Father  Rebout,  whom  she 
had  already  told  of  Red  Eagle's  outburst  the 
night  before: 

“  Now  Annette  will  be  harder  than  ever  to 
manage.  This  makes  twice  that  savage  has 
saved  her  life,  and  that,  added  to  his  strong 
fascination  for  her,  will  precipitate  matters, 
I  am  afraid.  I  have  managed  to  keep  them 
apart  this  morning,  but  I  cannot  do  it  long. 
I  do  wish  he  would  disappear,  or  something 
would  happen  to  disgust  her  with  him.” 

“  It  will  not  be  long  now  until  we  reach 
Fort  Laramie,  and  he  will  leave  us  and  go 
to  his  people.  Then  Annette  will  turn  to 
Jack  again,”  said  Father  Rebout  encour¬ 
agingly. 
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“  I  wonder  if  Red  Eagle  has  gone  back  to 
bury  those  Indians  ?  ”  asked  Sinclair,  who 
heard  Della  mention  Red  Eagle’s  name.  “  I 
must  say  I  did  not  like  to  go  off  and  leave 
them  on  the  ground,  but  the  Captain  and  the 
rest  would  not  hear  of  burying  them.,, 

“  Better  men  than  they  have  lain  out  on 
this  prairie  for  the  coyotes  to  feast  upon.  I 
have  an  idea,  though,  why  Red  Eagle  is 
staying  behind.  He  killed  his  first  brave  last 
night,  and  has  gone  back  for  his  scalp.” 

“  It  cannot  be  for  that  ?  ”  said  Annette, 
with  strong  repugnance  in  her  voice.  “  You 
are  always  trying  to  put  Red  Eagle  in  a  bad 
light.”  But  when  Red  Eagle  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  a  few  moments  later,  and  triumph¬ 
antly  displayed  the  three  bloody  scalps  dang¬ 
ling  at  his  belt,  Jack  could  not  help  saying: 

“  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  the  heathen !  ”  cried  Annette,  with 
a  shudder,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“Are  you  surprised?”  exclaimed  Della 
significantly.  “  It  takes  more  than  a  few 
years  of  living  with  the  whites  to  make  a 
saint  out  of  a  savage.” 
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“  The  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots, 
nor  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,”  said  Father 
Rebout,  crossing  himself. 

Annette,  half  sick  with  disgust  and  dis¬ 
illusionment,  studiously  avoided  Red  Eagle 
for  several  days,  while  she  struggled  to  read¬ 
just  her  ideal  to  fit  his  chameleon  character. 
At  times  she  thought  she  never  had  met  any¬ 
one  who  was  so  endowed  with  the  attributes 
calculated  to  retain  affection  or  inspire  love. 
He  seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities  with 
which  she  had  always  invested  her  ideal  man, 
and  which  inherent  wants  in  her  demanded 
so  as  to  make  one  complete  whole;  but 
coupled  with  this,  he  had  the  revolting  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  savage.  These  were  always 
cropping  up,  just  as  she  had  begun  to  think 
that  they  were  but  fabrics  of  her  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  that  Red  Eagle  was  really  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  of  the  rest. 

But  in  her  avoidance  of  Red  Eagle  lay  no 
benefit  for  Jack.  She  kept  away  from  both, 
as  much  as  was  possible.  However,  it  did  not 
seem  to  her  that  Jack  missed  her  society. 
Indeed,  life  was  becoming  so  difficult  for 
them  all  that  no  one  had  time  or  strength  for 
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anything  except  the  bare  routine  of  exist¬ 
ence.  She  was  glad  that  they  were  nearing 
Fort  Laramie,  and  looked  forward  to  Red 
Eagle’s  departure  to  the  Blackfeet  camp  as 
an  end  to  her  problem. 
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It  was  just  about  noon  when  the  emigrants 
reached  the  banks  of  Laramie  Creek,  and 
to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  they 
found  that  the  erstwhile  placid  stream  had 
been  transformed  into  a  raging,  foaming 
torrent  by  a  recent  cloud-burst.  They  rode 
up  and  down  its  muddy  banks  for  several 
miles,  trying  to  find  a  crossing,  but  at  last 
decided  to  make  camp  and  wait  for  the  water 
to  subside,  which,  from  past  experience  with 
little  prairie  streams,  they  knew  would  only 
take  a  few  days. 

It  was  very  disappointing  to  be  forced  to 
halt  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river.  All  had 
been  looking  forward  to  Fort  Laramie  as  a 
sort  of  Mecca  in  the  desert,  where  they  could 
perhaps  procure  horses,  and  many  other 
needful  supplies.  Then,  too,  they  had  been 
away  from  the  sight  of  any  habitation  for 
so  long  that  the  walls  of  the  old  Fort  seemed 
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very  inviting  and  homelike.  They  listened 
to  the  faint  sounds  which  came  to  them  from 
within,  and  chafed  at  the  enforced  delay. 

Red  Eagle,  especially,  was  like  a  hound 
held  in  leash,  and  to  Annette  his  eagerness 
to  be  gone  spelled  but  one  thing — his  love  for 
her  was  dead,  forgotten  in  his  nearness  to 
the  freedom  and  wild  life  for  which  he 
seemed  so  eminently  fitted.  He  consulted 
with  La  Touraine,  who  collected  their  be¬ 
longings,  packed  them  on  a  horse  and  started 
off  up  stream,  and  after  he  was  gone,  Red 
Eagle  made  preparations  to  cross. 

Stripping  off  his  buckskin  shirt  and  leg- 
gins,  he  rolled  them  into  a  bundle  and  tied 
them  to  his  saddle,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  where 
Annette  was  standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
others. 

Her  face  paled  and  then  flushed  as  he 
paused  beside  her,  and  veiling  her  eyes  be¬ 
hind  her  long  lashes,  she  sought  to  hide  the 
light  of  gladness  which  leapt  in  them.  Turn¬ 
ing  his  horse  so  that  it  shielded  them  from 
observation  from  the  others,  he  dismounted 
and  stood  before  her. 
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“  It  is  but  a  little  way  from  here  to  The 
Land  of  The  Sky-Blue-Water,  where  the 
village  of  the  Blackfeet  rests  beside  a  little 
lake.  Will  the  Wild-flower  come  with  me, 
or  does  she  prefer  to  go  on  and  perish  on  the 
white  desert  beyond  the  mountains?  At  the 
Fort  I  can  procure  horses,  and  everything 
to  make  her  comfortable  on  the  way.  I  will 
come  for  her  in  the  evening  and  we  will  ride 
quickly  away  toward  the  setting  sun,  and 
none  can  overtake  us,  not  even  Sinclair's 
black." 

So  powerful  was  his  appeal,  which  was 
due  more  to  his  personality,  the  vibrant 
quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  eloquent  eyes, 
than  his  words,  that  for  a  moment  Annette 
felt  dizzy,  and  she  thought  how  delightful 
it  would  be  to  yield  to  his  pleading.  All  her 
instincts  prompted  her  to  follow  him,  but 
reason  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  asked  briefly : 

“  But  why  not  come  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Because,  in  the  village  of  my  people,  far 
away  from  all  the  vexing  problems  of  civil¬ 
ization,  we  could  live  in  happiness.  My  days 
would  be  devoted  to  securing  our  food  and 
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guarding  her  from  any  chance  enemies,  while 
at  night,  we  would  lie  down  on  our  bed  of 
soft  furs,  and  watch  the  stars  blink  down  at 
us  through  the  top  of  our  wigwam.,, 

“  You  have  left  out  part  of  the  picture,” 
replied  she,  shuddering.  “  You  have  forgot¬ 
ten  to  mention  the  bloody  scalps  which  would 
dangle  at  your  belt  after  you  were  through 
guarding  me  from  our  enemies.  Also  you 
should  speak  of  how,  when  you  returned  with 
the  game,  I  would  go  out  with  the  rest  of 
the  squaws  and  carry  it  into  camp  on  my 
back  and  then  would  dress,  dry  and  cure  the 
meat  and  tan  the  hides,  while  you  would  lie 
in  the  shade  and  smoke  and  gamble.  If  you 
wish  to  have  me,  as  you  claim,  why  don’t 
you  stay  with  the  train  and  go  with  us  to 
California?  As  far  as  opportunities  and 
education  are  concerned,  you  should  be  the 
most  highly  civilized  man  here,  and  you  have 
abilities  which  put  you  far  ahead  of  most  of 
them.  Why  do  you  wish  to  bury  yourself  in 
a  savage  camp,  and  live  in  a  wigwam,  when 
you  might  have  the  best  the  world  has  to 
offer?  ” 
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“  The  best  ?  What  is  the  best  ?  Is  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  hedged  about  by  a  lot  of  man  made 
rules  and  conventions,  which  only  hamper 
one’s  freedom?  Is  it  better  to  strive  continu¬ 
ously  for  place  and  power,  or  to  live  simply 
and  naturally?  However,  putting  all  that 
aside.  If  the  Wild-flower  goes  on,  she  will 
never  live  to  reach  her  destination.  Whv 
toil  on  through  the  heat  and  dust?  Come 
with  me  and  be  happy.” 

“  My  sister  would  never  let  me  go,  nor 
would  Father  Rebout  perform  the  ceremony, 
so  there  is  no  use  considering  it  at  all,”  said 
she  sadly,  the  tears  beginning  to  dim  her 
eyes. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
mounting  his  horse,  he  said,  quietly : 

“  I  will  bid  the  Wild-flower  farewell,”  and 
rode  down  toward  the  swirling  river. 

“  But  you  are  not  going  to  try  to  cross 
that  stream ;  you  will  drown,”  said  Annette, 
holding  out  her  hands  appealingly. 

But  with  an  indifferent  shrug  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  Red  Eagle  went  on.  Annette  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  saw  his  horse  stop  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  and  refuse  to  enter, 
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and  watched  breathlessly  as  Red  Eagle,  with 
much  kicking  and  lashing  with  his  quirt, 
finally  urged  it  into  the  maelstrom.  When 
they  reached  deep  water  and  were  about  to 
be  swept  down  stream  by  the  current,  he 
slipped  off  its  back,  and  with  one  hand  lightly 
touching  the  mane,  struck  out  vigorously 
with  the  other. 

“  He  will  be  drowned,  sure,”  said  Sinclair, 
while  Annette’s  heart  suspended  operations 
for  a  minute  at  a  time,  as  both  horse  and 
rider  were  swirled  about  and  swept  farther 
down  stream. 

“  No  such  luck,”  growled  Jack.  “  He  will 
land  farther  down,  where  the  bank  makes  a 
gradual  slope.”  And,  turning,  took  silent 
appraisement  of  Annette’s  pale  face  and  eyes 
sparkling  with  suppressed  excitement. 

She  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  as  Red  Eagle 
reached  the  shore,  but  held  out  her  hands  in 
a  mute,  appealing  gesture  as  he  shook  him¬ 
self  and  sprang  upon  the  wet  and  slippery 
saddle  and  rode  slowly  away. 

It  was  the  gesture  and  her  look  of  deep 
despondency  which  apprised  Della  of  the  fact 
that  Red  Eagle  was  being  sent  away,  and 
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would  not  return.  Motioning  Jack  to  come 
back  to  her  wagon,  she  said : 

“  Now  is  a  good  time  to  press  Annette  for 
a  hasty  marriage.” 

Much  surprised  at  the  suggestion,  Jack 
looked  blankly  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
asked : 

“  What  makes  you  think  Annette  is  any 
more  ready  to  marry  me  now  than  she  ever 
was?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  she  is,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  am  more  anxious  that  she  should.  Red 
Eagle  has  gone,  and  I  am  sure  that  Annette 
has  sent  him  away.  Now  that  he  is  gone, 
she  will  listen  to  reason,  I  am  sure.” 

“  But  if,  as  you  say,  she  is  in  love  with 
Red  Eagle,  she  will  be  less  ready  to  think  of 
marrying  me  than  ever,  as  she  will  be  griev¬ 
ing  because  he  is  gone,  and  be  constantly 
comparing  me  with  him.” 

“  But  that  is  your  fault,  that  she  is  put  in 
this  position.  You  should  have  been  more 
aggressive,  and  made  her  marry  you  before 
we  left  home.  Women  do  not  like  men  who 
are  too  weak-kneed.” 
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“  Perhaps  that  is  so,  but  I  have  almost 
become  reconciled  to  my  fate  of  late,”  said 
Jack,  allowing  his  gaze  to  wander  to  Sinclair, 
and  as  he  turned  back,  it  seemed  to  Della  that 
there  was  an  expression  of  regret  in  his  eyes. 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ”  asked  she,  much 
puzzled.  “  Have  your  feelings  toward  An¬ 
nette  changed  ? ” 

“What  makes  you  ask  such  a  question? 
Have  I  not  been  her  avowed  lover  since  she 
was  a  little  thing  in  pinafores?”  asked  he, 
but  his  tone  oddly  suggested  to  Della  that  he 
spoke  more  to  convince  himself  than  her. 

“  I  have  always  thought  so,  but  people 
change.  You  almost  act  as  if  you  were  in 
love  with  some  one  else,  but  as  there  is  no 
other  girl  here,  of  course  it  cannot  be  that.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Jack,  turning  his 
back  on  Sinclair  and  looking  straight  at 
Della.  “  It  merely  takes  me  a  little  time  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  that  I 
can  marry  Annette.  I  have  rather  given  up 
the  idea  of  late,  and  have  become  resigned 
to  the  situation.  But  if  you  think  she  will 
listen  to  me,  that  puts  a  different  phase  on 
the  matter.” 
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“  Speak  to  her  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
I  will  do  so,  too.  She  is  more  ready  to  listen 
to  reason  now  than  ever  before,  I  think.” 

Jack  looked  about  him  and  saw  that  all  the 
others  seemed  happier  than  they  had  for  days 
past.  He  wondered  why  a  feeling  of  depres¬ 
sion  should  come  over  him.  As  he  thought 
of  the  hope  which  Della  had  held  out  to  him, 
and  of  how  it  had  left  him  cold  and  numb,  he 
turned  to  Sinclair,  and  said : 

“  Why  is  it  that  the  thing  which  we  have 
longed  for  for  years  always  is  granted  to  us 
just  as  we  have  become  reconciled  to  doing 
without  it,  or  have  found  something  which 
we  would  like  more.  A  month  ago,  I  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  speedy  marriage  with  Annette,  but 
now  I  have  not  a  thrill.  I  suppose  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  realize  my  good  fortune.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  different  when  I  have  talked 
with  her,  and  she  has  given  her  consent.” 

“  Haven’t  you  talked  with  her  ?  ”  asked 
Sinclair  hopefully,  while  the  color,  which  had 
left  his  face  at  Jack’s  first  words,  began  to 
come  back.  “  Perhaps  she  will  not  accept 
you  now.” 
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“  Perhaps  not.  I  will  speak  to  her  this 
evening  and  find  out,”  said  Jack,  relief  show¬ 
ing  in  his  voice. 

All  afternoon,  through  his  subconscious 
mind  ran  thoughts  of  depression,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  everybody  else  was  jubilant  over 
being  near  Fort  Laramie,  where  they  could 
buy  horses  and  make  preparation  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey.  As  evening  approached,  his 
gloom  and  nervousness  increased. 

“  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter  with 
me,”  said  he  to  Sinclair,  who,  although  he 
thought  he  knew,  only  said : 

“  Perhaps  you  are  nervous  over  proposing 
to  her.” 

“  It  never  seemed  to  worry  me  before,  and 
I  ought  to  be  used  to  being  rejected  by  this 
time.  There  goes  Annette  now,  after  some 
water.  I  will  speak  to  her  and  get  it  over 
with.” 

“  Let  me  get  the  water  for  you,”  requested 
Jack,  when  he  had  overtaken  her.  When  he 
had  filled  the  bucket  he  set  it  down  on  the 
bank  and  said: 

“  Let  us  go  for  a  walk.” 
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“  A  walk,”  replied  Annette,  with  a  silvery 
laugh.  “  What  a  novelty.  Let’s  see.  We 
have  averaged  about  ten  miles  a  day  for 
over  a  month  now.  I  have  walked  only  about 
three  hundred  miles,  so  I  am  sure  a  stroll 
this  moonlight  eve  would  be  a  delightful 
treat.  How  did  you  ever  happen  to  think  of 
anything  so  unusual  ?  ”  asked  she,  suspect¬ 
ing  that  he  was  acting  on  a  hint  from  her 
sister,  who  had  been  talking  to  her  all  after¬ 
noon  about  marrying  Jack. 

“  I  should  like  to  talk  seriously  with  you 
for  a  few  moments,  if  you  can  be  serious 
that  long,  and  I  suggested  a  walk  as  the  only 
means  of  escaping  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  camp.  Suppose  we  go  as  far  as  that 
clump  of  trees,  if  you  are  not  too  tired.  There 
is  no  hurry  for  this  water,  is  there  ?  ” 

“  If  there  is,  Sinclair  can  come  for  it.  He 
seems  to  be  indulging  in  a  fit  of  the  blues, 
and  a  little  exercise  will  do  him  good.  What 
is  the  matter  with  him  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  answered  Jack.  “  Any¬ 
way,  I  did  not  bring  you  off  down  here  to 
talk  about  Sinclair,  and  as  I  see  how  fagged 
and  weary  you  look,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
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you  thought  it  a  joke  when  I  suggested  a 
walk.  Your  face  and  hands  are  seamed  and 
cracked  from  the  alkali  dust  and  exposure. 
Do  you  still  feel  as  enthusiastic  over  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  as  you  did 
the  last  time  I  proposed  to  you  ?  ” 

“Did  I  ever  dream  of  a  pot  of  gold?” 
asked  she.  “Was  I  as  silly  as  that?  Did 
you  bring  me  all  the  way  down  here  to  taunt 
me  with  my  foolishness,  or  was  it  to  propose? 
Time  and  place  used  to  mean  nothing  to 
you.” 

“  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  never  succeeded,” 
said  Jack,  gravely.  “  It  is  a  moonlight  night 
— the  creek  is  whirling  swiftly  toward  the 
Platte,  and  this  crooked  willow  which  bends 
out  over  it  will  make  an  admirable  seat.  Let 
me  lift  you  up  and  you  can  rest  while  I  talk 
to  you.” 

“  How  pleasant !  ”  exclaimed  she  as  she 
slipped  out  farther  on  the  limb  and  made 
room  for  him  beside  her.  “  Really,  your  sug¬ 
gestion  of  taking  a  walk  was  not  so  bad  after 
all.  I  wish  I  could  sit  here  all  night.  Let 
us  slip  off  our  moccasins  and  dabble  our  feet 
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in  the  water  like  we  used  to  when  we  were 
children/’ 

“  All  right.  Do  you  remember  how  I  used 
to  shake  the  limb  and  frighten  you,  so  that 
you  would  turn  and  cling  to  me  ?  ” 

“Was  that  why  you  did  it?  I  never 
dreamed  you  were  as  clever  as  that.  Why 
don’t  you  do  it  now  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  force  your  in¬ 
clination.  I  should  rather  you  would  cling 
to  me  of  your  own  accord.  That  is  why  I  did 
not  let  your  father  marry  you  to  me  out  of 
hand  before  leaving.  I  should  much  rather 
you  had  married  me  in  spite  of  his  wishes 
than  because  he  wished  it.  My  grandfather 
used  to  say  that : 

‘  A  woman  wedded  against  her  will, 

Would  nag,  and  fret,  and  worry  Hill 
The  man  who  had  her  for  a  wife, 

Would  wonder  what  to  do  with  life/ 

But 

‘  A  woman  wooed  and  lovingly  won, 

Would  sing  at  her  work  from  sun  Hill  sun. 
The  man  who  had  her  for  a  wife, 

Would  have  much  pleasure  and  joy  in  life/ 

So  now  I  am  just  sounding  you  to  see 
how  you  feel  on  the  subject.  This  trip  to 
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California  is  like  climbing  a  high  mountain. 
It  looked  quite  near  when  we  started  out,  but 
as  we  advance,  it  recedes,  and  we  seem 
farther  away  from  it  now  than  ever.  We 
have  been  through  much  hardship,  but  there 
is  much  more  to  come.  No  one  can  tell  what 
our  fate  will  be.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
all  our  party  will  get  through,  and  I  should 
like  to  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  protect 
you.” 

“  Is  that  your  real  reason,”  asked  she,  “  or 
are  you  speaking  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
sister  ?  ” 

“  Della  and  I  discussed  the  matter  this 
afternoon,  but  surely  you  know  that  I  needed 
no  urging  to  press  my  suit.  My  long  and 
patient  courtship  through  all  these  years 
should  make  that  plain.” 

“  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
patient.  It  has  seemed  to  me  of  late  that 
your  patience  amounted  almost  to  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  that  you  no  longer  cared.  Even 
now,  you  speak  about  protecting  me  from 
dangers,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
different  tone  in  your  wooing  than  formerly 
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— more  of  reasoning  and  less  of  love  and 
ardor.” 

“  I  am  more  serious  and  earnest.  There 
is  a  difference  in  you,  too.  You  are  not  so 
flippant,  and  coquettish.  It  is  the  hardship 
we  have  endured.  It  has  taken  some  of  the 
buoyancy  out  of  us,  and  as  for  seeming  in¬ 
difference,  don't  you  think  one  ever  gets  dis¬ 
couraged  ?  ” 

“  Poor  Jack,  I  suppose  I  have  treated  you 
dreadfully.  I  believe  I  care  more  about  being 
loved,  and  perhaps,  as  you  say — protected, 
than  I  used  to,  although  there  is  little  pro¬ 
tecting  you  can  do,  except,  perhaps,  to  pro¬ 
tect  me  against  myself.  However,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  desire  to  do  it.  If  I  thought  I 
could  ever  really  love  you,  I  would  marry 
you  in  a  minute.” 

“  I  am  a  good  teacher,”  replied  he,  with  a 
catch  in  his  voice  at  the  new  note  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  wistfulness  in  her  manner.  “  I  will 
begin  the  lessons  right  now,  and  this  is  the 
first  step,”  said  he,  as  he  slipped  his  arm 
around  her  waist.  As  he  held  her  warm  body 
close  to  him,  all  his  doubts  and  indifferences 
vanished;  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  exul- 
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tation  of  the  strong  man  who  at  last  holds  in 
his  arms  the  woman  he  has  long  desired.  As 
she  did  not  try  to  free  herself,  but  sat  pas¬ 
sively,  he  became  more  assured,  and  bending 
her  face  upward,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers, 
murmuring : 

“  This  is  the  second  step,  and  from  it 
there  is  just  one  more,  and  that  is  the  altar. 
Come,  give  your  consent  to  an  early  mar- 
riage.,,  As  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  he  grew 
more  insistent : 

“  The  life  of  the  trail  has  robbed  you  of 
much  of  your  light-heartedness  and  gaiety. 
You  are  fast  becoming  a  woman,  with  all  a 
woman’s  capacity  for  love  and  sorrow,  and 
need  to  be  safely  anchored,  or  your  emotions 
are  liable  to  lead  you  down  paths  which  it 
is  not  safe  for  you  to  travel.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  exactly,”  replied  he,  not 
wishing  to  bring  her  infatuation  for  Red 
Eagle  into  the  discussion,  “  but  let’s  not 
waste  time  in  arguing.  I  want  you,  and  you 
must  give  your  consent.”  Then,  turning  her 
face  toward  him,  he  asked,  “  Which  shall  it 
be,  yes  or  no?  ” 
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“  Guess !  ”  murmured  she,  some  of  the  old 
mischievous  light  returning  to  her  eyes. 

“  This  is  the  way  I  guess,”  said  he,  reso¬ 
lutely,  pressing  his  lips  to  hers.  As  she  did 
not  make  any  response,  he  asked :  “  Did  I 
guess  right  ?  ” 

“  Guess  again,”  laughed  she,  but  this  time 
she  eluded  his  eager  clasp  and  slipped  off  the 
limb  to  the  ground  and  started  to  run  back 
toward  camp.  She  tripped  before  she  had 
gone  many  steps,  and  as  Jack  helped  her  up, 
he  inquired : 

“  Are  you  hurt  ?  What  did  you  trip  over  ? 
I  did  not  see  anything  on  the  ground.” 

“  I  tripped  over  my  intention  to  escape.  If 
you  had  run  after  me,  I  should  never  have 
stopped  until  I  reached  the  wagon,  but  since 
you  did  not  make  an  effort  to  overtake  me,  I 
tripped.” 

“  I  knew  from  past  experience  that  you 
could  outrun  me,  but  I  hated  to  break  up 
that  game  of  guessing  which  we  were 
playing.” 

“  I  believe  I  rather  like  that  game,  too,” 
replied  she,  meditatively. 
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“  Marry  me,  and  we  will  play  it  the  balance 
of  our  lives.  When  shall  it  be  ?  ” 

“  Whenever  you  like.” 

“  You  take  my  breath  away.  Come  on  and 
let's  wake  up  Father  Rebout.” 

“  What — tonight?  Oh,  not  as  soon  as 
that,”  said  she,  beginning  to  draw  back. 

“  Saturday  night,  then.”  As  she  hesitated, 
he  urged :  “  Come  on  now,  no  hedging,”  said 
he,  with  a  laugh  to  turn  the  matter  off  lightly. 

“  Very  well.  It  might  as  well  be  then  as 
later,”  said  she,  with  resignation. 

As  Jack  thrilled  at  her  answer,  he  won¬ 
dered  at  his  trepidation  of  the  afternoon. 
“  What  could  have  been  the  matter  with 
me?  ”  thought  he,  and  as  if  in  answer,  there 
flashed  across  his  mind's  eye  the  vision  of  a 
soft  white  throat  and  a  brave  young  face 
compressed  with  pain  as  he  drew  an  arrow 
out  of  a  torn  shoulder. 

“  It  seems,”  he  thought,  “  that  no  matter 
how  deeply  in  love  a  man  may  be,  his  atten¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  wander.  If  Annette  were 
not  here — but  Annette  is  here,  and  she  is  my 
sweetheart  of  many  years.”  Shutting  his 
mind  to  any  further  doubts,  he  turned  again 
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to  the  girl  at  his  side,  and  walked  with  her 
to  camp,  unaware  of  the  form  which  lurked 
in  the  shadow  and  watched  their  every  move¬ 
ment  with  gleaming  eyes. 

As  Annette  tossed  about  that  night  in  her 
bed,  vainly  trying  to  sleep,  Red  Eagle’s  hand¬ 
some  face  and  expressive  eyes  kept  coming 
up  before  her.  In  spite  of  herself,  she  could 
not  help  contrasting  Jack’s  half-jesting  pro¬ 
posal  with  Red  Eagle’s  poetic  love-making. 

“  Would  it  not  be  delightful  to  walk  with 
him  in  the  moonlight  ?  I  am  sure  his  declara¬ 
tion  would  not  take  the  form  of  a  game  of 

tag,  and  his  kisses — his  kisses - .”  Her 

senses  reeled  at  the  thrill  which  swept  over 
her  at  the  thought.  “  Jack’s  mean  no  more 
to  me  than  a  mere  smack  of  the  lips,  and  I 
am  condemning  myself  to  them  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  life,  simply  because  he  is  sane, 
and  safe  and  sensible — and,  above  all,  white. 
Jack  is  like  a  sedative,  he  soothes  and  com¬ 
forts  me,  but  Red  Eagle  affects  me  like  drink¬ 
ing  old  wine.  I  suppose  the  sedative  is  better 
for  me,  but,  oh!  I  should  certainly  like  to 
have  the  wine.  But  the  price — to  live  in  an 
Indian  village — and  those  bloody  scalps, 
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ough !  ”  shuddered  she.  Her  mind  drifted 
off  into  a  drowsy  jumble,  as  weariness  over¬ 
came  her,  and  she  knew  nothing  more  until 
morning,  although  a  tall,  brown  shadow 
slipped  across  the  open  space  inside  the  corral 

f  ’  r 

and,  with  unerring  instinct,  singled  out  the 
tent  in  which  she  was  sleeping,  and  hovered 
about  it  for  an  instant. 

She  was  much  surprised  on  awakening  the 
next  morning  to  find  another  pair  of  mocca¬ 
sins  beside  her  bed.  Inside  of  one  was  a  tinv 

m 

arrow  thrust  through  a  tuft  of  dark  red  hair, 

which  seemed  to  Annette  of  the  same  shade 

% 

as  the  thick  mop  growing  on  Jack’s  head. 

“  What  can  it  mean,  and  where  did  they 
come  from?  ”  she  asked,  in  her  bewilderment 
speaking  aloud. 

“  What?  ”  asked  Della,  sitting  up. 

“  Why,  these  moccasins  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  received  another  pair?  ”  asked 
Della,  much  astonished. 

“  Yes,  and  in  one  of  them  is  an  arrow  and 
a  tuft  of  red  hair  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  clipped  from  Jack’s  head.” 
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“  Red  Eagle  must  have  returned  and  killed 
him,”  said  Della,  jumping  up  and  looking 
about  her. 

“  No,  Jack  is  safe.  It  must  be  a  threat. 
But  let  him  threaten,  you  shall  not  be  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  marrying  Jack,”  said  Della  de¬ 
terminedly,  but  she  noticed  with  misgiving 
that  Annette  seemed  to  circumvent  all  of 
Jack’s  attempts  to  be  alone  with  her  during 
the  morning,  and  during  the  evening  she  kept 
peering  out  through  the  shadows  and  retired 
when  the  others  did.  Her  joy,  if  she  felt  any, 
was  not  shown  in  any  conspicuous  way,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  the 
transfiguration  of  soul,  the  intoxication  and 
delight  in  her  lover’s  presence  which  she  had 
felt  when  near  Red  Eagle.  There  were  no 
telltale  blushes  suffusing  her  face  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  her  marriage,  but  instead  she  had  a 
restless  and  expectant  air.  At  last  Della  took 
her  to  task. 

“  You  ask  what  is  the  matter  with  Jack 
and  me?  ”  replied  Annette.  “  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  Jack, 
but  I  do  know  that  as  the  time  draws  near 
for  our  marriage,  I  seem  to  be  filled  with  an 
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indefinable  loathing  toward  the  idea,  and  I 
am  tormented  with  a  desire  to  escape  it.” 

“  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  disappoint 
him,  now  after  giving  your  promise.  If  you 
did  not  know  your  own  mind,  why  did  you 
say  you  would  ?  ” 

“  Merely  to  please  you,  I  suppose.  But 
you  need  not  worry,  I  shall  go  through  with 
it.” 
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As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  next  morning, 
the  emigrants  crossed  the  creek,  which  had 
dwindled  from  a  turbulent  river  to  a  well 
behaved  stream  not  more  than  two  feet  deep, 
rippling  over  a  bed  of  sand.  The  current  was 
swift,  but  all  except  Anderson  passed  over 
without  mishap.  His  wagon  was  so  heayily 
laden  that  it  sank  deeply  into  the  mud  and 
his  horses  could  not  pull  it  out.  As  he  had 
obstinately  overloaded  it  with  articles  he 
picked  up  along  the  trail,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  everybody,  all  were  delighted  to 
see  him  get  into  trouble.  After  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  wagon  being 
overturned  or  swept  away,  all  went  about 
their  business,  leaving  him  to  carry  his  be¬ 
longings  over  a  few  at  a  time,  until  he  had 
emptied  his  wagon.  By  the  time  he  was 
across  and  pulled  his  wagon  into  the  gap  in 
the  circle  left  vacant  for  it,  everybody  was 
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streaming  across  the  country  toward  the 
Fort,  only  pausing  to  call  jocosely  to  Annette 
and  Jack,  who  were  still  lingering  at  the 
camp. 

Annette  was  reluctant  to  go  to  the  Fort  for 
fear  of  meeting  Red  Eagle,  but  Jack,  attrib¬ 
uting  her  attitude  to  a  desire  to  be  alone  with 
him,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  seemed  to  be  a  new  tender¬ 
ness  in  her  manner,  he  thought,  and  as  he 
took  her  brown  arm  to  guide  her  around  the 
beds  of  cactus  and  clumps  of  soap-weeds 
which  obstructed  their  path,  he  thrilled  at 
the  knowledge  that  in  a  few  short  hours, 
now,  he  would  have  her  for  his  own — this 
little  madcap  girl  who  had  led  him  such  a 
chase  for  so  many  years.  When  he  saw  how 
the  warm  color  flooded  her  cheeks  at  his 
touch,  he  whispered: 

“  Tonight,  when  the  moon  hangs  like  a 
slender  crescent  in  the  west,  shedding  its 
silver  light  over  the  prairie,  we  will  be  wed. 
I  am  glad  it  is  the  time  of  the  new  moon. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  life — our  lives,  I  hope.  They 
will  broaden  and  brighten  ’till,  like  the  moon, 
they  will  illumine  all  about  us,  and  then,  as 
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we  pass  the  meridian  of  life,  the  days  will 
take  a  little  toll  from  us  as  they  pass,  until, 
feeble  and  old,  our  light  will  at  last  flicker 
out.  As  each  new  moon  appears,  our  love 
will  have  a  new  birth,  and  we  will  be  re¬ 
minded  of  this  evening — the  happiest  in  our 
lives.”  As  he  studied  her  face,  seeking  some 
reply  to  this  speech,  she  looked  down,  and  a 
faint  blush  stole  over  her  face.  This  em¬ 
boldened  him  to  mention  the  preparations  for 
the  evening. 

“  When  the  firelight  flickers  and  dies 
down,  we  will  slip  away  to  our  tent,  which 
I  have  already  pitched  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  camp.” 

“  Is  it  far  out?  ”  asked  she,  remembering 
the  moccasins  containing  the  arrow  and  tuft 
of  red  hair. 

“  Not  very  far,”  replied  he,  but  she  seemed 
already  to  have  forgotten  the  question.  In 
fact,  while,  man-like,  his  mind  leaped  to  the 
future  and  the  bliss  it  held,  Annette’s  dwelt 
more  in  the  present,  and  the  problem  of 
clothes  occupied  her  attention.  When  he  had 
finished  speaking,  she  asked: 

“  What  are  you  going  to  wear  tonight  ?  ” 
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“  I  do  not  know.  When  everything  else 
wore  out,  I  put  on  my  best  suit,  and  these 
rags  I  have  on  are  the  remnants.  A  sorry 
looking  bridal  costume,  I  should  say.  What 
are  you  going  to  wear  ?  ” 

“  Della  wants  me  to  wear  her  wedding 
dress.” 

“  Oh,  don't  wear  that.  I  can't  possibly  find 
anything  to  match  it,  and  you  will  look  like  a 
queen  mating  with  a  gypsy  beggar.” 

“What  shall  I  wear,  then?  This  dress  I 
have  on?  Oh,  I  know  the  very  thing.  Let's 
buy  us  an  Indian  costume  at  the  Fort.  I  will 
get  a  white  doe-skin  dress  and  leggins,  and 
you  get  a  buckskin  shirt  and  trousers.  We 
will  look  more  in  harmony  with  our  sur¬ 
roundings.  From  the  first  I  have  felt  the 
incongruity  of  the  clothes  we  have  been 
wearing.  The  stiff  garments  we  brought 
along  look  out  of  place  on  the  trail.  How 
much  better  this  one  piece  dress  of  buckskin 
which  I  am  wearing  looks,  than  those  faded 
calico  wrappers  which  the  other  women 
wear.” 

“  I  will  admit  it  looks  more  shapely,  but 
look  who  is  inside  it,”  said  he,  slipping  his 
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arm  around  her  waist.  She  pointed  to  Sin¬ 
clair,  who  was  ahead  of  them,  and  drew 
away,  saying: 

“  He  looks  rather  lonesome.  You  and  he 
have  been  almost  inseparable  of  late,  and  I 
guess  he  feels  left  out.  He  seems  to  be  quite 
despondent  over  it.  It  often  seems  to  me 
that  he  is  jealous.  I  have  noticed  that  he 
looks  daggers  at  me,  whenever  I  come  near 
you,  and  the  other  day,  when  you  accidentally 
touched  my  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
trembled  and  turned  pale,  like  some  girl  who 
sees  her  lover  caressing  another.  Sometimes 
I  almost  believe  he  is  a  girl  masquerading  in 
men’s  clothes.” 

“  Impossible,”  said  Jack,  with  a  start. 
“  Surely  he  is  very  manlike.”  Then,  with 
pretended  absentmindedness :  “  Really,  I  am 
more  interested  in  the  people  about  the  Fort 
than  I  am  in  discussing  the  peculiarities  of 
one  of  our  train.  I  think  I  know  every  little 
habit  and  mannerism  of  each  one  by  heart. 
We  have  them  always  with  us,  while  this  is 
something  new.  Let  us  wait  out  here  while 
those  Indians  go  in.  The  whole  tribe  must 
have  come  to  market,”  chuckled  he. 
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“  I  wonder  what  tribe  it  is?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,  but  they  have  snakes 
painted  on  their  shields  and  blankets.  I  have 
heard  there  is  a  tribe  called  ‘  The  Snakes/  so 
perhaps  this  is  the  one.” 

So  the  two  stood  and  watched,  little 
dreaming  that  the  Indians  they  saw  before 
them  were  to  play  such  an  important  part  in 
their  lives  in  the  near  future. 

The  men  strode  along  with  stately  dignity, 
each  wrapped  in  a  white  buffalo  robe  and 
each  followed  by  two  or  three  squaws,  bend¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  skins  and  furs  which 
represented  many  weeks  of  patient  work  on 
their  part.  These  their  lords  and  masters 
would  trade  for  beads,  vermilion,  bright 
calico  and  tobacco,  providing  they  did  not 
get  to  the  firewater  first.  In  that  case,  all 
their  hard  winter's  work  would  be  swept 
away  in  a  few  fiery  draughts. 

After  the  last  of  the  Indians  had  gone  in, 
Jack  and  Annette  stood  for  a  moment  observ¬ 
ing  the  Fort,  which  was  a  low,  oblong  struc¬ 
ture,  with  high  watch  towers  on  opposite 
corners.  It  was  patterned  after  the  old  Forts 
of  Mexico,  and  was  made  of  adobe  bricks. 
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It  presented  a  solid  front  to  the  world,  with 
no  opening  on  its  outer  surface,  except  at  the 
entrance. 

This  was  composed  of  two  gates,  one  be¬ 
hind  the  other,  with  a  space  of  several  feet 
between.  This  permitted  the  Factor  of  the 
Fort  to  transact  business  with  any  suspicious 
characters  without  admitting  them,  the  bar¬ 
tering  being  done  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  side  room  which  formed  the  walls  of 
the  entry. 

When  Annette  and  Jack  had  passed 
through  these  gates,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  large  court,  and  to  their  eyes,  accus¬ 
tomed  so  long  to  the  glaring  sky  and  desolate 
prairies,  the  scene  was  one  of  utter  con¬ 
fusion.  A  confusion  of  actions,  sounds, 
color  and  people.  The  ground  upon  which 
they  stood  was  packed  hard  and  worn 
smooth,  as  a  pavement,  by  the  constant  slip¬ 
ping  of  moccasined  feet,  and  each  word  or 
cry  echoed  back  from  the  sun-baked  walls, 
adding  not  a  little  to  the  medley  of  sound. 

Built  against  the  inner  wall,  and  opening 
on  to  the  court,  were  a  number  of  small 
rooms,  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  men  em- 
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ployed  by  the  Fur  Company,  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  Fort.  In  front  of  each  of  these 
and  squatted  on  a  pile  of  buffalo  robes,  sat 
gaudily  bedecked  squaws — wives  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,  while  rolling  about  under  the  feet 
of  the  pedestrians  and  loose  horses  were  their 
numerous  progeny  —  little  copper  colored 
boys  and  slant-eyed  girls — their  mixed  breed 
often  indicated  by  the  blue  eyes  which  looked 
from  underneath  lowering  brows  and 
pinched  foreheads.  Living  at  the  Fort,  where 
there  was  always  an  abundance  of  food,  they 
never  knew  any  periods  of  semi-starvation 
such  as  visit  most  Indian  villages.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  life  of  a  squaw  lucky  enough  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  traders  was  as  near 
carefree  and  perfectly  happy  as  humanity 
ever  attains.  They  were  the  envy  of  all  the 
squaws  who  visited  the  Fort,  and  they 
flaunted  their  splendor  and  looked  with  dis¬ 
dain  upon  their  hardworked  sisters  of  the 
mountains  and  plains. 

After  inspecting  the  rooms  and  the 
squaws,  Jack  and  Annette  paused  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  court  to  watch  the  antics  of  a  mule 
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on  which  a  drunken  half-breed  trapper  was 
trying  to  pack  a  scanty  camp  outfit. 

The  mule  bucked  and  kicked,  dislodging 
the  pack  saddle  as  fast  as  it  was  set  in  place. 
It  was  a  game  he  had  often  played  before, 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  people  and  his 
ears  perked  upward,  to  catch  the  burst  of 
laughter  which  rewarded  each  effort.  Finally 
the  trapper  lost  patience  and  called  for  some¬ 
one  to  help  him,  but  everyone  was  enjoying 
the  comedy  too  much  to  want  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  At  last  Jack  goodnaturedly  went  to 
the  man’s  assistance,  leaving  Annette  stand¬ 
ing  alone  for  the  time. 

In  adjusting  the  saddle,  he  turned  his  back, 
and  Annette  began  looking  through  the 
crowd  for  Red  Eagle.  She  had  a  feeling  that 
he  was  somewhere  near,  although  she  was 
unable  to  see  him.  Thinking  that  she  must 
be  mistaken,  she  turned  again  to  watch  the 
masterly  way  in  which  Jack  handled  the 
mule.  He  already  had  the  saddle  adjusted, 
and  handed  the  blankets,  ammunition  and 
cooking  utensils  to  the  trapper  as  he  packed 
them.  The  last  article  to  be  strapped  on  was 
a  three  gallon  keg  of  whiskey..  This  the 
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trapper  adjusted  on  the  other  side  in  a  way 
which  balanced  nicely  the  camp  equipment. 
Leaving  Jack  to  hold  the  mule,  he  returned 
to  the  store  to  get  the  balance  of  his  outfit. 
This  gave  Jack  time  to  look  about  him,  and 
he  turned  just  in  time  to  see  a  tall  Indian, 
enveloped  in  a  white  buffalo  robe,  step  up 
by  Annette. 

As  Annette  stepped  back  with  a  slight  ex¬ 
clamation,  the  Indian  let  his  robe  drop  down 
and  revealed  the  statuesque  form  of  Red 
Eagle,  who  asked: 

“  Is  the  Wild-flower  afraid?  ” 

“  Why  should  I  be  afraid?  I  was  merely 
startled  to  see  you,  although  I  felt  your 
presence.  Were  you  one  of  the  Indians  I 
saw  standing  just  back  of  me  awhile  ago 
when  I  looked  around.  I  wondered  why  you 
were  all  muffled  up  in  that  robe.” 

“  I  wished  to  see  if  the  spirit  of  the  Wild- 
flower  would  respond  to  the  call  of  my  own. 
When  the  souls  of  two  people  are  in  accord, 
distance  or  words  mean  nothing  to  them. 
Each  always  can  tell  when  the  other  is  near, 
and  neither  can  conceal  the  true  state  of  their 
mind  or  heart  from  the  other,”  said  he 
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triumphantly,  as  if  this  was  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  compatibility. 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  the  trapper 
returned,  carrying  a  small  parcel,  which  he 
tried  to  insert  into  the  folds  of  the  blanket, 
but  as  he  fumbled  about,  the  string  became 
untied  and  the  contents  of  the  package  began 
pouring  out.  There  were  glass  beads,  papers 
of  vermilion,  brass  ornaments  and  other 
articles  calculated  to  tempt  the  savage  eye, 
and  as  they  streamed  down  upon  the  ground, 
Annette  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay. 

The  trapper,  hearing  her  cry,  turned,  and 
thinking  from  her  dress  that  he  beheld  an 
unusually  attractive  young  squaw,  gathered 
up  a  handful  of  the  beads  and  trinkets  and 
approached  her,  saying: 

“How!  How!  You  pretty  squaw.”  As 
she  shrank  back  at  his  approach  he  walked 
faster,  and  thrusting  his  little  yellow  face 
close  to  hers,  said,  with  a  leer : 

“  Here,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  I  will  give  you 
these  pretty  beads.” 

Red  Eagle  stepped  forward  and  clutched 
the  little  man  by  the  throat  with  one  hand, 
while  in  the  other  he  held  the  long  knife  up- 
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raised  ready  to  strike,  should  his  victim  make 
another  hostile  move.  Somewhat  sobered, 
the  man  looked  up  at  his  antagonist,  who 
towered  so  high  above  him,  and  Red  Eagle, 
seeing  his  cowed  expression,  said : 

“  Pretty  little  squaw  mine.  Leave  her 
alone.” 

While  this  brief  controversy  was  taking 
place,  Jack  ran  up  and,  catching  Annette  by 
the  arm,  hurried  her  toward  the  store.  The 
trapper  saw  them  disappear  inside,  and  with 
a  sneer,  said : 

“  Red  Eagle  heap  damn  fooL  While  he 
quarrel  with  me,  paleface  steal  his  squaw.” 

At  that  Red  Eagle  whipped  out  his  knife 
again,  and  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  to  use  it  on  the  trapper  or  Jack. 
Thrusting  it  back  into  his  belt,  he  said 
briefly : 

“  Tomorrow  when  Red  Eagle  starts  for 
the  village  of  his  people,  the  white  squaw  will 
be  by  his  side.”  The  trapper,  catching  the 
malignant  glance  at  Jack's  vanishing  back, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  would  not  have  liked  to  be  in  the 
shoes  of  the  paleface  that  night. 
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The  sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  of  even¬ 
ing  were  creeping  over  the  prairie  as  the 
crowd  began  to  assemble  around  the  huge 
bonfire  which  had  been  built  in  the  center  of 
the  camp  to  light  up  the  festivities.  One  by 
one  the  stars  blinked  out  in  the  heavens.  The 
slender  new  moon  was  like  a  piece  of  silver 
thread  blown  against  the  sky.  The  soft 
wind  swept  over  the  desert  and  kissed  their 
cheeks,  while  the  creek,  now  a  shallow 
stream,  sang  to  them  as  it  rippled  over  its 
sandy  bed.  Faint  sounds  of  shouting  and 
laughter  were  borne  to  them  on  the  calm 
night  air,  from  the  distant  Fort,  and  the 
sharp  bark  of  a  coyote  prowling  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  camp  broke  the  hush  of  expec¬ 
tancy  with  which  they  waited  for  the  coming 
of  the  bridal  couple. 

A  subdued  rustling  and  craning  of  necks 
among  the  crowd  seated  on  the  ground  or 
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standing  about  announced  the  approach  of 
the  bride,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain 
Porter.  There  was  a  gasp  of  surprise  from 
the  women  as  she  came  within  the  circle  of 
light.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing 
her  in  her  dress  of  brown  buckskin,  but  the 
vision  which  appeared  before  them  fascin¬ 
ated  and  held  their  attention. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  costume  of  softest 
doe-skin,  carefully  whitened  with  pipe-clay, 
and  incrusted  with  pink  and  white  beads, 
which  glittered  in  the  flickering  light.  The 
short  sleeves,  the  bottom  of  the  tunic  and  the 
long  leggings  were  finished  with  deep  fringe, 
each  strand  of  which  was  tipped  with  a 
bright  piece  of  metal,  so  light  that  the  slight¬ 
est  breath  set  it  in  motion,  and  each  move¬ 
ment  was  accompanied  by  a  faint  tinkling, 
which  was  indescribably  cheerful. 

Around  her  head  was  a  band  covered  with 
pink  beads,  and  which  held  upright  a  head¬ 
dress  of  stiff  white  feathers.  Her  long 
brown  hair  was  in  two  thick  braids,  and  in¬ 
terwoven  with  a  strand  of  bright  beads, 
which  glistened  in  the  dusky  folds  like  drops 
of  dew.  The  dress  was  held  in  at  the  waist 
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by  a  beaded  girdle,  the  fringed  ends  of  which 
hung  down  to  her  knees. 

Quite  aware  of  the  sensation  she  was 
creating,  Annette  stood  for  a  few  moments 
with  her  hand  resting  lightly  on  her  brother- 
in-law's  arm.  Her  cheeks  flushed  crimson 
as  she  felt  so  many  eyes  upon  her,  and  her 
large  eyes  opened  wide  and  looked  quite 
black,  with  glints  of  fire  in  their  depths.  For 
a  moment  she  could  see  nothing  for  the  flare 
of  light  in  her  face,  but  when  her  pupils 
readjusted  themselves  and  she  could  look 
about  her,  she  had  the  sensation  of  living 
one  of  the  many  legends  which  had  delighted 
her  childhood. 

Before  the  people  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  Jack  stepped  out  of  the 
shadows  and  joined  her  hand.  Taking  her 
hand  from  the  Captain's  arm,  he  placed  it  on 
his  own,  with  the  assurance  of  one  who 
claims  that  which  rightfully  belonged  to  him. 
Annette  thrilled  at  his  new  note  of  domi¬ 
nance.  When  he  had  started  out,  he  was 
simply  a  rustic  youth,  with  uncouth  manners 
and  shuffling  gait,  but  now  there  was  a  man¬ 
liness  and  strength  in  his  bearing  which  sur- 
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prised  her.  She  marveled  at  the  change  which 
had  been  wrought  in  him  by  the  rigors  of  the 
trail.  The  muscles  of  his  broad  shoulders 
and  arms  rippled  under  his  close-fitting  buck¬ 
skin  jacket,  while  the  clinging  thigh  leggings 
accentuated  the  slenderness  of  his  long  legs 
and  narrow  hips.  There  was  an  alertness  of 
body  which  indicated  that  his  whole  being 
was  vibrantly  alive. 

In  his  large  gray  eyes  was  a  steady  gleam, 
as  of  one  who  had  long  searched  far  horizons 
for  ever  lurking  danger,  and  who  had 
schooled  himself  to  meet  it  unafraid.  His 
smooth-shaven  face  was  ruddy  from  ex¬ 
posure  and  good  health,  but  the  rugged  lines 
were  softened  and  mellowed  by  the  tender¬ 
ness  which  welled  up  from  his  heart  and 
glowed  in  his  eyes,  as  he  felt  Annette’s  hand 
resting  lightly  on  his  arm. 

They  stood  thus,  lightly  poised  for  a  few 
moments,  while  they  waited  for  Father 
Rebout.  Minute  after  minute  slipped  by  and 
still  the  good  man  did  not  come.  A  sense  of 
uneasiness  crept  over  the  two  chief  actors  in 
the  scene,  and  the  crowd  was  soon  affected. 
At  last,  the  Captain,  like  an  anxious  stage 
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manager  when  one  of  his  cast  has  missed  a 
cue,  hastened  out  through  a  curtain  of  dark¬ 
ness  to  see  what  was  causing  the  delay.  He 
found  the  bewildered  priest  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  searching  about  on  the 
ground  for  his  prayer  book. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Captain 
Porter,  much  surprised  at  finding  him  crawl¬ 
ing  about  on  the  ground. 

“  My  prayer  book.  I  put  it  on  the  ground 
here  when  I  started  to  dress,  and  it  is  gone. 
Strange  what  could  have  become  of  it.” 

“  Are  you  sure  you  put  it  here  ?  ”  asked  the 
Captain,  looking  closely  among  the  grass  and 
weeds. 

“  Yes,  I  put  it  here.  I  opened  it  at  the 
marriage  service  and  laid  it  face  down  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  this  tree.  I  was 
afraid  I  could  not  find  the  place  in  the  poor 
light,  so  I  looked  it  up  ahead  of  time  in  order 
not  to  delay  them.” 

“  It  is  not  here,  so  you  must  have  laid  it 
somewhere  else,”  said  the  Captain,  walking 
over  to  the  wagon  and  beginning  to  search 
about  for  it. 
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Just  after  he  left,  a  stealthy  form  slipped 
from  behind  a  big  cluster  of  bushes  and  laid 
the  book  on  a  box  which  was  standing  almost 
behind  the  tree.  Presently  the  Captain  re¬ 
turned  and  began  searching  every  portion  of 
the  surroundings,  and  came  upon  the  book. 

“  Here  it  is.  You  forgot  where  you  put 
it,  as  is  proved  by  its  being  closed  instead  of 
open.” 

“  It  is  quite  possible  for  me  to  forget,  but 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  I  could  close 
the  book  after  taking  the  trouble  to  hunt  up 
the  service.  However,  I  may  have  done  it, 
after  all.  My  mind  seems  to  be  unsettled  this 
evening.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  I  am  about  to  join  the  lad  I  have 
always  loved  to  the  girl  he  desires  above  all 
others.  It  is  a  union  I  have  long  wished  them 
to  make,  but  I  seem  to  hesitate  to  perform  the 
ceremony — to  dread  some  hitch,  hence  my 
precaution  of  looking  up  the  marriage  ser¬ 
vice.  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  I  have  a 
premonition  of  evil.  Can  you  account  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  be,”  replied  the 
Captain,  much  puzzled  at  seeing  the  Father 
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so  perturbed.  “  It  may  be  that  you  are  like 
the  rest  of  us — we  have  all  been  somewhat 
nervous,  I  think,  since  Red  Eagle  left  that 
moccasin  with  a  tuft  of  Jack's  hair  inside. 
However,  when  I  saw  him  at  the  Fort  today, 
he  seemed  much  the  same  as  usual.  I  think 
if  he  had  meant  to  do  anything,  he  would  not 
have  let  matters  go  this  far.  So  come  on, 
they  are  all  waiting  for  you.” 

“  I  am  coming,”  replied  the  Father,  in¬ 
stantly  smoothing  from  his  face  and  voice 
any  sign  of  his  apprehension,  as  he  followed 
after  the  Captain.  When  he  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  and,  from  their  looks 
and  words,  detected  how  long  they  had  been 
waiting,  he  began  to  hurry  faster,  and  in 
doing  so,  stumbled  and  would  have  fallen 
heavily,  had  not  Sinclair,  whom  he  had 
chanced  to  fall  against,  caught  him  and 
helped  him  retain  an  upright  position. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  son,”  said  the 
Father.  “  My  eyes  must  be  getting  dim,  and 
I  stumble  as  I  go.”  As  Sinclair  did  not  reply, 
he  looked  up,  and  was  startled  into  saying: 

“  My  son,  are  you  ill  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Sinclair,  surprised. 
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“  You  must  be.  Your  face  is  seamed  and 
lined,  as  if  you  are  suffering  some  great 
agony  of  mind  or  body.” 

“  It  is  nothing,”  replied  Sinclair,  turning 
and  walking  off  into  the  darkness. 

Silently,  stealthily,  as  only  the  Indians, 
coyotes  and  wolves  can  move,  a  form 
emerged  and  slipped  into  the  place  where 
Sinclair  had  been  standing.  So  quietly  was 
the  exchange  made,  that  persons  nearest  did 
not  notice  the  difference. 

The  moon  fell  full  upon  the  face  of  the 
new  arrival  for  a  moment,  and  revealed  a 
swarthy  countenance  in  which  two  black  eyes 
blazed,  as  the  owner  gazed  past  the  retreat¬ 
ing  form  of  the  Father  to  the  radiant  couple 
who  stood  just  within  the  area  of  light  be¬ 
yond  the  campfire. 

Father  Rebout  hurried  on,  unmindful  that 
his  progress  was  watched  by  two  little  black 
eyes,  as  full  of  venom  as  those  of  a  rattler. 
But  as  he  looked  up  into  the  illumined  face 
of  the  two  he  had  come  to  unite,  a  feeling 
of  fatality  came  over  him. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  he  was 
standing  in  front  of  them  with  the  prayer 
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book  in  his  hand,  he  had  the  impression  that 
the  whole  thing  was  unreal,  and  that  he 
would  never  perform  the  ceremony.  A 
nervous  tremor  passed  over  him,  and  his 
hand  shook  as  he  fumbled  the  leaves  of  his 
book,  searching  for  the  marriage  service. 

He  turned  page  after  page,  and  a  look  of 
vexation  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  found  the 
place  where  the  leaves  were  torn  out. 

“  Someone  has  torn  out  the  marriage  ser¬ 
vice.  I  suppose  they  thought  to  prevent  the 
marriage,  but  I  can  perform  the  ceremony 
from  memory.,, 

“  You  must  be  mistaken,”  said  Jack,  step¬ 
ping  forward  to  get  a  brand  from  the  fire  to 
make  a  better  light.  The  Father  bent  for¬ 
ward  at  the  same  moment,  and  neither  heard 
the  slight  twang  of  a  taut  bowstring  as  an 
arrow  sped  on  its  way,  hissing  of  vengeance 
as  it  came. 

Abruptly,  as  if  propelled  by  some  force 
from  the  rear,  Father  Rebout  straightened 
up  with  a  quick  jerk,  while  his  look  of  hor¬ 
ror  was  replaced  with  one  of  surprise.  He 
stared  at  Annette  stupidly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  slowly  withdrew  his  gaze,  and 
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looked  dully  down  at  his  breast.  Annette's 
eyes  followed  his  and  came  to  rest  where  the 
point  of  an  arrow  was  protruding  through 
his  white  stole.  She  looked  at  it  uncompre- 
hendingly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  a  drop 
of  blood  oozed  out  and  trickled  down  the 
stole,  she  swayed  to  the  tree  behind  her,  and 
after  steadying  herself  for  a  second,  sank  to 
the  ground  unconscious,  just  as  Jack  sprang 
forward  to  aid  Father  Rebout.  The  priest 
clutched  at  his  breast  and  strove  to  speak, 
while  Jack  eased  him  to  the  ground.  The 
people  sat  still,  as  if  stupefied,  and  Jack,  see¬ 
ing  that  they  did  not  comprehend  what  had 
happened,  called: 

“  Help,  he  has  been  shot.” 

At  that  they  came  surging  about,  the  same 
question  on  every  lip. 

“  Who  did  it  ?  Who  did  it?” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  replied  Jack,  “  but  help 
me  draw  the  arrow,  and  some  of  you  get 
some  water.” 

While  they  were  busy  ministering  to  the 
Father,  suddenly  above  the  clamor  and  ex¬ 
citement  came  the  dull  thud  of  hoofs  on  dry 
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turf.  The  sound  passed  unheeded  for  a 
moment,  but  at  last  Jack  asked: 

“  Was  that  someone  going  to  the  Fort?  ” 

“  Not  that  I  know  of,”  replied  the  Captain, 
looking  about  him. 

“  Annette,  where  is  she?”  asked  Jack, 
looking  all  about  him. 

Each  looked  inquiringly  at  the  other,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  become  of 
her.  At  last  Anderson  remarked : 

“  Seems  to  me  I  saw  her  a  leanin’  on  that 
tree  after  Father  Rebout  was  shot,  but  I 
hain’t  seen  her  since.” 

44  Bring  a  torch,”  shouted  Jack,  when  he 
did  not  find  her  lying  on  the  ground  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  They  searched  all  about, 
but  the  only  clue  they  found  was  that  the  wild 
currant  bushes  which  grew  in  the  deeper 
shadows  had  been  crushed  by  someone  pass¬ 
ing  through  them. 

44  Red  Eagle  has  carried  her  off.  That  was 
his  horse  galloping  away,”  shouted  Jack,  his 
voice  vibrant  with  grief. 

44  Get  the  horses  and  we  will  go  after  him,” 
called  the  Captain,  as  Della  began  wringing 
her  hands  and  weeping. 
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“  But  what  about  Father  Rebout  ?  ”  asked 
Anderson. 

“  The  rest  of  you  will  have  to  look  after 
him.  If  he  dies,  that  will  be  a  merciful  fate 
compared  with  that  which  has  befallen 
Annette,”  replied  Jack. 

“  Is  she  really  gone  ?  ”  asked  Sinclair,  and 
Jack,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety,  thought  he  de¬ 
tected  a  note  of  relief  in  the  voice  in  which 
the  question  was  asked.  But  later,  when  the 
black  was  generously  proffered,  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  swifter  than  any  of  the 
other  horses,  Jack  thought: 

“  I  guess  I  was  mistaken,”  and  felt  like 
apologizing  to  Sinclair  for  the  unjust 
thought. 

By  the  time  they  had  their  horses  saddled, 
and  were  ready  to  start,  the  moon  slipped 
down  behind  the  horizon,  leaving  the  plains 
shrouded  in  darkness.  With  it  went  all  hope 
of  overtaking  the  fugitives.  In  vain  Jack 
and  the  Captain  held  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
listening  for  some  sound  of  galloping  hoofs 
to  give  the  direction  which  Red  Eagle  had 
taken.  The  night  had  swallowed  them  up. 

Jack  raged  at  their  impotence,  as  they  rode 
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about  through  the  darkness,  and  more  to 
calm  him  than  with  any  hope  of  gaining  any 
information,  the  Captain  suggested  that  they 
go  to  the  Fort,  as  someone  there  might  know 
something  of  Red  Eagle’s  plans,  and  the 
direction  he  would  take. 

When  they  reached  the  Fort,  they  found 
that  Red  Eagle  and  La  Touraine  had  left 
there  at  about  half-past  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  taking  with  them  the  half-breed  trap¬ 
per  they  had  seen  that  morning.  They  went 
off  to  the  North,  which  was  the  direction  in 
which  the  Blackfeet  camp  was  located.  They 
led  two  horses.  One  bore  the  pack  and  the 
other  had  an  empty  saddle.  They  had  seen 
another  Indian  ride  off  in  the  same  direction 
a  little  later,  and  thought  it  likely  that  he 
also  had  joined  Red  Eagle’s  party. 

“  You  will  never  overtake  them,  if  La 
Touraine  is  the  leader.  He  knows  every 
trail  through  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  secret  passes  of  the  Rockies  are  as  well 
known  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  wild  beasts 
that  made  them.  He  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox 
at  outwitting  an  enemy  or  hiding  his  trail,” 
said  the  Factor.  “  You  might  just  as  well 
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hunt  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  as  try  to  find 
them  on  this  dark  night.  You  might  go  in 
the  wrong  direction  entirely.” 

Dismayed  and  disheartened,  they  reluc¬ 
tantly  rode  back  to  camp,  and  gathered 
around  the  fire  to  discuss  the  situation.  After 
a  time  the  people  began  to  drift  off  to  bed. 
All  were  deeply  grieved  over  the  turn  events 
had  taken,  but  after  all  they  were  tired  and 
must  rest.  When  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  should  sit  up  with  Father  Rebout  for 
the  night,  Jack  volunteered,  saying: 

“  I  will  look  after  the  Father.  Let  all  rest 
who  can,  so  that  they  will  be  better  able  to 
stand  the  strain  tomorrow,  for  we  must  scour 
the  country  in  every  direction.” 

When  they  were  all  gone,  and  he  had  at¬ 
tended  to  Father  Rebout,  who  was  tossing 
restlessly  about  in  his  bed  and  moaning  with 
pain,  he  walked  over  to  the  tent  which  he 
had  pitched  so  carefully  that  morning.  As 
he  lifted  the  flap  and  looked  in,  he  remem¬ 
bered  his  conversation  with  Annette  as  they 
walked  to  the  fort. 

“  The  firelight  has  flickered  and  died 
down,  but  there  was  no  need  to  slip  away,” 
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said  he  ironically.  “  I  might  have  known 
fate  would  deal  me  some  such  blow  as  this,” 
and  with  that  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  arm, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  slender  pole  which 
supported  the  tent,  and  alternately  groaned 
and  cursed  as  he  realized  that  while  he  was 
forced  to  remain  inactive,  Red  Eagle  was 
getting  farther  and  farther  away.  Every 
moment  lessened  the  chance  of  his  being 
overtaken. 

“  I  will  have  revenge  upon  him,  and  res¬ 
cue  Annette,  if  I  have  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  these  mountains  seeking  him  out. 
I  will  turn  trapper  and  fraternize  with  some 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  lead  them  against  his 
people  until  not  one  of  them  remains  alive,” 
said  he,  straightening  up.” 

“  That  was  well  spoken,”  said  a  voice  at 
his  elbow. 

“  You,  Sinclair?  What  are  you  doing  up 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  I  thought  you  had  gone 
to  bed  long  ago.” 

“  I  could  not  sleep  when  I  knew  you  were 
worried  so,  and  I  thought  I  would  get  up  and 
keep  you  company.  Perhaps  we  can  make 
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some  plan  for  tomorrow — or  this  morning — 
for  it  will  soon  be  light  enough  for  us  to 
start.” 

“  Us!  Do  you  intend  to  go  along?  This 
is  a  man’s  job.” 

“  Are  not  my  eyes  as  keen  as  yours  ?  ” 

“  But  there  may  be  a  fight.” 

“  And  do  you  think  I  would  stand  still  and 
see  Red  Eagle  kill  you  ?  I  can  shoot  with  the 
best  of  them,  now.” 

“  All  right,  then,  come  along.  We  will 
have  everybody  out  who  can  find  a  horse 
today.  I  shall  get  some  scout  from  the  Fort 
to  help  find  the  trail,  as  they  may  not  have 
gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Blackfeet  camp, 
thinking  that  we  would  at  once  surmise  that 
they  had  taken  that  trail.” 
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Annette  was  aware  of  a  swaying,  rocking 
motion,  long  before  consciousness  fully  re¬ 
turned,  and  for  a  time  she  thought  she  was 
on  shipboard.  Her  next  sensation  was  of 
hanging  suspended  over  something.  A  dull 
thud,  thud,  thud,  which  sounded  close  at 
hand,  disturbed  her  and  kept  her  from  slip¬ 
ping  back  into  unconsciousness.  In  a  hazy 
way,  she  thought  that  if  she  could  tell  what 
made  that  noise,  she  would  know  what  had 
happened  to  her,  but  though  she  struggled 
to  clear  her  brain,  the  effort  was  beyond  her 
— her  eyes  closed,  and  then,  as  if  the  scene 
were  engraved  upon  her  pupils,  she  saw 
again  the  crowd  of  people  gathered  around 
the  campfire,  and  Father  Rebout  standing 
before  her  with  the  arrow  protruding  from 
his  breast. 

“  Am  I  dead,  too  ?  ”  thought  she.  “  I  seem 
to  be  numb,  and  I  cannot  move  my  hands  or 
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feet.  With  some  impatience  she  wished  that 
the  dull  thudding  sound  would  cease.  It  in¬ 
terfered  with  her  thinking. 

“  It  sounds  like  a  horse  galloping — it  is  a 
horse,  and  I  am  on  its  back — and  my  hands 
and  feet  are  tied.  The  blood  is  rushing  to 
my  head  so  that  a  blood-vessel  will  break 

presently.  My,  how  it  hurts - ”  and  at 

that  a  slight  groan  escaped  her  lips. 

If  her  captor  heard,  he  paid  no  heed,  and 
Annette  began  to  think  that  she  would  die  of 
the  agony  she  was  suffering,  when  suddenly 
the  horse  stumbled  and  sank  to  its  knees  in 
a  hole.  She  felt  her  feet  touch  the  ground, 
and,  when  the  horse  rose  again,  instead  of 
trying  to  stay  on  she  threw  her  body  back¬ 
ward  enough  to  unbalance  it,  and  slowly  slid 
off.  This  frightened  the  horse,  and  he  jumped 
aside,  letting  her  fall  to  the  earth.  The  rider 
made  a  grab  at  her,  and  then,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  keep  her  from  falling,  sprang  so 
swiftly  to  the  ground  that  she  thought  he  had 
been  thrown. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he  bent 
over  her,  and  gathering  her  in  his  strong, 
sinewy  arms,  started  to  lay  her  across  the 
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horse  again.  The  thought  of  having  to  be 
subjected  to  such  agony  as  she  had  been 
enduring  was  too  much  for  Annette,  and 
with  a  supreme  effort,  she  raised  her  bound 
arms  and  thrust  out  at  the  horse  with  them, 
at  the  same  time  clawing  it  with  her  sharp 
nails. 

The  horse  snorted  and  jumped  aside,  and 
she  felt  herself  held  tightly  with  one  arm, 
while  the  lunging  horse  was  brought  to  sub¬ 
jection  and  calmness  by  soft  words,  spoken 
in  a  low,  flexible  voice  which  she  recognized. 
Much  relieved,  she  asked: 

“  Red  Eagle,  is  it  you  ?  ”  She  felt  him  start 
as  she  spoke,  and  then  he  answered; 

“  It  is  Red  Eagle.” 

“  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?  ” 

With  a  low,  exultant  chuckle,  he  replied: 

“  The  Wild-flower  is  going  to  the  camp  of 
the  Blackfeet,”  and  then,  as  if  he  took  delight 
in  wounding  her,  he  continued : 

“  The  Red  Hair  sleeps  alone  in  the  tent  in 
which  he  planned  to  house  his  bride.” 

“  Sleeps !  Do  you  suppose  he  is  sleeping, 
while  you  carry  me  off  ?  ” 
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“  He  might  as  well  sleep,  for  it  will  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  him  to  try  to  find  the  trail 
in  the  dark.  Did  the  Wild-flower  think  that 
Red  Eagle  would  see  the  maiden  he  loved 
wedded  to  another  ?  His  heart  yearns  always 
for  the  Wild-flower,  and  a  madness  pos¬ 
sessed  him  when  he  thought  of  her  marrying 
the  Red  Hair,”  said  he,  carrying  her  toward 
the  horse  as  he  spoke. 

“  But  aren’t  you  going  to  untie  me  ?  I  shall 
die  if  you  leave  me  like  this.” 

“  Will  the  Wild-flower  promise  not  to  try 
to  escape  ?  ” 

“  What  good  would  it  do  me  ?  I  should 
be  hopelessly  lost  if  you  turned  me  loose 
right  now.” 

With  that  he  loosened  her  bonds  and  put 
her  on  the  horse  in  front  of  him,  where  she 
sat  huddled  like  a  mouse  that  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  pounced  upon  by  a  cat.  After  dwelling 
on  her  plight  for  awhile,  she  ventured 
timidly : 

“  Won’t  you  please  take  me  back?  ” 

“  Does  the  Wild-flower  think  the  Red 
Eagle  is  a  woman,  to  weakly  return  her  to 
the  arms  of  another  and  put  a  noose  about 
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his  own  neck?  ”  asked  he  contemptuously. 
“  The  Wild-flower  has  played  with  the  hearts 
of  men  and  laughed  at  the  display  of  pas¬ 
sions  which  she  could  not  understand.  Red 
Eagle  is  not  like  her  paleface  lover,  whom 
she  has  kept  dangling  for  so  many  green 
grasses.  Had  I  been  in  his  place,  she  would 
have  been  mine  long  ago,  and  by  this  time 
many  papooses  would  be  playing  about  our 
door.” 

“  You  would  doubtless  have  traded  me  off 
for  a  saddle  blanket  by  this  time,”  replied 
she  sarcastically. 

“  My  long  residence  with  the  whites  has 
taught  me  more  cunning.  I  should  have  held 
out  for  two  ponies  at  least,”  replied  he,  with 
a  low  chuckle. 

While  he  talked  the  horse  kept  up  his 
steady  lope,  and  she  began  to  wonder  at  the 
endurance  of  the  little  pony,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  double  burden,  did  not  seem  to  tire. 
After  her  appeal  and  his  scornful  refusal, 
a  sense  of  outrage  kept  her  quiet,  and  she 
caught  herself  listening  intently  for  sounds 
of  pursuit.  Red  Eagle  kept  turning  his  head 
and  peering  behind  him,  but  as  the  miles 
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slipped  by  and  lessened  all  danger  of  their 
being  overtaken,  she  felt  the  tension  of  his 
nerves  relax,  and  she  knew  that  meant  that 
her  people  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
get  upon  their  trail. 

With  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rear,  he 
had  more  time  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  and 
almost  insensibly,  his  arms  tightened  around 
her — his  head  bent  lower,  and  she  thought 
indignantly  that  he  was  going  to  kiss  her. 
But  with  a  restraint  which  surprised  her,  he 
merely  brushed  his  face  over  her  head-dress 
of  feathers. 

“  The  Wild-flower  looked  beautiful  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  firelight.  What  possessed  her  to 
dress  herself  in  the  bridal  costume  of  my 
people?  Surely  her  heart  must  be  as  hard 
as  stone,  if  she  could  don  such  garments  to 
wed  another,  when  she  knew  the  heart  of 
her  Indian  lover  was  breaking.  When  I  saw 
her,  and  thought  that  all  that  loveliness  was 
to  be  possessed  by  the  Red  Hair,  I  went  mad, 
and  my  arrow  flew  from  my  bow,  straight  at 
the  heart  of  the  man.  by  her  side/’ 
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“  Yes,  but  you  did  not  hit  him.  It  was  the 
good  Father  you  shot,”  replied  she,  with 
horror. 

“  That  is  to  be  pitied.  I  did  not  wish  to 
harm  the  Long  Robe,  and  thought  by  tear¬ 
ing  out  the  marriage  service  he  would  be 
unable  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  I  could 
then  steal  you  in  the  night,  but  he  was  going 
to  proceed  with  the  marriage  anyhow,  so  I 
had  to  stop  it  some  way.  Evidently  the  Red 
Hair  bears  a  charmed  life.” 

“  Let  us  hope  so.  But  oh,  how  terrible  to 
kill  the  poor  Father.” 

“  Is  the  Wild-flower  sorry  that  her  lover 
is  spared?  ” 

“  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Why 
should  either  die?  Have  you  no  remorse 
when  you  think  that  you  have  taken  another's 
life?” 

“  Not  when  that  life  stood  between  me  and 
the  woman  I  love.  Let  the  Wild-flower  blame 
herself  if  anyone  has  been  killed.  It  is  her 
punishment  for  playing  with  the  hearts  of 
men.  If  she  knew  what  it  was  to  love,  she 
would  know  the  burning  hate  which  con- 
sumed  me  when  I  saw  her  being  married  to 
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another,  and  my  triumph  when  I  took  her 
from  his  waiting  arms.  My  heart  sings  with 
gladness  as  I  bear  her  swiftly  away  to  the 
lodges  of  my  people.” 

“  You  are  an  inhuman  monster,  and  I 
loathe  you !  ”  replied  she,  vehemently.  And 
as  he  did  not  reply  to  that,  she  sat  silent, 
thinking  over  her  position,  and  wondering 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  Gradually  her 
sense  of  justice  made  her  exonerate  Red 
Eagle.  As  he  said,  she  had  led  him  on — in 
fact  she  had  used  every  art  in  her  power  to 
attach  him  so  closely  to  her  that  he  would 
give  up  all  thought  of  joining  his  people. 
Then,  too,  it  would  be  a  long,  hard  trip  to 
California,  and  perhaps  he  was  right  about 
most  of  them  dying. 

“If  you  had  merely  abducted  me,  I  could 
forgive  you.  But  that  the  good  Father 
should  suffer  for  your  folly,  fills  me  with 
horror,”  said  she,  and  as  he  did  not  reply,  she 
kept  revolving  the  thought  over  and  over 
again  in  her  mind,  until  she  became  so  weary 
that  she  could  think  no  longer.  The  long  ride 
slung  across  the  horse's  neck  had  exhausted 
her,  and  in  spite  of  herself  her  head  sank 
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lower  and  lower.  Red  Eagle  felt  her  body 
relax,  and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother 
who  settles  her  babe  more  comfortably  in  her 
arms,  he  lifted  her  so  that  her  head  rested  in 
the  hollow  of  his  shoulder.  As  her  face 
touched  the  soft  buckskin  shirt,  she  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  sat  bolt  upright,  reproach¬ 
ing  herself  hotly  for  this  weakness  which 
made  her  seemingly  accept  her  lot.  She  did 
not  wish  to  receive  any  consideration  from 
him.  She  wished  to  remain  defiantly  aloof, 
but  at  last  complete  exhaustion  deadened  her 
to  every  thought  save  that  of  rest,  and  as 
their  bodies  swayed  back  and  forth  with  the 
motion  of  the  horse,  her  head  sank  back  into 
the  spot  which  seemed  designed  for  it.  As 
her  eyes  closed  in  sleep  and  he  heard  her 
regular  breathing,  Red  Eagle  smiled  exult¬ 
antly,  as  he  murmured : 

“  The  Wild-flower  sleeps  on  the  breast  of 
Red  Eagle,  while  the  arms  of  the  Red  Hair 
are  empty.”  As  he  sensed  the  delicate  aroma 
of  her  body,  a  slight  shudder  shook  his  frame, 
and  he  bent  down  until  her  warm  breath 
fanned  his  cheek.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
maddening  desire  to  steal  a  kiss  from  the 
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full,  ripe  lips  so  close  to  his  own,  and  was 
about  to  yield  to  the  temptation  when  he 
noticed  that  his  horse,  which  had  been  lag¬ 
ging  in  his  stride  for  the  last  mile,  now 
began  to  quicken  his  pace.  Red  Eagle 
studied  the  country  ahead,  and  saw  that  they 
were  approaching  a  dark  blur  which  marked 
a  line  of  trees. 

“  This  must  be  the  rendezvous/'  thought 
he,  and  stopping  his  horse,  he  uttered  three 
long,  plaintive  calls  of  the  prairie  owl.  A 
low  trill  came  in  reply.  It  was  so  clear  and 
musical,  and  such  a  perfect  imitation  of  a 
meadow  lark,  that  at  first  he  thought  he 
might  be  mistaken  and  uttered  the  call  of  the 
owl  again,  giving  the  last  note  a  rising  inflec¬ 
tion,  like  a  question.  Soon  there  came  float¬ 
ing  on  the  night  air,  the  answering  trill  of 
the  lark,  but  more  emphatic  and  less  perfect 
than  before,  followed  by  a  faint  rustling  of 
the  bushes  and  crackling  of  dry  twigs.  Soon 
the  thicket  opened  and  a  tall  form  detached 
itself  from  the  darker  shadows  and  advanced 
a  few  steps  to  meet  him. 
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Annette  awoke  as  the  horses  stopped,  and 
La  Touraine  held  up  his  arms  to  lift  her 
down,  saying  kindly: 

“  Mademoiselle  is  tired?  ” 

“  Is  that  you,  La  Touraine?  ”  asked  she, 
relief  showing  in  her  voice. 

“  C’est  moi.  You  sit  on  ze  ground  here 
while  we  get  ze  other  horses.  She  vill  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  run  avay  in  ze  dark,  vill 
she?” 

“  No,  I  will  not  try  to  escape.  What  is  the 
use,  with  you  and  Red  Eagle  bent  on  carry¬ 
ing  me  off.  I  suppose  you  are  as  relentless 
as  he.” 

“  Zounds,  and  why  should  I  not  be  ?  Eet 
make  my  old  heart  tingle  to  think  of  ze 
daring  of  ze  lad.  If  I  was  twenty  years 
younger  I  vould  do  eet  myself,”  replied  he, 
entering  the  thicket. 

Red  Eagle  did  not  go  with  him.  Instead 
he  stood  by  his  horse  waiting.  Presently  La 
Touraine  returned,  followed  by  two  other 
riders,  one  of  which  Annette  recognized  as 
the  trapper,  and  the  other,  from  his  tufted 
head-dress,  she  judged  to  be  an  Indian.  The 
extra  horse  was  led  to  where  she  was  sitting. 
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and  Red  Eagle  lifted  her  on  to  it,  but  instead 
of  handing  her  the  reins,  he  kept  them  in  his 
own  hand,  and  gave  them  a  jerk  as  he  started 
off,  as  a  signal  for  her  horse  to  follow. 

Hour  after  hour  they  pushed  onward 
through  the  thick  darkness.  She  marveled 
that  anyone  could  keep  the  direction  with 
no  landmarks  to  guide  them,  but  La  Touraine 
and  the  Indians  seemed  guided  by  some  in¬ 
stinct  which  held  them  to  the  way.  They 
kept  on  without  hesitation  or  pause,  until  a 
rosy  light  in  the  East  heralded  the  dawn  of 
another  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  stopped  even  then,  but  Red  Eagle 
saw  that  Annette  was  ready  to  drop  out  of 
her  saddle  with  weariness,  and  called  a  halt, 
in  spite  of  La  Touraine’s  remonstrance. 

As  soon  as  she  was  lifted  down  she 
stretched  herself  out  on  the  ground  and  Red 
Eagle  spread  a  saddle  blanket  over  her,  while 
La  Touraine  hobbled  the  horses  and  turned 
them  loose  to  graze.  When  that  was  done, 
he  took  some  dried  buffalo  meat  out  of  his 
pack  and  distributed  it  among  the  Indians. 
Selecting  what  he  considered  a  choice  morsel, 
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he  approached  Annette  and  offered  it  to  her, 
saying : 

“  Eat.”  Upon  her  refusal,  he  urged  her 
kindly,  saying: 

“  The  Wild-flower  is  very  foolish.  She  has 
yet  many  days  journey  ahead  of  her  and  will 
need  all  her  strength.  It  will  not  benefit  her 
any  to  starve  herself  at  the  beginning.” 

Annette  took  the  piece  of  dry  meat  and 
made  an  attempt  to  eat  it,  but  she  went  to 
sleep  before  she  had  succeeded  in  biting  off 
a  piece.  It  seemed  only  a  moment  before 
Red  Eagle  called  her,  and  bade  her  mount 
a  horse  which  he  led  up,  but  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  sun  had  traveled  along  the  horizon, 
she  knew  that  it  must  have  been  a  couple  of 
hours  at  least.  She  was  surprised  not  to  see 
La  Touraine  and  the  Indians,  and  asked : 

“  Where  are  the  others  ?  ” 

“  They  are  gone.” 

When  they  set  out,  she  noticed  that  Red 
Eagle  still  held  the  reins  of  her  horse.  Think¬ 
ing  that  he  did  so  to  prevent  her  making  a 
dash  for  liberty,  she  asked : 

“  Why  do  you  lead  my  horse?  Turn  him 
loose  and  he  will  travel  better.  I  told  you  last 
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night  that  I  would  not  try  to  escape,  as  I 
could  not  find  my  way.  I  am  hoping  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  you  to  take  me  back  of  your  own 
accord.” 

“  I  am  not  leading  the  Wild-flower's  horse 
because  she  might  escape.  It  is  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  La  Touraine.  He  is  very  cunning, 
and  deserves  the  name  of  ‘  Fox  ’  which  mv 
people  call  him.  He  told  me  to  lead  your 
horse  behind  me  as  if  it  were  a  pack  animal 
and  when  your  people  come  across  our  trail 
they  will  let  it  go,  and  follow  the  two  others 
whom  he  sent  off  together.  Their  horses 
will  be  traveling  free,  and  they  naturally  will 
think  those  are  the  ones  they  are  after.  When 
they  catch  sight  of  them  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
illusioned  until  it  is  too  late,  for  one  of  them 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  buffalo  skin,  which  at 
a  distance  will  look  like  the  Wild-flower  in 
her  doe-skin  dress.  La  Touraine  has  taken 
his  pack  horse,  but  that,  too,  he  will  let  travel 
free,  and  has  gone  off  in  another  direction. 
He  will  make  a  detour  to  pass  a  cache  where 
he  stored  some  food  and  traps  when  he  came 
down  to  Fort  Laramie  last  spring.  He  will 
meet  us  at  a  place  where  this  river  beside 
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which  we  are  traveling  gushes  out  of  the 
cliffs.  He  calls  it  the  door  of  the  mountains. 

“  Yes,  and  those  Indians  will  waylay  the 
searching  party,  most  probably  Jack  and  the 
Captain,  and  kill  them.  How  can  you  be  so 
inhuman  as  to  devise  such  a  plot  ?  ” 

“  Does  the  Wild-flower  know  what  it  is 
to  love?  She  thinks  so,  perhaps,  but  her 
heart  is  yet  untouched.  That  calm  regard 
for  the  Red  Hair  which  she  thinks  is  love  is 
like  the  pale  light  of  the  evening  star  shining 
on  a  cool  mountain  lake,  while  the  fire  which 
burns  in  the  heart  of  Red  Eagle  is  like  the 
hot  rays  of  the  midsummer  sun  which  beats 
upon  the  prairie  so  relentlessly,  and  sends  up 
shimmering  rays  of  heat  which  dazzle  the 
eyes. 

“  He  has  seen  her  blue  eyes  kindle  with 
admiration  when  he  came  in  from  the  hunt 
laden  with  game,  while  the  other  men  were 
empty-handed.  He  has  felt  her  thrill  as  his 
hand  touched  hers.  He  knows  that  she  does 
not  shrink  from  him.  Is  it  not  so?  ”  asked 
he,  as  he  came  nearer  and  thrust  his  horse 
violently  against  hers. 
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“  Yes,  all  you  say  is  true.  It  is  only  the 
fact  that  you  would  take  me  to  live  with  the 
Indians  which  has  held  me  back.  I  kept 
thinking  all  the  time  that  I  would  be  able  to 
influence  you,  until  I  made  that  appeal  to  you 
the  day  you  left.  Then  it  was  that  I  saw  that 
it  was  useless,  and  that  your  love  of  which 
you  boast  so  much  was  not  strong  enough 
for  you  to  make  that  sacrifice,  if  it  is  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  To  me  it  seems  but  the  logical  course 
which  anyone  would  take.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  your  wishing  to  live  the  degraded 
existence  of  a  savage.  Even  now  if  you  will 
turn  back,  I  will  promise  to  marry  you.  You 
have  always  attracted  me  more  strongly  than 
Jack,  and  had  you  been  willing  to  go  on  with 
us,  I  should  not  have  hesitated.” 

“  Had  the  Wild-flower  made  all  that  plain 
before,  then  things  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  When  I  came  among  you,  I  had  no 
thought  that  I  belonged  to  what  the  whites 
term  an  inferior  race,  but  the  contempt  of 
these  rude  backwoods  emigrants  has  soured 
me.  They  thought  because  I  could  not  speak 
English  that  I  was  of  course  a  savage.  So  I 
continued  to  act  the  part.  Now  it  is  too  late 
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to  go  back.  They  would  hang  me  from  the 
limb  of  one  of  those  cottonwoods  where  they 
are  camped.  Besides,  I  am  determined  to  go 
to  my  mother's  people,  and  I  shall  take  the 
Wild-flower  as  my  bride." 

“  His  bride,"  thought  she,  her  heart  chill¬ 
ing  at  the  thought.  “  But  there  is  no  priest. 
Will  he  take  me  without  so  much  as  a  cere¬ 
mony?  "  Filled  with  horror  at  the  thought, 
she  resolved  that,  in  spite  of  her  promise,  she 
would  try  to  escape  at  the  first  opportunity. 

All  afternoon,  as  they  traveled  along  a 
high  ridge  which  overlooked  a  wide  stretch 
of  the  plains,  she  kept  looking  back,  straining 
her  eyes  for  some  trace  of  a  searching  party. 
She  felt  sure  that  Jack  and  the  Captain  were 
out  scouring  the  country  around  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie,  and  if  only  she  could  make  a  dash  and 
get  away,  she  might  come  within  sight  or 
hearing  of  some  of  them  before  Red  Eagle 
overtook  her.  She  weighed  the  chances  of 
whirling  her  horse  and  making  a  dash  for 
liberty,  but  she  felt  sure  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  futile,  as  Red  Eagle  would  easily 
overtake  her,  and  then  perhaps  she  would 
have  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  being  bound 
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again.  She  thought  of  dropping  something 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  her  dress  was  of 
buckskin,  she  had  nothing  to  tear  off,  so 
therefore  she  could  not  make  any  signs  that 
would  be  understood  by  the  searchers  and 
lead  them  on  the  right  track. 

As  evening  approached,  she  began  to  think 
less  of  escape,  and  more  of  how  weary  she 
was.  They  were  now  entering  the  rough 
country  which  marked  the  approach  to  the 
mountains,  and  Red  Eagle,  who  seemed  to 
be  guided  by  instinct,  selected  a  camping 
place.  Helping  Annette  to  dismount,  he 
quickly  untied  the  roll  of  blankets  from  be¬ 
hind  his  saddle  and  spread  them  on  the 
ground.  Calling  her  attention  to  them,  he 
said: 

“  The  Wild-flower  will  rest  here,  while  I 
go  in  search  of  food  for  her  supper.” 

“  He  must  have  great  confidence  in  me  to 
go  off  hunting  and  leave  me  with  a  horse,” 
thought  she.  “  The  moment  he  is  out  of 
sight,  I  will  escape.” 

Without  more  ado,  she  lay  down  on  the 


blankets,  apparently  too  weary  to  lift  her 
head.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  hardship  she 
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had  been  accustomed  to,  she  was  unutterably 
weary.  She  still  felt  sore  and  stiff  from  being 
bound  and  thrown  over  the  horse  the  night 
before.  As  she  saw  him  mount  his  horse  and 
ride  off,  she  wondered  at  his  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight,  and  thought :  “  For  once  the  Red  Eagle 
will  be  surprised.” 

She  was  soon  to  learn  that  he  was  not  so 
lacking  in  wisdom  as  she  thought. 


XV 


JACK  FINDS  THE  TRAIL 

Long  before  daylight  Jack  sent  to  the  Fort 
and  engaged  one  of  the  Indians  who  were 
hanging  around  there  to  act  as  Scout,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  took  him  out  on  the 
prairie  and  by  signs  and  a  few  words  made 
him  understand  what  he  wanted  of  him. 
With  a  grunt  signifying  that  he  understood, 
the  Indian  trotted  out,  and  began  circling  the 
camp,  searching  for  some  evidence  of  the 
passing  of  the  fugitives.  He  shook  his  head 
with  disgust  when  he  came  to  the  many 
tracks  made  by  the  horsemen  of  the  night 
before.  At  length  he  gave  up  all  search  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and  went  out  in  the 
direction  Red  Eagle  would  have  taken  had 
he  been  going  toward  the  Blackfeet  camp. 
This  was  contrary  to  all  expectation,  but  then 
that  might  have  been  the  very  reason  for  him 
taking  it.  After  running  along  with  his  nose 
to  the  ground  for  an  hour  or  so,  he  came  at 
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last  upon  what  he  thought  was  a  clue,  and 
gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  as  he  held  up  a 
little  triangle  of  bright  tin  like  those  which 
had  tipped  the  end  of  the  fringe  on  Annette's 
dress. 

The  piece  was  so  small,  that  for  a  moment 
it  did  not  seem  possible  to  Jack  that  the  In¬ 
dian  could  have  found  it.  He  thought  he 
might  be  crafty  enough  to  have  brought  it 
with  him,  so  as  to  gain  a  reputation  for  being 
a  great  Scout.  He  looked  doubtfully  from  the 
bright  tin,  to  the  swarthy  face  of  the  Indian, 
and  the  latter,  seeing  that  he  was  not  be¬ 
lieved,  pointed  to  the  ground  a  little  distance 
away,  and  said: 

“Heep  much  tracks.  Horse  gallop  fast," 
and  when  Jack  rode  over  to  where  he  pointed, 
he  saw  the  clear  imprint  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  sand  of  an  ant  hill. 

They  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  the  horse 
had  stumbled,  and  from  there  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  trail  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous  where  the  Indians  and  La  Touraine  had 
waited,  but  when  they  came  to  the  place 
where  the  trails  divided,  then  they  under¬ 
stood  why  Red  Eagle  had  gone  straight  in  the 
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direction  of  the  Blackfeet  camp.  There  was 
no  way  to  tell  which  one  of  the  different  par¬ 
ties  was  the  one  they  were  seeking. 

“  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  scatter, 
and  some  follow  each  trail/’  said  the  Captain. 
“  They  certainly  divided  so  as  to  puzzle  us, 
and  the  one  which  seems  the  most  likely  to 
us,  is  apt  to  be  the  wrong  one.” 

“  All  right,  you  folks  follow  the  other  two, 
and  Sinclair  and  I  will  follow  the  one  which 
shows  that  each  horse  bore  a  rider.  I  feel 
sure  that  is  the  right  one,  and  I  would  hate 
for  anyone  else  to  overtake  that  Indian,”  said 
Jack,  with  a  look  which  boded  ill  for  Red 
Eagle  should  he  cross  his  path. 

As  the  horsemen  took  up  the  two  opposite 
trails,  Jack  borrowed  Sinclair’s  field  glasses 
and  hurried  to  the  nearest  hill,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Sinclair  was  on  his  fleet-footed 
black,  reached  the  hill  before  him.  As  Jack 
examined  the  country  with  painstaking  care, 
Sinclair  watched  his  face  for  the  glad  light 
which  would  announce  the  discovery  of  the 
fugitives.  When  that  far  horizon  yielded 
only  emptiness,  Sinclair  gave  an  involuntary 
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sigh  of  relief,  which  Jack  interpreted  as  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  said : 

“Yes,  it  is  too  bad,  but  I  suppose  they  got 
a  good  start  last  night,  but  we  will  overtake 
them  yet,  so  don’t  get  discouraged.” 

Hour  after  hour  they  scurried  on,  and  at 
noon,  hot,  tired  and  thirsty,  they  came  to  rest 
on  top  of  a  hill  which  had  formed  the  horizon 
of  their  previous  halt,  and  a  close  observer 
would  have  noticed  the  strange  fact  that  the 
mien  of  the  two  had  undergone  a  change. 
Jack’s  face  bore  an  air  of  deep  dejection, 
while  Sinclair’s  despondency  had  seemed  to 
grow  lighter  with  each  fruitless  examination 
of  the  country.  At  length,  like  one  who  had 
lost  all  hope,  Jack  lifted  the  glasses  and  list¬ 
lessly  surveyed  the  landscape  to  the  North 
and  West.  Then  slowly  he  swept  the  glasses 
around  to  the  East,  and  was  about  to  drop 
them  in  disgust,  when  two  tiny  moving 
specks  came  within  the  range  of  the  lenses 
before  they  disappeared  in  a  hollow.  In¬ 
stantly  his  listlessness  vanished,  and  he 
waited  tensely  until  they  reappeared  on  the 
other  side. 
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“  There  they  are,”  shouted  he,  handing  the 
glasses  to  Sinclair  and  starting  in  pursuit. 

The  latter  only  paused  long  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  the  glasses  which  Jack  had  dropped  in 
his  eagerness,  and  setting  spurs  to  the  black, 
was  soon  pounding  along  at  his  side,  urging 
their  horses  to  the  utmost  speed  as  the  specks 
disappeared  over  a  hill. 

“  Are  you  sure  it  was  Red  Eagle  ?  How 
many  did  you  see  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  only  two.  Couldn’t  you  see  them?  ” 

“  Not  very  well.  I  did  not  take  time  to 
look.” 

“  One  of  them  was  in  white,  and  that  must 
be  Annette.” 

Mile  after  mile  they  followed  behind  the 
fugitives,  neither  seeming  to  gain  or  lose, 
until  at  last  when  they  topped  a  little  hill,  they 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  altogether. 

“  Look  out  for  an  ambush,”  shouted  Sin¬ 
clair  as  Jack  stood  looking  off  over  the  prairie 
with  a  puzzled  frown.  They  must  be  hid  in 
that  gulch  ahead  of  us.  We  might  be  able  to 
see  them  if  we  rode  around  the  ridge,  as  we 
can  get  above  where  the  gulch  starts  and  see 
down  its  entire  length.” 
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“  That  is  right,"  assented  Jack.  “  You  are 
quite  a  Scout.  I  would  have  run  headlong 
into  their  arms,  as  I  did  not  know  we  were 
going  to  drive  them  out.,, 

“  There  is  one  thing  which  puzzles  me,” 
said  Sinclair.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  farther  away,  if  that  is 
Red  Eagle.  They  had  an  all  night's  start  of 
us,  and  then  too  these  people  seemed  to  be 
going  directly  East,  while  Red  Eagle  would 
go  Northwest,  if  the  people  told  us  right 
about  where  the  Blackfeet  camp  was." 

“  Yes,  that  is  so,  but  perhaps  he  got  lost; 
he  is  new  to  this  country  too,  you  know." 

When  they  reached  the  head  of  the  gulch 
and  looked  down  it,  they  saw  two  horsemen 
standing  in  the  spot  where  the  banks  were 
highest,  and  just  where  a  buffalo  trail  led 
down  to  a  little  spring,  which  was  the  trail 
their  pursuers  would  most  likely  follow. 
When  they  saw  Jack  and  Sinclair  at  the  head 
of  the  gulch,  they  gave  a  yell  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  set  their  horses  to  scrambling  up 
the  steep  trail. 

“  It  is  not  Annette  and  Red  Eagle,"  said 
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Jack  with  chagrin.  “  They  have  led  us  astray 
on  purpose.” 

As  they  clattered  down  the  rocky  ridge 
which  they  had  just  climbed,  he  looked  back 
and  saw  the  Indians  just  mounting  the  top  of 
the  bank. 

“  We  have  got  to  run  for  it,”  called  he  to 
Sinclair. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Indians’ 
horses  were  fresher  than  their  own,  and  they 
saw  they  would  have  to  make  a  stand  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  a  place  suitable. 

“  Perhaps  we  can  outrun  them  anyway,” 
said  Sinclair,  when  Jack  suggested  stopping. 
“  Their  ponies  are  very  scrawny,  and  my 
black  is  tugging  at  the  bit.” 

“  Let  him  go  on  ahead  then.” 

“  I  will  stay  with  you,”  replied  Sinclair 
resolutely. 

“Keep  in  the  lead  then,  and  my  horse  will 
travel  faster  trying  to  keep  up.  It  was  that 
devil  in  the  white  buffalo  robe  which  misled 
me.  I  thought  it  was  Annette.  See,  he  is 
throwing  it  off  now.  It  must  have  been  worn 
on  purpose  to  fool  us.  That  is  only  one  more 
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score  against  Red  Eagle  to  be  evened  up 
whenever  I  overtake  him.” 

As  soon  as  Sinclair  loosened  up  on  his 
reins,  the  black  bounded  ahead,  and  Jack’s 
horse  strained  every  muscle  to  keep  up  with 
him,  while  the  Indians’  horses  began  to  show 
signs  of  weariness,  one  of  them  being  the 
one  Red  Eagle  had  ridden  the  night  before. 
When  the  savages  saw  that  they  were  losing 
ground,  with  a  howl  of  rage  the  foremost  one 
whipped  up  his  horse  until  he  got  within 
range,  and  lifting  up  his  bow,  sent  an  arrow 
whistling  toward  them.  All  at  once  the  whis¬ 
tling  ceased,  and  finding  that  it  did  not  hit  the 
ground  in  front  of  them,  Sinclair  turned  to 
find  what  was  the  cause.  He  was  just  in  time 
to  see  Jack  straighten  himself  with  a  jerk, 
while  a  tense,  drawn  expression  came  into 
his  face. 

“  Are  you  hurt?  ”  asked  Sinclair,  but  Jack 
did  not  reply.  Instead  he  turned  and  looked 
down  at  his  side  where  the  blood  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  trickle  through  his  shirt.  At  the  sight 
of  the  red  stain  on  the  buckskin,  Sinclair 
turned  pale  and  swayed  in  the  saddle. 

“  Keep  up  your  courage,”  called  Jack. 
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“  This  is  nothing.  We  must  not  stop  a  sec¬ 
ond,  or  we  will  lose  what  we  have  gained.” 

“  But  you  are  wounded.  There  is  an  arrow 
clear  through  your  side.” 

“  Well,  it  is  not  very  far  in,  I  think.  It  will 
be  better  to  leave  it,  I  guess,  as  I  might  bleed 
to  death  if  it  is  pulled  out.” 

“  But  can  you  stand  the  jolting?  ” 

“  I  will  have  to  stand  it,”  said  Jack,  com¬ 
pressing  his  lips,  and  gritting  his  teeth.  But 
as  they  rode  on  with  undiminished  speed,  the 
agony  became  almost  unendurable.  His  face 
became  white  under  the  tan,  and  his  splendid, 
well-knit  muscles  began  to  sag  limply.  In 
vain  he  would  straighten  himself  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  set  his  teeth.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
would  be  drooping  again. 

“  You  had  better  stop  and  let  me  draw  the 
arrow,”  suggested  Sinclair. 

“  And  let  them  catch  us.  That  is  why  they 
are  following.  They  know  that  I  am  hit  and 
are  waiting  for  me  to  drop,  but  I  will  die  in 
the  saddle  first.  If  I  only  had  some  water,  I 
should  feel  better.” 

“  There  is  a  tree  ahead  of  us.  I  can  see  the 
green  top  peeping  above  the  bank  of  that  hoi- 
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low.  Perhaps  we  may  find  a  spring  there.,, 

Jack  stared  dully  ahead  of  him  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  haven  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and 
then  listened  to  the  shouts  of  the  savages, 
which  were  momentarily  growing  fainter, 
and  shook  his  head. 

“  You  can  get  me  some  water,  if  there  is 
any  there,  but  I  had  better  not  get  off.  It  is 
a  long  way  to  camp,  and  I  might  not  be  able 
to  get  on  again,”  said  he,  his  voice  trailing 
off  into  a  faint  murmur  at  the  last,  and  sway¬ 
ing  weakly,  he  dropped  the  reins  and  clutched 
at  the  horn  as  they  made  the  descent  of  the 
bank.  Sinclair  rode  up  and  down  the  dry, 
sandy  bed  of  the  gulch  for  a  few  rods,  but 
found  no  sign  of  water. 

“We  will  have  to  ride  on.  It  is  only  a  few 
more  miles  to  camp,  and  after  a  while  we  can 
ease  up  a  bit,  as  the  Indians  are  beginning  to 
lag  behind.  I  will  commence  firing  my  re¬ 
volver  pretty  soon,  and  when  the  people  hear 
it  some  of  them  will  ride  out  to  see  what  is 
the  matter.” 


XVI 


LOVE  ON  THE  DESERT 

When  Annette  saw  Red  Eagle  riding  away 
from  camp  she  stretched  herself  out  on  the 
robes  for  a  much  needed  rest,  resolving  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  she  would  start 
back  toward  the  Fort.  Red  Eagle  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,  however.  He  rode 
leisurely  up  the  creek,  and  then,  crossing  the 
shallow  stream,  set  his  horse  to  climbing  the 
steep  bank.  Annette  wondered  why  he  should 
impose  such  a  hardship  on  his  tired  horse, 
when  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  from 
where  she  watched  rose  in  a  gentle  slope.  She 
marveled  still  more,  when  she  saw  him  dis¬ 
mount  half  way  up  the  bank,  and  tie  his 
horse  to  a  wild  currant  bush  which  grew  out 
of  the  side,  then  creep  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
all  fours. 

“  He  must  be  after  game,”  thought  she. 
“  How  does  he  know  anything  is  there?  Can 
he  scent  it  like  a  hound,  or  could  he  possibly 
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have  seen  it  from  the  place  where  he  pointed 
out  our  camping  place  for  the  evening?  I 
wondered  why  he  made  such  a  long  detour.” 

Before  she  had  reasoned  this  out,  Red 
Eagle  had  wormed  his  way  to  the  top.  After 
cautiously  peering  over,  he  raised  his  gun 
and  fired  from  where  he  lay.  Instantly,  it 
seemed  to  Annette,  several  antelope  bounded 
out  from  behind  the  hill.  They  made  a  wide 
circle  on  the  prairie  and  then  headed  toward 
the  creek.  Scenting  danger  from  that  direc¬ 
tion,  they  whirled  and  ran  out  across  the 
plains  again.  Annette  forgot  her  fatigue  and 
sprang  to  her  feet  to  watch  them.  She  had 
seen  many  herds  of  antelope  lightly  skim¬ 
ming  over  the  prairie  at  a  distance,  but  never 
had  she  seen  any  so  close  that  all  their  airy 
grace  could  be  observed. 

The  prairie  was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
large  bunches  of  sage  brush,  many  of  them 
being  four  or  five  feet  high  and  several  yards 
in  circumference.  Over  these  the. antelope 
fairly  sailed,  jumping  one  clump  after  an¬ 
other  with  wonderful  ease  and  grace,  seldom 
even  brushing  the  topmost  twigs  with  their 
hoofs ;  always  alighting  on  the  run,  or  with  a 
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quick,  stiff-legged  dig  into  the  ground,  they 
would  bound  over  another  bunch.  There 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  herd,  and  they 
had  become  somewhat  scattered.  For  awhile 
the  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  white,  flying 
bodies,  as  they  hurdled  over  the  clumps  of 
sage  brush,  looking,  as  Annette  exclaimed, 
in  her  delight  at  the  exhibition,  “  like  pop¬ 
corn  flying  out  of  a  popper.” 

Finally  all  came  nearer  together,  evidently 
gathering  behind  their  leader,  and  took  the 
last  cluster  of  bushes  in  one  magnificent  leap. 
As  they  disappeared  from  sight,  Red  Eagle 
untied  his  horse  and  led  him  up  the  bank. 

“  He  is  going  after  them.  When  he  gets 
far  away  from  camp,  I  will  saddle  my  horse 
and  escape,”  resolved  Annette,  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  him  to  go  over  the  hill,  but, 
much  to  her  dismay,  he  tied  his  horse  in 
plain  view,  and  disappearing  for  a  moment, 
returned  bearing  the  limp  body  of  a  young 
doe  slung  across  his  shoulders.  This  he  laid 
across  his  horse  and  led  him  down  the  bank. 
Stopping  a  short  way  from  camp,  he  skinned 
and  dressed  the  animal,  cutting  off  only  the 
hind  quarters  and  leaving  the  rest.  As  it  was 
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beginning  to  grow  cold,  Annette  rolled  her¬ 
self  up  in  her  blankets  and  lay  watching  him, 
while  she  thought. 

“  If  I  was  his  squaw,  as  he  hopes  to  make 
me,  I  would  have  to  do  that  for  him.,,  The 
reflection  killed  all  the  admiration  she  had 
felt  a  few  moments  before  at  his  skill  in 
stalking  the  game.  When  he  returned  to 
camp,  she  pretended  to  be  asleep,  although 
she  suspected  that  he  had  seen  her  watching 
the  flight  of  the  antelope  when  he  came  back 
after  his  horse. 

Between  half  closed  lids  she  watched  him 
make  the  fire  and  broil  some  of  the  juicy 
steak  over  the  coals.  Then  he  hunted  about 
for  a  clean  piece  of  bark  and  laid  a  couple 
of  slices  of  the  meat  on  it,  and  brought  it  to 
her,  saying  courteously: 

“  Will  the  Wild-flower  eat?  ” 

“  She  sat  up  and  took  the  piece  of  bark, 
and  then  looked  about  for  some  way  of 
cutting  up  the  meat.  Red  Eagle  noticed  her 
dilemma,  and,  after  cutting  off  some  steak 
for  himself,  cleaned  the  knife  on  some  leaves 
and  handed  it  to  her.  Getting  a  tin  cup,  he 
went  to  the  creek,  filled  it,  and  put  it  on  the 
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ground  at  her  side.  All  this  attention  the 
girl  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  thanking 
him  perfunctorily  for  the  service.  When 
through  eating,  she  rolled  herself  up  in  the 
blankets,  thinking: 

“  If  I  assume  an  indifferent  and  careless 
manner  such  as  I  would  among  my  people, 
perhaps  he  will  treat  me  just  the  same.” 

Red  Eagle  busied  himself  about  the  camp. 
First  he  brought  in  the  horses  and  picketed 
them  near  the  tree,  then  he  gathered  fuel  for 
the  fire.  The  distant  howl  of  a  wolf  reminded 
him  that  he  must  hang  up  the  meat.  The  best 
limb  to  suspend  it  from  was  above  where 
Annette  was  sleeping,  but  fearing  that  she 
might  be  frightened  should  she  awake  and 
find  him  standing  over  her,  he  hung  it  on  a 
limb  lower  down  and  farther  from  the  light. 
Then,  lest  a  wolf  might  slip  up  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  steal  it,  he  threw  more  wood 
on  the  fire,  so  that  it  would  flare  up  and 
throw  a  brilliant  light  all  about  them.  With 
everything  attended  to,  he  sat  down  by  the 
tree  to  keep  guard. 

Annette  apparently  was  asleep,  or  at  least 
her  eyes  were  closed.  He  turned  from  con- 
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templating  her  and  looked  meditatively  at 
the  fire.  All  was  silent  for  a  time.  The  pale 
light  of  the  new  moon  waned;  the  fire  died 
down,  and  Red  Eagle,  overcome  with  his 
long  vigil,  began  to  nod.  From  out  of  the 
distance  came  faintly  the  cry  of  a  prairie 
wolf.  This  was  answered  by  another,  and 
then  another,  until  presently  the  camp  was 
surrounded.  One,  with  a  snarl  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  pounced  upon  the  offals  of  the  antelope, 
and  the  rest  of  the  hungry  band  came  gallop¬ 
ing  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Annette, 
accustomed  to  hearing  the  wolves  howling 
about  the  camp,  slept  on,  undisturbed  by  the 
noise.  Finally  one,  more  impudent  and  dar¬ 
ing  than  the  rest,  came  sniffing  about  the 
camp,  slinking  in  and  out  between  the  horses, 
causing  them  to  snort  and  strain  at  their 
pickets.  Red  Eagle  sat  up,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  only  a  wolf,  settled  down  against  the 
tree  again  to  rest. 

Presently  the  wolf  located  the  meat  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  limb,  and  slipped  out  into  the 
shadows.  Measuring  the  distance  with  his 
eye,  he  made  a  leap  for  it.  His  sharp  fangs 
closed  on  the  juicy  flank,  but  it  was  too  se- 
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curely  fastened  to  the  tree  to  be  dislodged. 
He  held  to  it,  snarling  and  growling,  until 
his  hold  loosened,  and  he  dropped  downward, 
landing  on  top  of  Annette. 

She  arose  at  the  impact,  and  added  her 
frightened  scream  to  the  medley  of  sound. 
Red  Eagle  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  extri¬ 
cated  her  from  the  tangle  of  wolf  and 
blanket.  Half  mad  with  fright,  her  one 
thought  was  to  escape,  and  with  a  scream 
she  started  off  across  the  prairie  on  a  run. 
In  a  moment  Red  Eagle  overtook  her,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  hold  her,  she  fought 
with  him  until  he  caught  her  and  pinned  her 
hands  to  her  side,  talking  soothingly  the 
while,  as  if  to  a  frightened  child. 

“  It  is  the  wolves,  my  Wild-flower.  It  is 
the  wolves.  Hear  them  howling  and  fight¬ 
ing  over  the  antelope.” 

By  the  light  of  the  dying  fire,  she  made 
out  a  number  of  dark  forms  running  about 
in  the  shadows.  Soon  they  were  leaping  and 
fighting  in  blind  fury  under  the  limb  which 
held  the  meat.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  and 
the  largest  fought  to  keep  the  smallest  and 
weakest  away  from  the  tempting  morsel, 
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which  hung  just  beyond  their  reach.  Now 
and  then  one  would  spring  for  it  and  tear 
off  a  piece,  which  would  he  swallowed  at  one 
gulp  lest  it  be  torn  from  his  mouth  by  the 
others. 

Fascinated,  Annette  watched  the  scene, 
until  at  last  she  realized  that  she  was  still 
imprisoned  in  Red  Eagle’s  arms,  and  that  he 
was  exerting  all  his  strength  to  hold  her. 

The  savage  scene  had  awakened  the  an¬ 
swering  savage  blood  in  him.  She  felt  his 
heart  pounding  against  her,  and  heard  his 
labored  breath.  At  first  she  thought  that  he 
was  frightened,  or  that  he  was  exhausted 
from  struggling  with  her,  and  then  it  dawned 
upon  her  that  she  might  possibly  be  in  more 
danger  from  the  man  than  the  animals.  With 
great  presence  of  mind  she  ceased  struggling, 
and  forcing  a  laugh,  exclaimed : 

“  My,  what  a  fright!  I  was  having  a  ter¬ 
rible  dream  when  that  wolf  landed  on  top  of 
me.  I  suppose  if  it  had  not  been  for  you, 
I  would  be  miles  from  here  by  now.” 

He  made  no  move  to  release  her,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  pressed  her  closer  in  his  arms,  so  she 
slaid : 
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“  Look  at  the  horses.  They  are  about  to 
break  their  picket  ropes.” 

They  were,  in  truth,  lunging  about  more 
excitedly  than  ever,  and  she  was  relieved  to 
see  Red  Eagle  grow  calm  on  the  instant. 
The  danger  of  being  left  afoot  on  the  desert 
drove  out  all  other  thoughts  for  the  moment. 
Leaving  her  to  make  her  way  back  to  camp 
alone,  he  ran  to  the  horses,  and  she  could 
hear  him  speaking  soothingly  to  them. 

Trembling,  and  with  now  no  thought  of  the 
wolves,  she  sank  to  the  ground,  too  weak  to 
stand.  The  night  had  held  enough  of  terror 
before,  but  with  this  new  element  added,  she 
felt  she  had  more  than  she  could  endure. 

“  Oh,  if  only  I  had  my  horse,”  murmured 
she,  “  how  gladly  I  would  brave  all  chances 
of  getting  lost,  but  if  I  try  to  escape  without 
it  I  shall  be  devoured  by  the  wolves.”  Then, 
remembering  that  La  Touraine  had  once  in¬ 
formed  her  that  the  prairie  wolf  was  too 
cowardly  to  attack  people,  she  decided  to 
make  the  attempt  on  foot.  She  had  stumbled 
a  few  feet  in  the  darkness,  when  a  shrilh 
quivering  howl  sounded  just  behind  her.  Ter¬ 
rified,  she  started  to  the  camp  on  a  run.  She 
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had  not  gone  far  when  the  thought  came  to 
her  that  she  would  prefer  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wolves  than  to  face  the  dangers  which 
awaited  her  there.  She  turned  and  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  darkness  again,  when  she  heard 
Red  Eagle  coming.  Summoning  all  her  for¬ 
titude  to  meet  him  calmly,  she  asked : 

“  Did  you  get  them  quieted?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  he.  “  Was  the  Wild- 
flower  not  afraid  of  the  wolves?  ” 

“  Their  yelping  made  my  blood  run  cold,” 
acknowledged  Annette,  “  but  I  kept  telling 
myself  over  and  over  all  I  have  heard  about 
their  not  being  dangerous.  Still,  I  think  I 
shall  make  my  bed  close  to  the  fire  when  I 
get  back.  They  may  be  as  innocent  as 
claimed,  but  I  do  not  fancy  being  roused  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  one  pouncing  down  upon 
me  again.” 

Although  she  felt  his  penetrating  gaze  as 
she  chattered  on,  she  maintained  an  air  of 
indifference  and  unconcern.  She  asked  his 
advice  as  to  the  best  place  to  make  her  bed, 
and  when  he  had  helped  her  spread  her 
blankets  on  the  ground,  she  said  good-night 
and  resolutely  crawled  between  the  covers, 
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although  his  eyes  coaxed  her  to  linger  for 
awhile. 

For  all  her  determination,  she  could  not 
sleep.  Her  eyes  refused  to  stay  closed,  and 
her  nerves  were  tense  to  the  point  of  snap¬ 
ping.  Not  far  away  the  wolves  still  voiced 
their  disappointment  and  anger  in  long 
drawn  out  howls,  and  were  answered  by 
others  farther  out  on  the  desert. 

The  stars  in  the  ink-black  sky  twinkled 
coldly,  shedding  a  pure,  white  light,  like 
diamonds  in  a  setting  of  jet.  The  night  wind 
blew  in  strong  gusts  across  the  campfire, 
and  as  it  swept  over  her  face,  it  reminded 
her  of  Red  Eagle’s  hot  breath  on  her  cheeks 
a  few  moments  before.  Vague  stirrings  of 
unknown  forces  within  her  rose  at  the  re¬ 
membrance.  As  she  analyzed  the  sensation, 
she  was  puzzled  to  find  that  the  element  of 
resentment  was  lacking.  Instead,  she  felt 
herself  thrilling  at  the  recollection  of  his 
warm,  pulsing  arms  about  her.  Then  across 
her  mind  stole  the  thought : 

“  If  Red  Eagle  had  not  carried  me  off  I 
would  by  this  time  be  a  wife — wife.”  She 
lay  and  reVolved  tWe  thought  in  hfe'r  mind, 
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and  found  that  she  was  relieved  that  the 
ceremony  had  not  been  performed.  Suddenly 
she  realized  that  these  vague  stirrings  and 
thrills  at  one  man's  caresses,  and  repulsion  at 
the  thought  of  another's,  were  but  her 
womanhood  speaking.  She  shuddered  at  the 
careless  folly  which  had  prompted  her  to 
marry  a  man  whose  kisses  repelled  her. 

When  she  realized  this,  and  that  she  was 
still  free,  life  seemed  to  take  on  a  subtle 
flavor — a  blending  of  tenderness  and  affec¬ 
tion.  The  stars  no  longer  twinkled  coldly, 
but  seemed  to  come  nearer  to  the  earth — 
and  were  a  thousand  kindly  eyes  searching 
out  happiness  for  her.  The  wind  veered  to 
the  north  and  blew  across  the  waste,  filling 
her  lungs  with  the  pure  cool  air  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Far  out  on  the  prairie  a  wolf  howled, 
and  its  mate  answered  with  a  sharp,  staccato 
cry,  which  was  almost  like  a  laugh — her  eyes 
closed,  and  sleep  stole  over  her. 

Red  Eagle,  still  struggling  for  self-control, 
sat  on  the  ground,  with  his  back  resting 
against  the  tree,  hardly  moving  except  to 
rise  now  and  then  and  replenish  the  fire. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  he  main- 
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tained  his  rigid  attitude,  but  his  eyes,  in  the 
long  freedom  from  observation,  burned  with 
the  pent-up  longings  of  his  heart,  as  he 
watched  every  move  of  the  unconscious 
sleeper. 

At  last  his  gaze  became  so  intent  that 
Annette  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  half  awake, 
she  lifted  her  head  and  brushed  back  the  ten¬ 
drils  of  hair  which  curled  about  her  face, 
and  then  lay  down  again  with  her  right  hand 
tucked  beneath  her  cheek. 

As  the  quivering  firelight  played  over  her 
face,  Red  Eagle  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  beautiful.  His  eyes  softened 
with  tenderness,  his  pulses  stirred,  and  a 
savage  desire  rose  in  him  to  claim  her  for 
his  own.  Inwardly  he  cursed  the  restraint 
which  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  put  upon  him,  and  at  last,  brushing  them 
all  aside,  he  muttered : 

“  Such  rules  are  not  for  me.  This  life 
brings  freedom.  Tomorrow  or  tonight,  or 
next  day,  what  is  the  difference.”  Abruptly, 
but  quietly,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with 
catlike  tread  approached  her,  and  reaching 
out  his  arms,  whispered  softly : 
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“  My  Wild-flower,  awake,  and  come  to 

_  ft 

me. 

Annette  stirred  sleepily — lifted  her  hand 
as  if  to  ward  off  some  threatened  danger, 
and  then  let  it  fall  limply  on  the  outside  of 
the  covers.  Red  Eagle  bent  downward  and, 
taking  it  gently  in  his  own,  carried  it  to  his 
lips. 

Instantly,  at  the  contact  of  his  lips  with  her 
warm  flesh,  all  the  pent-up  passion  of  his 
soul  burst  forth.  With  a  half  inarticulate 
sound,  he  reached  down,  gathered  her  in 
his  arms  and  pulled  her  roughly  from  the 
bed,  as  he  stood  upright. 

At  her  frightened  exclamation,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  reassure  her,  but  his  words, 
choked  and  halting,  and  his  labored  breath, 
terrified  her  all  the  more,  and  she  began 
struggling  to  escape. 

“  It  is  I,  Red  Eagle,”  said  he.  “  Come  to 
me,  give  me  your  lips.” 

For  answer,  she  turned  her  head  away, 
straining  to  elude  him,  but  he  held  her  close, 
and  bent  far  over  until  his  lips  met  hers  in  a 
passionate  caress  which  almost  smothered 
her.  Her  senses  reeled  at  the  contact — her 
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eyes  closed,  a  strong  hypnotic  influence 
seemed  to  overwhelm  her. 

As  he  continued  to  rain  kisses  upon  her 
throat  and  hair,  a  mad  intoxication  rose  in 
her,  summoned  to  answer  that  which  surged 
so  tumultously  within  him,  and  she  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  yield.  The  desire  to  resist  seemed 
to  melt  and  be  submerged  by  the  magnetic 
current  which  he  radiated.  She  remembered 
a  bird  which  she  had  once  seen  fluttering 
helplessly  toward  the  open  jaws  of  a  snake, 
and  thought  that  the  force  which  drew  it  so 
relentlessly  to  its  doom  must  be  similar  to 
that  which  was  overcoming  her. 

“  I  saved  it,  but  there  is  no  one  to  save 
me,”  thought  she,  as  she  sank  deeper  under 
the  spell. 

He  felt  her  non-resistance,  and  with  a 
triumphant  cry  he  lifted  her  higher  in  his 
arms.  As  he  did  so,  the  arm  which  he  had 
held  imprisoned  fell  limply  until  her  hand 
rested  on  his  hunting  knife.  Instantly,  con¬ 
sciousness  returned,  and  she  demanded : 

“  Wait!  Where  are  you  taking  me?  ” 

“  What  matters  it?  You  are  my  beloved 
whom  the  desert  has  given  to  my  arms.” 
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With  a  wrench  she  jerked  the  knife  out 
of  its  sheath  and  held  it  up  before  him, 
saying : 

“  If  you  take  me  thus,  without  sanction  of 
law  or  church,  you  do  so  only  to  lose  me. 
With  this  knife  I  shall  end  my  life.” 

•  Like  a  flash  he  swept  it  from  her  grasp 
and  dropped  it  on  the  ground  behind  him. 

“  I  could  not  live  dishonored.  Sooner  or 
later  I  shall  find  another  knife.,, 

He  read  determination  in  her  tone,  and 
looked  searchingly  at  her  for  a  moment,  be¬ 
fore  he  asked : 

“  The  Wild-flower  would  not  kill  her¬ 
self?” 

“  I  certainly  would.” 

Slowly  his  clasp  loosened,  and  he  let  her 
slip  to  the  ground.  He  held  her  thus  for  a 
moment,  looking  inquiringly  at  her  to  see  if 
her  purpose  wavered  the  slightest.  But  she 
gazed  steadily  at  him,  so  he  turned,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  arm,  led  her  back  to  the  fire. 

He  left  her  gazing  at  the  leaping  flames, 
while  he  brought  his  saddle  and  placed  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  for  a  seat.  She  wondered 
that  he  should  go  to  all  that  trouble,  when 
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she  had  often  sat  for  hours  on  the  bare 
ground.  When  he  had  arranged  it  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  motioned  her  to  sit  upon  it, 
and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  sat 
down  with  her  back  resting  against  the  tree, 
while  he  stood  straight  by  her  side,  with  his 
arms  folded  across  his  heaving  chest.  An¬ 
nette  stared  into  the  fire  and  gradually  her 
whole  body  began  to  droop.  Her  attitude 
was  one  of  profound  hopelessness  and  dis¬ 
couragement.  Red  Eagle  studied  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then  spoke : 

“  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  my 
people  to  steal  their  wives,  when  they  could 
not  win  or  buy  them,  but  tradition  does  not 
tell  of  one  who  killed  herself  because  of  it.” 

“  Wives !  ”  answered  she,  contemptuously. 
“  You  mean  squaws.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  term,  as  I  understand  it.  A 
squaw  is  generally  one  of  many,  and  when 
her  lord  and  master  tires  of  her,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  put  her  and  her  baggage  outside  his 
wigwam  and  send  her  back  to  her  father. 
That  ends  the  matter.  With  us,  especially 
we  of  the  Catholic  faith,  marriage  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter,  and  means  for  all  eternity.  But 
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a  woman  taken  in  the  summary  fashion  you 
wish  to  employ  is  not  considered  a  wife — 
far  from  it.” 

“  They  are  considered  wives  among  my 
people.  I  saw  a  marriage  while  in  Europe, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  rite  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  That  when  a  couple  had  chosen 
one  another,  that  was  sufficient.  My  people 
manage  it  more  simply.  When  a  man  sees  a 
girl  he  wants,  he  merely  presents  her  father 
with  a  pony  or  a  blanket  or  two,  and  after 
that  formality  is  over,  he  takes  her  to  his 
wigwam.  Often,  if  it  is  summer,  they  will 
spend  their  honeymoon  in  the  forest.  How¬ 
ever,  if  her  father  is  obdurate  and  will  not 
give  his  consent,  then  he  steals  her,  and 
smooths  things  over  afterwards  by  making 
him  a  present.  Sometimes,  if  the  people  are 
prominent  in  the  village,  or  the  bride  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  then  they  celebrate  with  a 
feast,  but  more  often  it  is  a  very  quiet  affair.” 

Annette  sat  quietly  until  he  was  through, 
making  no  effort  to  interrupt  him,  but  when 
he  had  finished,  she  replied : 

“  By  your  own  reasoning,  you  stand  con¬ 
victed.  You  say  that  the  ceremony  is  un- 
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necessary,  and  when  two  people  choose  each 
other,  that  is  sufficient.  Well,  according  to 
that,  I  am  now  Jack’s  wife,  as  we  had  signi¬ 
fied  our  desire  to  wed,  by  standing  before  all 
those  people,  while  we  waited  for  Father 
Rebout  to  perform  the  ceremony.” 

“  Let  the  Wild-flower  look  within  her 
heart,  and  see  if  she  finds  there  any  regret 
that  the  ceremony  was  not  performed,”  re¬ 
plied  he,  cleverly  avoiding  the  main  issue. 
“  Can  she  say,  truthfully,  that  the  Red  Hair 
is  the  one  her  heart  bade  her  take  ?  Red  Eagle 
has  watched  them  often  together  when  they 
thought  themselves  unobserved.  Did  the 
Wild-flower  thrill  at  his  touch,  or  her  senses 
reel  when  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  as  they 
did  a  few  moments  ago  ?  I  have  followed  the 
ancient  custom  of  my  people,  and  have  taken 
you  for  my  wife,  and  as  such  I  so  regard 
you,”  said  he  firmly,  and  then,  after  a  few 
moments’  meditation,  he  continued : 

“  But  I  wish  the  Wild-flower  to  be  happy, 
and  if  it  would  please  her  to  have  a  ceremony 
performed  by  a  priest,  then  we  will  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  Blackfeet  and  stay  there  until 
some  Father  appears  among  them.  La 
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Touraine  says  there  is  one  who  travels  about 
from  one  tribe  to  another,  doctoring  the  sick 
and  attempting  to  convert  the  people.” 

Annette  looked  wonderingly  at  him,  dur¬ 
ing  this  speech,  searching  his  face  for  the 
reassurance  which  his  words  seemed  to  con¬ 
vey.  Seeing  that  she  still  doubted,  he  reached 
down  and  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  smiling 
tolerantly,  as  one  who  humors  the  whim  of 
a  child,  asked : 

“  Is  the  Wild-flower  content,  or  does  she 
still  fear  the  recurrence  of  the  wild  scene  of 
tonight  ?  Let  me  assure  her  that  there  is  no 
danger.  The  Indian  is  never  a  libertine,  as 
are  many  of  his  white  brothers,”  with  a 
proud  lift  of  his  noble  head.  With  a  final 
pressure,  he  released  the  hand  he  had  held 
during  his  speech,  and,  in  a  matter  of  fact 
tone,  said : 

“  Now  we  must  eat  and  start  at  once.  The 
sun  will  soon  be  up,  and  I  should  like  to  reach 
the  cool  depth  of  the  mountain  canyon  before 
the  heat  of  mid-day.” 

Noon  found  them  nearing  what  Red  Eagle 
poetically  termed  the  door  of  the  Rockies.  It 
was  a  narrb'w  gap,  through  wh'teh  a 
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tain  torrent  plunged  to  the  valley  below. 
Annette  could  hardly  believe  that  this  was 
the  same  placid  stream  which  had  gurgled 
so  musically  over  its  sandy  bed  while  she  was 
eating  her  breakfast  that  morning. 

As  they  were  picking  their  way  along  the 
trail  which  led  to  the  opening,  Red  Eagle 
dismounted  and  began  examining  some 
tracks  which  marked  the  path. 

“  La  Touraine  is  ahead  of  us,”  said  he. 
“  Here  are  the  tracks  of  his  horse  and  the 
pack  animal.  He  said  he  would  meet  us 
here.” 

A  little  farther  on,  La  Touraine  stepped 
from  behind  a  boulder.  Annette  felt  vaguely 
comforted  when  the  quaint  old  man  joined 
them,  but  as  they  entered  the  dark  cavern, 
all  hope  of  rescue  vanished.  She  felt  that, 
once  they  were  among  the  intricate  passes 
of  the  mountains,  Jack  land  the  Captain  could 
never  find  them.  Still,  as  long  as  La  Tou¬ 
raine  stayed  with  them,  she  would  feel  safe. 
Then  she  began  to  muse  upon  her  newly 
awakened  self,  and  the  emotions  which  last 
night’s  experience  had  aroused  in  her. 
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“  Is  this  love  ?  ”  thought  she.  “  I  have 
often  heard  of  people  who  considered  the 
world  well  lost  for  love,  but  if  I  have  to 
purchase  it  by  giving  up  my  family,  and 
spending  the  rest  of  my  life  with  savages, 
then  I  think  it  will  be  dearly  bought.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  fully  means  now  what  he  said  last 
night,  and  if  he  keeps  to  it,  I  shall  not  find  it 
difficult  to  love  him,  but  supposing  the  Father 
should  be  long  in  coming,  will  he  keep  his 
promise  ?  He  is  a  man  and  a  savage,  and  he 
knows  I  am  absolutely  at  his  mercy,”  said 
she,  shivering  with  apprehension. 

“  It  does  not  look  very  hospitable  beyond 
the  door,”  said  she  to  Red  Eagle,  who  no¬ 
ticed  her  tremor  of  fear.  “  Do  we  have  to 
travel  along  that  threadlike  path  which  runs 
so  close  to  that  roaring  torrent?  ” 

“  Zat  iss  noddings,”  replied  La  Touraine 
reassuringly.  “  Ze  horses  zey  vill  haff  plenty 
of  room,  and  you  just  keep  your  eyes  on 
Red  Eagle  and  do  not  look  down  at  ze  water, 
and  you  vill  be  safe.” 

That  was  good  advice,  but  Annette  could 
not  help  looking  at  the  water,  which  was 
whipped  into  white,  feathery  foam  4s  it 
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hurtled  down  the  dark  cavern  toward  them. 
Her  eyes  dilated  with  terror  as  they  began 
to  mount  steadily  upward  on  a  stony, 
crumbling  path  so  steep  that  at  times  she 
had  to  lean  forward  until  she  was  almost 
lying  down  on  her  horse's  neck.  The  horses 
loosened  stones,  which  were  continually  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  steep,  crumbling  path  behind 
them,  and  the  sound  of  their  falling  rever¬ 
berated  between  the  high  walls  of  the  can¬ 
yon,  and  seemed  to  multiply  a  thousandfold. 

Red  Eagle  was  happy.  He  felt  safe  from 
all  pursuit,  now  that  they  had  entered  the 
mountains  and  were  following  the  hidden 
trail,  which  few  but  La  Touraine  knew.  The 
dizzy  heights  and  narrow  trail  were  nothing 
to  him,  but  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  attention,  and  he  did  not  look  be¬ 
hind  him  for  some  time  to  see  how  Annette 
was  faring.  She  was  such  a  fearless  horse¬ 
woman,  and  her  horse  was  the  usual  sure¬ 
footed  pony  of  the  Indians.  He  never 
thought  but  that  she  would  be  entirely  safe. 

In  a  few  short  hours  they  would  reach  the 
hidden  valley,  tucked  in  between  the  upper 
pehkS,  which  wks  tb  be  their  destination  for 
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that  day.  Never  even  looking  at  the  yawning 
cavern  below,  he  rode  carelessly  along  the 
trail  and  passed  over  a  narrow,  shelving 
rock  which  echoed  hollowly  at  each  step  of 
his  horse. 

When  Annette  reached  the  spot,  she  felt 
herself  beginning  to  sway  in  the  saddle,  and 
clutched  frantically  at  the  mane  to  steady 
herself.  Her  horse  stopped  and,  uttering  a 
low  whinney,  stood  with  his  head  turned 
sideways  looking  back  at  her.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  Red  Eagle,  who,  seeing  her 
danger  and  knowing  that  her  only  safety  lay 
in  diverting  her  mind  from  the  abyss,  called 
gruffly : 

“  What  is  the  matter?  Sit  still  and  come 
on.  Let  the  horse  loose  and  he  will  pick  his 
way.” 

At  such  an  abrupt  command,  Annette 
straightened  herself  and  said  indignantly : 

“  So  this  is  the  tone  you  adopt  to  your 
squaw?  ” 

Red  Eagle,  his  own  face  slightly  paler 
under  the  tan,  halted  her  pony  and  patted  it 
in  commendation  of  its  timely  warning,  and 
looking  at  Annette,  said,  beseechingly: 
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“  Forgive  me,  my  Wild-flower.  I  had  to 
divert  your  mind,  or  you  would  have  gone 
over  the  side.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  be  afraid.” 

“  I  never  rode  along  such  a  narrow  trail 
as  this  before.  I  have  always  ridden  on  the 
level  ground,  where  there  was  no  danger 
except  from  the  horse  falling  or  running 
away.  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  from  the 
cavern,  and  I  keep  thinking  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  horse  should  stumble  or  shy  at 
something,  as  I  have  so  often  seen  them  do. 
And  I  expect  to  see  a  lion  or  a  bear  peering 
from  behind  every  bush  or  rock.” 

“  V ell,  even  if  zere  vas  von,  zey  vould  not 
joomp.  Zey  vould  know  better  zan  zat,  as 
zey  vould  go  tumbling  to  ze  bottom  of  ze 
cavern.  Youst  keep  oop  your  courage  a  leetle 
longer.  Eet  iss  not  mooch  furder  to  vere  ve 
camp  for  ze  night,  und  ze  trail  hit  gets  more 
broad  from  now  on,”  said  La  Touraine. 

They  reached  the  little  glade  long  before 
sundown.  It  was  beautifully  green,  and 
had  plenty  of  water  and  shelter.  It  would 
make  an  ideal  camping  place  for  some  days, 
should  they  deem  it  necessary  to  remain  hid- 
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den  that  long.  From  there  they  could  push 
on  to  the  village  of  the  Blackteet,  where, 
surrounded  by  the  tribe,  Red  Eagle  could 
woo  Annette  at  his  leisure,  while  they  waited 
the  coming  of  the  “  Long  Robe.”  There  was 
no  need  to  hunt  for  game,  as  La  Touraine 
had  plenty  of  dried  meat,  and  they  still  had 
some  of  the  antelope,  but  when  a  mountain 
sheep  stepped  out  on  a  high  cliff  and  looked 
curiously  down  upon  them,  the  temptation 
was  too  great  for  Red  Eagle  to  resist.  His 
eyes  glistened  with  excitement,  and  he  lifted 
his  gun  and  sighted  along  the  barrel. 

“  He  eez  too  far  avay,”  stated  La 
Touraine,  removing  his  pipe.  “  You  vill  haff 
to  go  round  zat  cliff.”  Without  a  word  of 
reply,  Red  Eagle  shouldered  his  gun  and  set 
out  alone,  although  this  was  his  first  trip  in 
the  Rockies.  When  the  sun  set  and  he  had 
not  returned,  Annette  became  anxious,  and 
asked : 

“  Do  you  think  Red  Eagle  can  find  his 
way  back  to  camp?  He  has  been  gone  a 
long  time.” 

“  He  ess  an  Indian.  He  vill  haff  no 
trouble.  Zey  can  find  ze  vay  ze  same  as  ze 
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wolves  and  ze  bears.  Zey  follow  ze  instinct. 
Zen  he  iss  used  to  ze  mountains.  He  hunted 
all  over  ze  Alps.” 

Presently  they  heard  a  faint  report. 

“  Zere,  he  shoot  heem.  He  vill  come  back 
now,”  said  La  Touraine. 


XVII 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  ANNETTE 
ABANDONED 

About  sundown  the  people  at  the  camp 
heard  several  shots  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  Captain  and  Anderson,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned,  rode  out  to  see  what  was  the  trouble. 
About  the  time  that  Annette  was  thinking  of 
making  her  escape,  thinking  some  of  her 
people  would  be  sure  to  find  her,  Jack  was 
being  helped  off  his  horse  at  the  camp. 

As  Vat-a-coundry,  who  was  performing 
the  office  of  surgeon,  saw  the  blood  spurt  out 
as  he  drew  the  arrow,  he  shook  his  head 
doubtfully. 

“Do  you  think  it  has  cut  an  artery?” 
asked  Sinclair,  anxiously. 

“  Maybe,”  replied  Vat-a-coundry,  “  but 
dot  is  not  de  vorst.  Maybe  de  arrow  vas 
poisoned.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  say  such  a  thing.  See,  the  blood 
is  beginning  to  stop  now  as  we  bathe  the 
wound  with  cold  water.” 
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“  Yah!  Eet  iss  noddings  but  a  pin-prick. 
De  arrow  youst  went  through  de  side  be¬ 
tween  de  ribs.  It  missed  de  heart  by  three 
inches.  He  iss  a  lucky  poy.  He  will  be  all  ride 
in  a  few  days  iff  dot  arrow  vas  not  poisoned.” 

Accordingly  all  efforts  to  rescue  Annette 
were  given  up,  until  such  time  as  Jack  would 
be  able  to  lead  the  party.  All  that  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

But  Jack,  whose  dream  of  years  had  been 
all  but  fulfilled,  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  quiet  while  his  wound  healed.  To  be 
forced  to  inaction,  while  Annette  was  in  Red 
Eagle’s  power,  drove  him  almost  to  madness. 
He  tried  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others 
and  get  them  to  take  up  the  search,  but  aside 
from  her  sister,  he  was  the  only  one  vitally 
interested.  Anderson  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  others,  when  in  reply  to  one  of  Jack’s 
fervent  appeals,  he  said : 

“  Hit  ain’t  no  manner  of  use  in  we-all 
agoin’  out  after  thet  thar  Injun,  fur  he  is 
with  thet  thar  old  trapper,  an’  between  them 
we  could  not  come  anywhere  near  a  findin’  uv 
them.  Besides,  I  jist  don’t  believe  Annette 
minds  bein’  carried  off  so  much.  O’  course 
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she  was  agoin’  to  marry  you,  but  we-all  seed 
long  ago  that  she  wus  mor’n  half  in  love  with 
Red  Eagle,  an’  it  wouldn’t  take  her  long  to 
go  the  rest  uv  the  way  if  she  got  a  good 
chanst.  So  you  ’uns  had  better  cam  down  and 
not  worry  about  her  so  much,  or  you’ll  be 
workin’  up  a  fever  in  thet  thar  wound,  an’ 
thet  won’t  no  wise  sort  of  do.  We  got  to  git 
out  uv  here  pretty  soon,  an’  with  both  you 
and  Father  Rebout  sick,  it  will  be  prettv 
hard.” 

Anderson  proved  to  be  but  a  Job’s  com¬ 
forter,  for  the  thought  of  Annette  being  a 
willing  captive  was  almost  worse  than  the 
fact  of  her  being  carried  off.  He  worried 
over  her  probable  fate,  until  reason  tottered 
on  its  throne.  Then  the  threatened  fever 
came,  and  brought  with  it  unconsciousness. 

In  his  delirium,  Jack  dwelt  much  on  his 
love  for  Annette,  and  went  over  and  over 
again  the  years  when  he  had  claimed  her  for 
his  sweetheart.  Sinclair,  who  was  nursing 
him,  would  listen  for  awhile,  and  then  rush 
out  in  the  air  as  though  suffocating.  The 
people,  noticing  the  pinched  and  drawn  look 
of  his  eyes  and  mouth,  thought  it  was  worry 
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over  Jack  which  caused  it,  and  marveled  over 
his  devotion  to  his  friend. 

When  he  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  the 
emigrants  decided  not  to  wait  any  longer. 
The  ones  who  were  fortunate  to  have  a  little 
money  left,  had  replenished  their  outfits  at 
the  Fort.  Fresh  horses  and  oxen  had  been 
purchased,  and  wagons  had  been  repaired. 
All  felt  refreshed  from  their  long  rest  and 
were  eager  to  push  onward  so  as  to  get  across 
the  mountains  before  winter  set  in.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  made  a  bed  in  Jack’s  wagon  for 
him  and  Father  Rebout,  and  installed  Sin¬ 
clair  as  nurse  to  look  after  them.  On  the 
same  day  that  Red  Eagle  and  Annette  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Blackfeet  camp,  the  wagon  train 
started  again  on  its  long  and  adventurous 
way  to  California.  As  Sinclair  heard  the  cry 
of  “  All’s  set,”  and  felt  the  wagon  begin  to 
move,  a  look  of  joy  spread  over  his  face,  and 
bending  over  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  Jack’s 
forehead,  murmuring: 

“  Annette  is  gone  and  will  be  happy  with 
Red  Eagle,  so  now  I  will  have  Jack  all  to 
myself.” 
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Della,  who  was  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of 
the  wagon  driving,  turned  and  looked  back  in 
time  to  see  the  kiss  and  catch  the  drift  of  the 
murmured  words,  and  cast  an  appraising 
and  comprehending  eye  over  Sinclair's  form 
and  said: 

“  So  that  is  why  Jack  seemed  to  waver  in 
his  allegiance  to  Annette.  Sinclair  is  a  girl, 
as  I  often  suspected.  But  surely  Jack  will  not 
abandon  Annette  to  such  a  fate.  I  certainly 
shall  do  my  best  to  get  him  to  go  to  her  rescue 
when  he  recovers,  if  he  ever  does." 
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After  a  halt  of  a  couple  of  days  in  the  val¬ 
ley  to  rest  their  horses,  which  had  been 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  their  speed  during  the 
climb  up  the  mountain,  Red  Eagle  and  his 
party  started  onward.  They  followed  a  trail 
which  wound  around  through  the  mountains, 
going  on  and  on  and  ever  upward.  To  An¬ 
nette,  who  was  worn  with  fatigue,  this  riding 
along  dizzy  heights  seemed  a  permanent 
thing,  a  condition  which  had  always  existed, 
and  which  always  would.  At  first  she  spent 
her  time  speculating  as  to  her  probable  fate, 
and  hoping  for  rescue,  but  toward  the  last 
her  only  conscious  sensation  became  a  long¬ 
ing  for  rest.  The  journey’s  end  would  be 
welcome,  no  matter  where. 

She  noted  dully  that  they  were  traveling 
toward  a  rugged  cliff  which  frowned  forbid¬ 
dingly  down  upon  them  all  day.  Toward  sun¬ 
set,  as  they  rounded  a  jutting  point  of  red 
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sandstone,  they  came  abruptly  upon  a  gap  in 
the  mountain,  through  which  the  trail  led. 
La  Touraine,  who  was  in  the  lead,  paused 
when  they  reached  the  gap,  and  waited  until 
Red  Eagle  and  Annette  were  beside  him,  and 
then,  with  a  Frenchman's  instinctive  love  of 
the  dramatic,  he  pointed  downward,  saying : 

“  Regardez !  ” 

Red  Eagle  caught  his  breath  as  he  beheld 
the  scene,  and  said : 

“  The  Valley-of-the-Sky-Blue-Water.  The 
village  of  my  brothers,  the  Blackfeet.” 

Annette  stared  uncomprehendingly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  sat  up  straight  on  her 
horse  with  a  start  of  surprise.  They  had  been 
traveling  through  a  beautiful  park-land, 
where  frequent  open  glades,  flower-sprinkled 
meadows  and  high  mountain  pastures  broke 
the  rigors  of  the  trail,  but  nowhere  had  a 
view  of  such  magnificence  burst  upon  them. 

Before  them  lay  an  emerald  green  valley, 
in  the  center  of  which  gleamed  a  lake  of  tur¬ 
quoise  blue.  The  really  broad  valley  was 
dwarfed  in  appearance  by  the  stately  row  of 
snow-capped  mountains  which  surrounded  it. 
With  nothing  between  to  mar  the  effect  of 
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their  height,  they  rose,  pile  upon  pile,  their 
white  tops  gilded  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  lower  slopes  were  covered 
with  pines,  which  grew  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  valley.  The  lake  glittered  in  the  dying 
sunlight,  its  banks  of  yellow  sand  and  the 
light  foliage  of  the  aspen  groves  contrasting 
well  with  the  darker  verdure  of  the  forest. 

Scattered  along  the  north  bank  of  the  lake 
was  the  village  of  the  Blackfeet — some  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  lodges  in  all — dingy  and  smoke- 
grimed.  The  keen-eyed  inhabitants  soon 
descried  them,  and  a  number  of  diminutive 
forms  began  hurrying  about. 

Filled  with  forebodings,  Annette  studied 
the  camp  and  shuddered  at  making  an  indefi-* 
nite  stay  in  such  a  place.  With  a  pretence  of 
taking  the  matter  calmly,  she  turned  to  Red 
Eagle  and  observed : 

“  It  looks  very  picturesque,  but  what  am  I 
to  do  among  all  those  savages?  Surely  you 
cannot  intend  to  keep  me  there  always  ?  And 
you — do  you  think  you  will  be  content  to  live 
forever  with  these  people  for  your  only  com¬ 
panions  ?  ” 
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“  With  the  Wild-flower  for  my  wife,  I 
should  be  content  anywhere.  And  here  is  La 
Touraine — let  his  life  be  my  answer.  If  he, 
who  was  used  to  the  life  of  courts  can  be 
contented  here,  why  should  not  I,  who  have 
the  blood  of  these  people  in  my  veins?  What 
has  civilization  to  offer  to  compensate  for  the 
freedom  which  one  finds  here?  After  the 
Long  Robe  comes,  we  will  set  our  wigwam 
beneath  the  sheltering  branches  of  the  big 
aspen  yonder.” 

With  a  look  of  resignation  Annette  guided 
her  horse  in  behind  Red  Eagle  as  he  started 
to  descend  the  age-old  trail  to  the  valley.  A 
tremor  of  fear  shook  her  as  she  noted  the 
many  naked  forms  which  were  gathering  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  to  receive  them,  and 
then,  through  the  agony  of  her  apprehension, 
an  idea  was  born.  A  look  of  resolution 
passed  over  her  face,  and  she  murmured : 

“  I  will  not  spend  my  life  among  those  sav¬ 
ages.  Some  day  I  will  escape.”  Her  mind 
leaped  ahead  to  a  future  without  Red  Eagle, 
and  she  added:  “I  will  take  him  with  me. 
Surely  my  woman’s  wit  will  enable  me  to  find 
some  way  to  make  him  discontented  with  this 
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life.”  And  then,  with  a  blush  mantling  her 
cheek,  she  thought :  “  He  seems  to  forget  that 
our  children  will  be  lords  and  ladies  as  well 
as  papooses.  He  will  want  them  to  have  their 
inheritance.”  So,  with  her  head  held  high 
and  her  eyes  holding  a  vision  of  a  brighter 
future,  she  rode  with  Red  Eagle  into  the  Val- 
ley-of-the-sky-blue-water. 

The  End 

The  further  adventures  of  Red  Eagle  and 
Annette  in  the  Blackfeet  village,  and  what 
befell  the  emigrants  on  the  rest  of  their  trip 
to  California,  will  be  told  in  “Red  Eagle  of 
the  Blackfeet.” 


